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Foreword 

In February 1974, the writer of this practicum was 
appointed principal of Intermediate School 158, Bronx, New York 
I.S. 158 was a new school still under construction and was not 
scheduled for occupancy until September 1974. At the time of 
his appointment, the writer was principal of C.S. 34, an upper-« 
grades elementary school located in the same school district.. 

This practicum, "Creating a Diverse Teaching and 
Learning Environment at an Inner City Middle School", 
represents the principal's effort to develop a climate of 
teaching and learning wh\ich would result in a significant 
improvement in achievement for I.S. 158 students^ when compared 
with the achievement scores of other students in the district's 
middle and junior high schools. 

Traditionally in New York City, principals of new 
schools are'' afforded half a school year to plan and organize 
their schools prior to receiving pupils. This planning time 
was not afforded me as principal of a new school. Although 
appointed in February 1974, I remained on assignment at 
C,S. 34 with ill! of the duties and responsibilities of the 
principal of that school. My continued assignment at C.S. 34 
is significant to an Understanding of the fact that in-depth 
implementation of this practicum was not possible prior to the 
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of^fning of I.S, 1S8 as a school organization. Consequently, 
theffindings reported in the evaluation do not represent the 
results of a full yearns operation. The findings, however, 
show promise of the practicum's effectiveness. The program 
is working. 
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This report, "Creating a Diverse Teaching and Learning 
Environment in an Inner-City Middle Schoo]/', was prepared 
by Charles L, Dunn, Principal of Int diate School 158 in 
New York '5 Borough of the Bronx. 1^ -ibes a practicum 

in which the author and his staff attempted to create a 
diversity of learning environments in which the learning 
styles of inner-city-poverty level youth in the pre-adole- 
scent years could be better matched with the teaching styles 
i and strengths of faculty. 

The report outlines the problems leading to inception of 
the project, sets forth goals and objectives, describes the 
implementation process, and, to the extent possible in a one- 
year experimental project, reports on outcomes both measur- 
able and as perceived by the author and his staff. And because 
of time constraints and the pressures involved in opening a new 
inner-city school, the report does not pretend to offer final 
answers. Two, three, or perhaps even more years will be 
required before all the answers are in. 



II 

INTRODUCTION 
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- The pre-adolescent period that parallels the middle' school 

years has come to be recognized as one of the most difficult 
developmental periods for the human individual. It is during 
this period that young r •t^ ss dramatic changes in their 

physiological development, become more conscious of their peer 
culture, experience .emotional traumas leading to rebellion f 
against adult authority, and most of all, a period during which 
they need consistent understanding and, sometimes, indulgent 
adult support. 

For the adults who must interact with young people, it; is 

a time when they must realize that the youngs t ers can and will 

th ink for themselves, th at: t h ey c a n n o^t b e dir ectedto act Jh— 

out reason and under standdmg , that they mxxst constantly, in f 

non-directive way, be enccmiraged to exercise their intelligr ce 

1 

and initiative in solving their own x-eal problems. 

For inner-city minority youth, the pre-adolescent period is 
even more traumatic than that generally experienced by nori-minority 
youth in America today. The considered progress realized by minor- 

i 

William Kuaraceus, 'MVorit issg With Youth: Some Operational Principles 
and Youth Values", Tfac^ bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals , Vol. 53, #341 (December, 1969), 63. 
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ities during the height of the civil rights movement, the subse- 
quent problems created by white backlash, and the economic crises 
of our cities have exacerbated an attitude of futility of many of 
these youngsters. Failure of the system in administering to their 
Jll^^L^"^^*^^^^ ^^ their families has led many of these youths to 
develop value systems inconsistent With those considered desirable 
by our larger adult population. The personal goals of these youths 
and routes to the achievement of those goals are often considered 
atypical. These young people are sensitive to criticism, have come 
to expect failure, and often view the positive successes of adult 
minority members with a jatinSxce'i eye. T&e consistent failure o£ 
many minority youths to reaitje^? s^sccess consistent with white 
American standards has led &er to develop nega t i ve . s e 1 f concepts 
and behavior that often appear ittt> be negat ivi st ic . Recognizing ^ 
these added ciimensions in ttkee p^i!*sonal i ties of minority pre-adole- 
scent youngsters, we, as ed'^%atLOTit , must extend our plans and 
approaches for working with t'heni. 

I am convinced that exfylting school en vironmen ts:. cth be 
created in an inner-city sernint for pre -adol escent miniiasrity youth. 
The school is a social system and, as such, can foster, in a planned, 
comprehensive, and systematic ^j^y , conditions that suppoirt creative 
learning. The school enviromneirt also can support individuality in 
students and staff alike. 

In this report, I shall cfCer a description of the learning 
environment at I.S. 158, the Bronx, New York, Admittedly, as they 
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now exist, these learning environment s are not representative of 
broad, smoothly functioning systems with all of their intricate 
and varied parts working in harmony. The process of change i$ 
slow, difficult, and often painful* What I do say, however, iS 
that a process has begun at I.S. 158X which recognizes: (1) that 
there exists no one best curriculum for all pupils or staffs; 
(2) that no' important or long range success can be realized in 
an educational-endeavor without consideration for all aspects 
of a school operation ; and (3) that youngsters have varying 
interests, and learn in various ways and under varying conditions, 
just as teachers differ in interests and expertise. These ba^ic 
considerations have resulted in the development of a program 
which affords students and staff, to a limited degree, instruc~ 
tional/1 earning options. 

Schools, as orches trators of the myriad human resources 
necessary for development of the whole child, must now assume 
a position of broad community leadership. They must bring int^ 
effective play all of those resources, in and out of school, 
necessary for children to learn. 

As schools move toward assumption of the role assigned 
them by society, the individual child becomes the focus of 
school planning. Learning ceases to be painful, but rather 
becomes a pleasant experience for every child. The student ha^ 
available to him those supports necessary to help him succeed 
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at his level and thus avoids the failure pattern or dehumanizing 
experiences which now encourage pupils to flee active involvement 
in the school experience. An appropriate place for every child 
becomes a reality. 

The subsequent success of many pupils who leave school 
frustrated and considered academic failures, suggests that their 
past failures havcj;not been due to a lack of ability but rather, 
that the ajjproaches in dealing with them have been wrong. In 
New York City, we can look at the successes of our public school 
dropouts in street academies, Harlem Prep, alternative schools, 
and success in the world of work and view these as indicators 
of innate ability and academic potential. If we accept the 
argument that academic f:ailure by massive irambers of Afro-Amer- 
ican, Hispanic-American, and Mexi can- Amer i can pupils has not 
. — been due to the absence of ability, then we must cone lude that , 
as educators, we have not offered a large percentage of these 
pupils that which they needed to realize success in our publLic 
schools . 

The failure of large segments of the pupil population 
underscored the need for drastic changes in the educational 
delivery system."^ An examination of the system as it generally 
operates in ghetto cimeas reveals several flaws which, by their 
very nature, serve tr^o impede academic success by some pupils. 
Specifically, I refex to: (1) the tendency to organize classes 

. ■ 19 
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according' to ability levels; (2) teacher-dominated classroom 
instruction; (3) whole class lessons; (4) absence of curriculum 
relevancy as related to the needs, interests, and experiential 
levels of the pupils; (5) blocking pupils into programs ; and 
(6) the efforts of teachers* unions to secure increased advan- 
tages fisir their clJients which rebound to the detriment of the 
child ■ ■ ■ ■ 

To address the needs of the ind iviilxia 1 m idd l:e school 
student, our system has to change. We^must offer him alterna- 
tives reflective of his particular needs, learning style, ' 
interests, wishes, and desires. Some prrimary components of 
these alternatives will be: (1) instruction by ob j ec t i ves ; 
(2) cooperative problem-solving in small groups as a means of 
transition to independent activities; (3) use of on-going 
diagnosis as a guide to instructional pla^nning; (4) organiza- 
tion of the classroom environment to refLiect a variety of media 
and learning experiences; (S) degree and manner of pupil teacher 
inter-action, based on ind~i;vidual pupil needs; (6) ins truct iona 1 
materials which reflect diiversity of interests, abilities, needs, 
and experiences; (7) cooperative teacher-pupil planning; (8)in- 
struction based on the cognitive style of the learner; (9)viable 
choices anil^ (10) a cons iderartion of individual affective needs 
in. all 1 camming experiences,. 
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As I.S. 158 prepared to move toward improved broad and 
individual evaluations in an effort to improve its delivery 
systems, the roles and needs of parent.*; in this process were 

igr^^red. Tn small suburban schools, parents have airways 
played an active role and schools have more or less ser^i^d as 
the center of community activities. Parenrs have voluntreered 
^heir se-rvices, visite^d the schools r.egularJLy, and, in general, 
served txi promote the realization of a true home-school partner- 
ship. As a result, statistics reveal that, in these school 
communities, there is a geTieral absence, of parental disen- 
chantment: with the schools. In urban school communities, how- 
ever, for many and sundry reasons, there has been an .absence of 
this active home/school partnership and one can conjecture that 
this abse^nce has contributed to low pupil success xates and 
parental disenchantment wi'th the schools. In planning our 
program, we were able, with varying degrees of success, to ma±n- 
tain on-goimg parental involvement. 

In our large urban areas, cries for decentralization, com- 
munity control, parental involvement, are frequently heard. In 
response, professionals often go into a state of panic, charging 
that parents want to take over the schools, dictate policy, and 
in essence tell them how to do their jobs, then fire them when 
they don't perform accordingly. By negativ^ely viewring pairen-tsl 
demands, as professionals, we have bailed to xecogni^ie one of 
the most vital links in a successful educa-tional pro gr aim. 
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Our optional learning progj ecopnizes that a p» xiive 
home/school relationship, of necessity, will be one of its 
most important components. As teachers 'and parents begin to 
see each other frequently, informally, and in a supportive 
m.iannerj; they have provided the reinforcement necessary for 
effecting the total efforts of our school. Parents need to 
..be informed and to know that theirs is a vital role in the 
development of their children. Parents are- Remanding , and 
Rightly so, to be consulted before broad policy is decided 
upo.n and implemented, to participate in the evaluation process, 
and to play a role in deciding what efforts will be made to 
upgrade and improve school performance. - . 

Just as parents have a need to be consulted and involved 
in a meaningful way, the staff has certain needs as r^they 
attempt to facilitate the learning process. In a research 
study of the needs and problems of teachers, the N.E.A, found 
that five difficulties outrank all others in importance to 
teachers. They were: (1) protection of job security; (2)adapt- 
ing instruction to the wide range of pupil abilities and achieve- 
ment; (3) relating to pupil indifference; (4) deal ing with an over- 
abundance of non-instructional duties; and (5)providing for indi- 
vidual needs when class loads were too large. A study of the 
views of I.S. 158 staff members was consistent with t:h:e N.E,A. 
findings. However, they expressed added concerns t:o he present- 
ed in the body of this report. 

C r> 
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While attempting to address the needs of my many constituents, 
in the development of this program, I had to be forever mindful of 
my commitment to xhe total educative process. I had to .serve as 
a catalyst and leader in improving the quality of education in 
our school. A major consideration to my success in this role 
definition was effective administration in meeting these needs. 
J: h^!^ to know andl establish positive working relationships with 
those human forces which shape commun i t y a t t i t ud es and influence 
policy decisions. I recognized the power of the parents, teachers, 
and pupils to make my efforts succeed or doom them to failure. In 
non-supportive roles, each of these groups possessed destructive 
weapons which they could call into play. Parents and members of 
the community can engage in open confrontations, rumors, defiance, 
or calculated organized action. Staff, on the other hand, can 
sabotage programs, take positive efforts out of con text , insist 
upon rigid adherence to contracts, support inef feet ive colleagues, 
etc. Pupils, as another power group in the school setting, might 
use rumors, peer pxessures, defiance, and organized action. In 
initiating the protgram, I experienced all of these pressure tac- 
tics. To reconcilce these varied interests in our school, I had 
to be persuasive, fair, objective, analytical , resourceful , per- 
sistent, patient tuad committed. 

A monitoring program, which evaluates and reassesses need , 
is an integral part: of effort to afford pupil and staff options. 
A cooperative systean of involvement and information feedback 
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serves to reduce resistance to my efforts and offers increased 
support tor cooperative perceptions of what our school can become. 

This report does not pretent to offer a panacea to the many 
problems which inhibit or prevent urgan ghetto youth from rea- 
lizing success in the public school setting. Nor does it pre- 
tend to serve as a model which can be replicated in any middle 
school setting to the satisfaction of parents, staff, and com- 
munity. It describes how one principal, in cooperat i on wi th his 
clients, staff, parents, and varied community resources, worked 
to create a diverse learning environment . in an inner-city middle 
school. 
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PRELIMINARY RESEARCH 



Providing learning environments that will maximize oppor- 
tunities for students to grow on and develop academically and 
socially in terms of their true potential is a primary purpose 
of our schools. Delimiting the schools' focus in the venture, 

John Goodlad has said, however ... 

- ^ - . ■- ■- . ....... , . . . . ... . ^ . . 

"Only some human ailments can be taken care of by 

education right now. Because education is a long term / 

answer to mankind 's problems and not a short term one, 

we must very carefully, at all levels of educational \ 

decision making, differentiate between what education 

can do in the long run and what human engineering can 

do in the short run." 2 

We are in accord with Goodlad's assessment that schools 
cannot do everything. However, we venture to suggest they can 
do more than they current 1 y are attempting for the inner city 
poor . 

Inner city poor ch i 1 dren genieral ly begin their school careers 
*at a d^isccrnibly lower level of scho 1 as t i c r ea diness as relat ed to 
the instructional approaches and performance d emands expect ed of 
them, than do their white., middle class counterparts . As these 
inner-city youths go through the system continuing to be exposed 
to instructional approaches inconsistent with their learning styles, 
and evaluations atypical of their 1 i f e , s t y 1 es , t hey continue to 
regress according to the system's standards. By eighth grade they 
are considered further behind than they had been in the first . ' 



/John I. Goodlad, "Who Should Be In Charge: What Decisions by Whom?" 
Address given at Lincoln High School, Schenectady, New York, 
April 27, 1970. 

'%:r.--:''^ , . ■25;.; ,^ . ' : ..." " 
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Traditionally, the poor in our society have looked upon 
education as the route to upward mobility. Inherent in their 
struggle for survival has been a high priority for education 
and the determination that their children enjoy educational 
opportunities which they, for whatever reasons, did not have. 
In today's affluent society, economic survival depends heavily 
upon formal education. The man on the street is no longer as 
naive and uninformed as he once was. The mass media have 
remedied that, especially in a city such as New York, A grow- 
ing number of poor people now see tliat education is one of our 
most important resources to be used in perpetuating the human 
species- They also see that the schools are riddled with 
problems and inadequacies. They see that the problems have 
already become too numerous, too vast and far reaching to be 
handled by a few. The problems require the input of many if 
solutions are to be found. 

The development of viable instructional ""'approaches designed 

to reverse the failure patterns experiejiced by inner city poor 

\ • 

\, 

children continues to be a challe:nge for educators. We, are con- 

\ 

stantly bombarded with new theories and suggested approaches for 
improving del ivery systems . Articles and books are written ex- 
tolling new theories, methods or appToaches as '^the" answers to 
our educational ills. Yet none of these have proven to be a 
final solution. I believe one answer lies with the individual 
school administrator, his staff, parents, and students. 
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INDIVIDU AL AND GROUP FEEDBACK 

It is quite clear that the school-age children in Community 
School District 12, Bronx, New York, are failing to acquire an 
adequate education. The longer these students stay in school, 
the larger the proportion who fall below accepted grade levels 
of performance, according to standardized test results. In the 
third grade, 42.6 percent are performing below grade level, and * 
by the sixth grade this proportion has increased to an unbeliev- 
able 57 . 8 percent . 

The problem in C.S.d! 12, however, centers not so much 
around the fact that our students do not achieve up to grade 
level as around the reasons for their failure. From an analysis 
of ten rank correlations of selected measures of educational 
deterioration, it can be inferred that sixth grade performance 
reflects a relative decline in verbal skills more so than does, 
third grade performance. This means, in turn, that the ranking 
of District 12 schools in terms of the performance of sixth 
grade students is more accurately predicted by changes occurring 
between the third and sixth grades than by the actual performance 
of these same students at an earlier stage in their education 
careers. More important, according to these correlat ions , the 
performance of third grade students tells us nothing in. terms of 
how rapidly this performance will deteriorate by grade six. It 
is, therefore, reasonable to rationalize that the source of edu- 
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cational problems of C.S.D.12'5 students lies in processes that 
occur during the time they are in school, rather than in process 
es prior to their entrance into school . 



Diagram I 



UNDERACHIEVEMENT 



57.8% of the students in C.S.D. 12 are 
below grade level in Reading Comprehension 
by the 6th Grade. 



ABOVE GRADE LEVEL 



GRADE LEVELT 



24.1 



3rd Grade 



22.5 



3rd Grade 6th Giade 



6th Grade 



BELOW GRADE LEVEL 





SCHOOL DROP OUTS 



48% of the students from C.S.D. 12 dropped out of 

high school without receiving a diploma during the period, 



out of 1,276 students graduating 
from Jr. High School in 1973: 



JR. HIGH 



HIGH SCHOOL 



IS 

Data for 1973/74 drawn from the New York Public School 
System indicates a high rat e . o.f.,. pot ent ial '^dropout i sm'* and a 
woeful amount of retardation. According to the Matrcpolitan 
Achievement Tests in reading and math, more than 71% of the 
students in grades 6-9 were below the level of minimum com- 
petency in these two areas. 

Table 1 Metropolitan Achievement Test Results 4/'74 

% 2 years Below Grade Equivalent 

GRADE 

AREA 6 7 8 9 

READING 67.7 67.5 77.9 77 .7 

MATHEMATICS 



The percentage of students below minimum competency sug- 
gested the need to structure a delivery system at I.S. 158 
significantly different from those in other middle and junior 
high schools in our district. To know that we had to do 
something different was one thing. What to do and how to do 
it was quite another quest ion . 
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I had gleaned a S:fe^s^ of purpose and dirujction from I'smr 
.*;.ftudies of the literata::?o on middle schs^tril^^ a^ntd inTt^r cit>'' 
t^^'icatioi yet I recogrr;-:,/ ^he need f ov 7r;rr:.;- a information * 
iit;i(iigenoT:ii: to our schoc cu nunity. It is ;/;3i]iite true that a* 
t.- /u^ticuTn should repr-ese- n effort based on need as indi- 

by hard data. Hov. -^.r, the integration of research {T.hUHUS 
Vi h realistic program plarrnming had to ta;fe into account t^^ 
sibtle factor of the degree of convergence or discrepancy be- 
tween the actual conditions in our district and the perceptions 
of the relevant publics involved in the educa t i onal proces s . 
Methods which are appropriate to an accurate determination of 
the way in which the schools are perceived had to be employed. 

My task would have been considerably easier if I could have 
relied exclusively on the usual method of test data, public 
opinion polling and attitude testing. I used some of these 
methbds. But the results did not begin to plumb, the depth or 
complexity of attitudes, feelings, conflicts, inconsistencies, 
contradictions, and anxieties involved in relating to a community 
which had begun to lose faith in the one institution to which it 
had looked as a means of upward mobility. 



The literature on both .inner-city education and such reforms as 
the middle school is almost limitless. As James J. Morisseau 
put it in his recent book, »»The Mini-School Experiment/Restruc- 
turing Your School: A Handbook^* (New York Urban Coal it ion ; 
New York, 1976 .) »*Beyond the landmark exposes of the late 
1960s, at least 20 major books devoted to the crisis and/or ' 
proposals for its solution were published in 1973 alone. 
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To secure feedback fv:m.^ ^' f-ber.:^ (>f our school commoiii K-y , 
my approach was one of est^UBi^h . k r^s many contacts as po s- 
sible with individuals and gr ;?^5 r: it eliciting their sportane- 
ous expressions of deep feeliwti s, J^JmElicts, desperations, self 
doubts, anxieties, and wis,her , ied heraivily upon group 

discussion and interaction as >a.r:<:cts of data. This meth^nd was 
considered likely to produce i ; Jrt^ itecause that was consistent 
with the natural style of peog:^ . t also observed that micdidle 
and junior high school students-, l-'-ik^ other pre^-adolescent s , 
tended to . function within peer gr^^arjings of varying degrees of 
organization and cohesion. 

. The following quotes are representative of the feedback I 
received from individual and gx^up contaic.ts in the I.S..158 
school community, 

. . , In Alabama, what ma:s ttiat governor's name? 
Wallace. He tried to s^tm^. trhe kids. ..he had 
them at home, waiting ctt iris table and cooking 
for him, you see, but ^tiiEII he doiB''t wantto 
them education. They jn^. in the wSiole army 
just to stop some Bl:aic:jc k±ds from learning. 
I don't understand thart . . . 

^ Drug Addict , Male 
! Age about 24. 



...For three years I niav^e v/OTked in this school, 
nothing has changed. Supposedly , there have 
been some improv^ement s , E.a;wfS have been passed 
such as school a.id, ^^ettex- working conditions 
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for teachers* Bui: even there, what about better working 
conditions for kiiis? You are supposed to have up to 2^ kids 
in a class. They ^won't give you another teacher until you 
have 30 kids in a class, and then, that's the total school 
average. In other words, you know what I mean, if you have 
32 and 3^ kids in every class in the first grade, but only 2$ 
in the sixth grade, you don 't get another teacher. Now whgiy 
is that? I mean," he asked for two -teachers, which means that 
there is an excess of at least 6o kids. ,And he was turned down. 
I don't understand. I understand they stopped construction on 
a new building. They've been at it a year and only have a big 
hole in the ground. There, if you had a strong parent associatxEm 
it would be of value. They have the power to. do something, 
perhaps more than we do. Let them go out and picket and get a 
play street. Let them bang on the Mayor's door and get a new 
school before the next five years are up. I have seen apartment 
buildings in my neighborhood so up in two or three months. This 
is a three story building I... 

Woman.. 

...There's only one teacher that can control them and that was 
our lac3y teacher. She was a lady, a big fat lady. Her name 
was Miss P. and she always argues, and ^e hits you sometimes, 
but she was strict. She had big '^buns", -i;hey used to fool with 
you, you know, but nobody never could do nothing to her. The 
whole school respected her; she was the only one that could keep 
a class organized. And then what happened, when the men teachers - 
you know, the young men teachers - they come to school and want 
to show off, you know, so they caught it more. 

Tou kniQw what happensdi,. -when L 'came to this class, my first class; 
I went to class, and you couldn't do no kind of work. The 
teachEsr was so scared, to turn his. back on the boys, real scared, 
and tiosy throw a book: at him, and the teacher is so scared, 
they tell him come on and fight, and they all sit down and laugh. 
They don't care, they like that, so they fight. 



Then you'd be sit::::ing down in frorit and thsy'd ssy, ^Hey^ 
Hoe." The call fesi nairiBS. "Hey, Moe, ccme here, you 
crazy thing." Sc-^e -^sUks out to gigt the nrinciisl 
and they lock the door;, and he can't get back in ard the 
principal can't grei:^ in r::iie door. And the next tibirrg jou 
knovr they take a .-::::€vky ttirow it out the window — nreaks 
the class up and rzben thsy can^t do nothing. 

Then we have the .iady teachers. They get behind iihe lady 
teachers, they feai her ass, they feeL her whole 3ar)cfy 
and the teacher don 't say nothing because she's scared. 

One class was controlled, it was typewiting, because 
everybody like typevrrlting, so they controlled it. She 
was a young teacher. She was kind of skinny, you know, but 
1 tell you, she going to be. fighting them, so nobody ain't 
going to: touch her* You go to school, find typewriters 
broken; you're lucky if you find one typewriter that's good, 
so everybody's fighting all ttm time for that, ycm knovr. ^ 

You have four clssses of ^gym; say four times thiirrby, that's 
a lot of people. What h^pens you can't play ba^etball 
'cause r^ihey are so. crowded. So you got to do exisrcise. So 
what hspipens, everybody keeps on their nice clean: clothes, 
nobody puts on gym; clothes, so they Tnake you get on the floor - 
everybcidy with nice clean clothes on - they get mad, so one 
guy says., "I'm not getting on the floor*" so the teacher 
goes on over there, he fight witli him a little while, then he 
tell everybody go in the back and stand there, go in the back 
and just stand up, or else you gonna get hit. So yan go back 
and you stand up. 

Everybody wants ±o play bssketball, l»hat 's one of ±rie main 
things in life, / so people get a basiscetball and they go out 
in the yard and play basketball. Thien the Dean runs out in 
the yard and^catch^; them and write- trhem up. and ev:ery time 
it's the same thin^^ The sames ons^ playing basketball, 
'cause that's wiiat t^hey like. 

Sometimes the S'.chorxt would be crowasd, you Icnow, 'cause 
it's cold outside, -SO 3:011 go to schcxol that day. 

Boy, Age 325- 
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...The teacrher-';s give ap too easily. Uiura up before they 
get starred. Hoa't iisace sufficient inieirfst. The teachers 
throw children CTt a^' -i&eir classes or siTraly stop teaching 
them. Krey put scorir oei the board and le ; it go at that. 
I have had bad -te^cinpr^ a ,. too, in a idi±fej:sighborhood. 
They did every tkiiE scept feel free to-:siat up the kids. 
Here, both the NsEC' -sad the White teacfeis feel completely 
Ji'ee to beat up TShe ofaxldren and the :pr±zKipal knows it. 

They know he knons ^t.^nd that nothing i^EL be done about 
it. The principai is ^prejudiced. BecaiSE: he knows be 
as pre juiced, hs covrars it giving tiBEiSiack teachers 
the best classes- The Slack teachers are-fcke best teachers 
ibecause they are -aore s^aMe.. Some Black and White teachers 
ask-f or the worst classes; because they dcmi't want to work. 
In the wo"st cla^s, tlrey don't have to^srork because, 
whatever iiaigjrens., they- csan just say, "It is the children." 
The White teachers -are J^argeiy inespeilenced — the principal 
does not expect imich iiam iShe teachers. He often says, openly , 
■"Why did they put. ime heare?" The Board of ikiucation should 
;have put. an exper±Eric,ed.:principalL there. There is a lot of 

brutality — brutssa bEatings, anE. nobody cares nothing is 

done about it.. .The parents, the ijrincipal, and the teachers 
don't care.— 

Woman-. 

. . .Drscrimin sGBs n is even ±n the rscSsffisL I attend right now. 
I know my tessisi: is veiy prJ^dicettf ..^Eause I have certain 
questions thaS, teve t-o 'be ansKered isbr -niy Jcnowledge, hut 
he will :ri8?rer mnsweic,. He TJirrrfFf'i siiiBi^.sr sail ori a little 
White hc^: -boy^jn^-i^ answer.. I liaiMiMni one night, to his 
face, that iS'iijs- (EiSa't Kant to aissHezr-my .questions just tell 
""f and I wa M3a.:.p seB, There a3J& 3alsia3ts: Jo.ther teachers. He 
didn ' t ai|2?aKsiig, He : jjisEb 3:raakesi;-st ,:sE.'an:d_ figured I was 
goingrtto — sc ls^said, 'WeQl^ inHytesmexfc^fcLme. " There is no 
nexttSime---- -aiisr5a"the tiae ami t'^nrjioit taking second best 
from -!say Whitaassiu-.., 

Boy^ 17. 
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• -/^ell, in a .sense it's like a rim-aKEmd me, becaus:e, 
like^ when I was in the South a coiiple: ago, and 

I was sitting on a porch one day, ssid ■±± dsmed on me., 
up in New York, where I live, you can t.v) -school uriift 
their children, t>ut yon can't live %n their-meighboThcads. 
And where I was*^ I was living in their i^:gfghborhood, tiiey 
were all arounoi tne^ — 

Man^ ~:Age 27 • 

. ..^I don't limi±: 13ie bUiack man to low incmme areas alone. 
.Thsr: ghetto alonsi:iis orfty one .o£ the acciicffisnts in time; that 
ha^: beset the cttxldren along the way; gnsnblem of tfe M.ack 
man is universal., the world over,— 

Man., -Age about SM^ 



• . .youiJknow the average young pezrson out: here don't aiave a 
job, man, they don't harve anythij^to dov They don have 
any alternative, you know, but to: go out there and try to 
make a living for themselves.* ISte whm you come. down iio 
the Tombs down there:;,, the^y^re down there ±or robbing and 
breaking in, Th^/iwsmt -to know-Nwiy you did it and^fhsre 
you live, but" yoix hassle to live. Sim go down to tihe 'employ- 
ment agency and yon :can*t get a Th^ have you ^wssiting 
all day, but you can't get a job. !I5iey don't have a jcfe ior 
you. Yet you have to live. I'm rcNji^iio do. anjrthing ^aamyone 
else is ready to <m — because X?#^ISt *o liw — I want itsj' 
live. No one wants: tx die. £ want tir^lxye-^ — 

HmgiMdict, Male, 
Age 30. 



...If a man qualifSira, xt shnuldi'rbe first:: come, first^serve. 
lou understand what . 31 msan? Regardless of whether we 're 
black or white, we 'Slasave families! It should be first 
come, first serve- IBut:::that 's: not how iihey do you! 13* 
you're black, yom're auiomatxcaHy turned down on a lot of 
j obs . They ' 11 tate your^appHcation, but no sooner- i:han you 
walk out of the office^ or wherever iifc is, they take the 
application and put -il in. iihB^»^:«asteba^et^ and::teLL:yxm thsy 'm 
let you know in. ai coii^pi^ wee&s. Tbey:diaveTno openings, :an& 
things like thafe.^:; — 

Maru, ^Agei< about _2li 
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...In New York, we must go out andxfev^op jobs for yomrag- 
sters. This is because all the counseling and hancj-hnlding 
and guidance in the world is going to come to naugfcik iS. at 
the end of the procf3ss there are no j^bs to send thsse young 
people to. Youngsters are out of wocdc twice as mucih as your 
older group. And the pattern has been twice as much as that 
with the black • So you have four tiutcas as much witfe Slacks 
and Puerto Ricans- Now, New York: irscs rbecome a.iow— is^e 
paying city, and a great many of the^ youngsters do gst jobs, 
but what kind of jobs are they? Tbsry are blind-alley jobsj 
they are jobs that will disappear "teat years from now:. — 

SSan, Age about 30- 



...Now what is integration into pa^^r&rtsf^ T% doesn'ii make any 
sense! So we integrate: everything^^ ^oix still don't ftave 
anything. How can you be consider ear ^equal to the white man 
when you have to go to him for a job^, you know? We've been 
working all our lives for them:, and the way thxEgs axe set- 
up, we'll work for the next 300 or l;C5tJ> ysscrsu — 

J^fen^ Jiige abmb 2S. 



• . .Now when a white kid ^sts to be 17 IS, he 'i5:r:sa% to 
go into business. Any sub^ject thsEt yus^v c^srose to -tta^te^ or 
any place that you chooser±D go,.rbei^fsr tOTsI^fieisSlK 
is his education, he's been taught tha^ And WtenJiaE: goes ta 
college and comes out, X inssan hefs reaecgf^ "tbo mas^ser^anspSEdng 
that he chooses to take up:. But here^^ X shouldrget -thE^ ^same 
education, but I can't do ii. Even thosi^ I'm -wiXEing i7o 
woric and sweat for it, I inean I can't ^ it. Siej 'dm*t want 
me ito do it! Why? This is what I can^^. understaiaBmi I'm 
willing to get out — - okay, so I'm isalBiing to t^ce ^tfaifib ishovel 
and go out to dig a ditch;. All rigbfej^ ^ th^-^ ssgjaa^e ^$6 
an hour for digging his ditch- Wm. ^ILgigjg: ^ >• tate'Ta-^toveL 
and go dig it; why won't they leiir nrteY Bast iSae 
-take years ago, I mean all you rrnrnx!' fiiiEd cm the^siiovel was: 
black men.— 

— ^o you're saying that they are- taking the ^obs sssf f rom 
the black 'Tnan? — 

—-That's what they're doing becauiSB 'TOions :l3gve ±t 'iici> 
They organize and rtin the prii::es; sn i^ Tm^sm^ it's: 

too much money for the black man^. lth^ figure, t© beiinaking,-- 

Han, Age, aSEEOGitl^ 
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• ..I don't see why we've got to always look up to the 
white man's life. That's what we've been exposed to, 
you know: be like the \Ai±te man, do what the white man 
does, let's get like the white man, I think we* have to 
have criteria of our own. They had Amos and Andy on T.V., 
they were done by white men. You hear the fellows saying, 
"Oh, I'm going^to get me a white broad! " We shoulcl form 
our own criteria. We should try and have some more people 
like Martin lather King, like James Baldwin, like Dr. 
Kenneth Clark. We can send some draftsmen to school, some 
engineers J people can come back and build a city for blacks 
to live in, or you know, not just for blacks but for blacks 
and anyone else who wants to live there. Why do wis always 
have to get up — come up to the white man's level -- we 
struggle like the devil to get up there, and we hardly ever 
do it. VImy can't we form our own level? In other words, 
the white man P'S level is on the right side, why can't we form 
the- blacktmarL^s level on the left side? Wcark our way up 
there? — 

Girl,. Age l^. 



...We don't slick together, that's the right deal,.^we 
don't stick together. Like any other race of people, they 
all stick together and try to do things for themselves. 
Out here, everyone for themselves, you knowy that's the way 
it is. The kids are brought up and see how the adults are, 
well — they follow the same pattern and no one gets nowhere. 
Our leaders are trying to clear things down South, but it's 
right here they should try harder to do something. That 's 
what I'm trying to say. They should try harder right here, 
right here,, it's terrible. It's terrible. It's like a jungle. 
This is a jungle ! —We are ripping each other off and yet we 
say "brother". 

Man, Age about 35* 



...Those leaders, they don't live in the kind of building 
that we live in. They live — those leaders— - they might 
live in our neighborhood, but I bet they live in a little 
tocked-away place somethere. They wouldn^t live arouifid her 
They, would fight if it was them. Why should they fight for us? 
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They give you that big talk when they get in the 
votes and everything, but when has our neighbor- 
hood really been cleaned up? Not. since I've been 
here no way! From the looks of the situation, 
I couldn't even believe there were any leaders 
around here. Where are the leaders? I can't see 
any good that they have done,-- 

Woman, Age about 35, 



In addition to my personal interviews with members of our 
school community, my study of the literature added a theoretical 
dimension to my perception of conditions which contribute to or 
serve to impede the establishment of healthy teaching/learning 
environments for teachers and students. I extracted from these 
materials statements which I thought would serve to indicate the 
perceptions of our students, staff, and parents, in terms of the 
teaching/learning climate they would like to see in our new 
school. In addition to a questionnaire which I structured for 
the staff, an inventory of "Teachers and Principals Perceptions 
of the Functions and Learning Faci of a School for Pre and Early 
Adolescents''., was al so administered ^to the staff, ^ 



3William E, Bowman, "A Study of Junior High School and Middle 
School Teachers and Principals Perceptions of the Function 
and Learning Faci of a School for Pre and Early Adolescents"; 
unpublished doctoral dissertation, The University of Wisconsin, 
(1973), 
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I, S, 1$QX STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



SEX 



GRADE 



Below are a series of questions which will help us to 
better understand what your earlier experiences in school have 
been like and how we can plan to make I,S* 158 the type of school 
you would like it to be. To the left of each question put a "Y" 
• if your answer is Yes and a "N" if your answer is No. 

, 1 » Have your previous teachers afforded you ever^ opporttmity 
to learn? 

2. In the past, have you felt free to discuss your feelings with 

your teachers? 

3. Should your subjects help you learn more about the world of work? 

_ U. Do you feel you would learn more if you could pick your subjects 

and your teachers? 
5» Do .you feel you would enjoy school more if you could select some 

of your subjects and teachers? 
6. Are you satisfied with what you are being taught? 

Are you satisfied with the way your teachers teach you? 
^B. Do you feel how well you learn or don't learn should influence 

how your teacher is rated? 
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, 9. Do you like cla^-^ses in which all the cMldren do the same thing 

at the same tim^^? 
10. If your parents did not make you, vouiM 70U come to school 

regularly? 

11* Do your teachers give you oaou^ oAances to participate in 

•class lessDns? 

12 • In school, do you l^arn more by ^^lorking alone than you do by 

working in groups? 
13 • Should teachers make chxlctTEOx Isarn? 

Ih* When you go to a class do yam: like liSte subject more than the 

teacher? 

l^* Do you feel pupils should, hscwe a voice in how our school is run? 

16 • As part of your school expsriecace, do you feel pupils would be 

willing to work in neighborhood establishments without receiving 

pay? 

17» Would yorLlike many of i:»he iihir^ you do out of school, to be 

included dn the things you do in school? 
18. Do you think your schooX would be better if your parent(s) 

visited more often and showed a greater interest in its operation? 
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19 • V/hen applying discipline to pupils, should all pupils be 

treated the same no matter what the clrcianistances? 
20. What do you consider to be a good teacher? 
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1. S. IgSX STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 

Personnel: Professional, 35 Auxiliary, 10 
Y=YesA=No 

1. Is it realistic for I.S. 158 to set as a goal ''Meeting the 
emotional, social, and eucational needs of all students, to 
the degree possible, in a public middle school 

2. Do your pupils" generally feel free to discuss their school 
and personal problems with you? i 

3. Do most of your pupils « freely admit a lack of understanding 
-when an assignment is given? 

ii. Do you agree that up to 90% of I.S. 1$8 students are well 

adjusted socially and emotionally? 
5» Is it desirable for parents to visit school regularly without 

prior appointments? 

6. In your Initiated contacts with parents are they usually in 
support of the student? 

7. In your instructional program, do you make it a point, on an 
on-going basis, to foster an appreciation for our diverse life 
styles? 

8. Do you feel our students" are mature enough to select the non- 
basic subjects they will take and the teacher who will teach . 
them? 



Do you freely admit a lack of understanding when unclear 
about an instructional approach? 

10. Do you seek curriculum assistance from supervisors and 
colleagues when it is needed? 

11. Do you feel free to engage in innovative practices in your 
classroom? 

12. Do you experience pressure from your colleagues not to be 
innovative? « 

13. Do you generally feel that what you ai*e doing in your class- 
room is superior to innovations suggested by the administra- 
tion, colleagues, district office, etc.? 

lli. Is it fair to say that "culture is learned, not inborn"? 

15. Would you voluntarily participate in a staff workshop on 
"Afro-Hispanic Culture" after school or during your unscheduled 
school time? 

16. If you were given the opportunity, in cooperation with your 
supervisor to identify specific desired changes in learner 
behavior and assisted in developing instructional approaches 
designed to negotiate these changes, would the pupils success 
or failure be a fair indicator of your performance as a pro- 
fessional? 
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_J.7. When ability grouping is used as a basic criteria for class 
organization, the teacher's expectation of students is 
directly related to the class placement? 

_18. Do you feel heterogenous class groupings delimit your effective- 
ness as a practicing professional? 

__19. Do you feel sharing your dissatisfaction with the performance of 
a colleague would encourage that colleague to ctrive for 
positive change? 

__20. Do you delimit student participation in order to cover prescribed 
curriculum content? 

__21. We claim that a majority of our students do not have sufficient' 

command 6f the basic skills to be successful in school. Elementary 
teachers blame the home; junior high school teachers blame the 
elementary school; high schools blame the junior high schoolsy-etc^ 
Should we in the middle school say "the buck stops here" and 
initiate a plan of action to equip our pupils • with the skills they 
need? 

22. Would you be willing to have students participate with, members on 
an on-going planning committee? 

23. Would you feel comfortable abandoning much of what we now teach 
and develop your instructional program around the interests and 
out-of -school experiences of your pupils'? 
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J^k* Do you think staff members would be encouraged to do a better 
job is parents were more supportive and actively involved 
in the affairs of our school? 

25*. Do you feel that everyone loses when we fail to develop in 

terms of his potential, a student's intellect and self-esteem? 

26* Many parents must care for younger children during school hours 
and cannot, therefore, visit teachers during that time. If 
the parents of your pupils would visit you at the end of the 
school day, would you be willing to remain in school one after- 
noon bi-weekly to meet with them? 

27. If teachers cannot remediate pupil learning problems with extra 
assistance from Federal, State, local and private agencies, should 
those. teachers be denied access to this assistance? 

28. Is it realistic for our school to have a single code of discipline 
(treat all pupils in the same«manner according to the offense)? 

29 • In your opinion, is a good school one in which rules and regulations 

are strictly enforced and violators punished? 
30. In your opinion, does a good administrator use all of those 

resources available to him including "U" ratings to insure that 
staff implement a viable instructional program? 
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" HOW l.S. Ig8 PARQ^TS AND COMMUNITY MEMBERS VIEW THEIR SCHOOL " 

CHECK "l'» PARENT COMMUNITY MEMBER 

How many of your children attend Public School? 

How many of your children have dropped out of school? 

Are you a High School graduate? 

Did you attend school in New York City? 

INSTRUCTICNS: Below are some questions which will help us in our 
efforts to make I,S, ISSX the type of school ycaa, 
as parents aHd coiranvinity members, would like it to 
be. In the space to the left of each question 
please put J2i "Y" for Yes, a "N" for No, and a 
"D" if the question does not apply to you. 

Are "the schools meeting the needs of all children as best 

they can? 

^2. Does your child like to go to school? 

«.3' Does your child feel free to honestly discuss his school 

adjustment with you? 

Do yon feel free to visit you child's school without an 

appointment? 

Should parents feel free to visit their child's school with- 
out an appointment? 

^6, Do you feel you demonstrate^ to a satisfactory degree, your 

interest in and support of, the education being received by 
the children in your community? 

o .„■.■,■ . 
ERIC 
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1. Should deliberate effort be made in our schools to help 

children understand and appreciate cultures other than 
their own? 

Do you feel you know enough about what is going on in your 

child's school (the schools in your community)? 
__9. Have you made an effort to 1mm as much as yzm can about 

the educational program, policies^ and practices of the sdanols 

in your n^ghboriaood? 
J.G. In the middiie school, should pupils be afforded informaticm 

about, and gi-ven experiences in the world of work? * 
jLl» Do you feel middle school pupils -are mature enough to select 

their non-re; ^uired subjects and the teachers who will teach 

them? 

\2. Do you feel school staffs should be rated, according to the 

achievement of their pupils? 
JL3* Do you feel children whould be assigned to classes on the 

basis of ability (how well they read)? 
_lU. Do you feel parents should be consulted in rating school staff 

members? 

JL5. Do you feel pupil achievement is influenced by teacher attendance? 
l6. Are there influences outside the school which affect children 
and make it difficult for schools to succeed? 
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17. Do you feel middle school pupils » should be afforded the 

opportunity to participate in some of the decision making 

processes in school? 
18 • As part of his school experience, would you be willing to 

have your child work part-time on a voiluntary basis in a 

neighborhood .establishment ? 

19. Do youth^seem Lo.Jieam more out of sstiool than they do In? 

20. As a parent. iSE^/or community member, do you think your 
active involvamsnt. -in the schools afSirs would help that 
school become mare -effective? 

21. Many parents do not visit school during school hours because 
they must care for younger children. If yoiir child's teacher 
were available to see you after the close of the school day, 
would you visit school more often? 

22. If schools cannot correct pupil learning problems with extra 
State, Federal, and private funds, should those funds be cut off? 

23. Should our school have a single code of discipline and, therefore, 
treat all pupils in the same manner for the same offense? 

2l|. What do you consider to be a good school? 



2^. What do you consider to be a rg3Dd teacher? 
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SUMMARY OF STOPBNT, STAFF> PiBEWT^ COiMONITI QUESTIOMAIR fflSSfCMSES 

STUDENTS PRQFESSICKAL AUXELIAIIT ATTEHDED N.Y.SCHOQL& A 

PiffiENT COMMDNIir- Piffi 
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8 28 
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3 
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18 
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15 21 
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27 
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9 




25 
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"FONCM AND LEiRNDIG FOCI on 

RESMSE 
3 2 10 

1. I prefer to emphasize the 
validity of studoit attitudes 
. md feeJ-lngs 30 35 10 


SCHOOL FCR FR 

PHB(JIIEM(JJ 
.12 3 

10 38 27 


E k mi iBOLESCQITS^' 

1. Students need to have the facts 
presented to them via the curric- ' 
ulun. 


5. 1 prefer to have fixed tijae 
demarcation within days to 
. ' assist Id student control 12 13 20 


. _ 30 3li U 


2, I prefer to have variable time 
demarcations within days in spite 
of student control problemsi 


3. 1 prefer to each one concept 
at a tlie by one instnic- 
tional strateo 28 22 2^ 


35 25 11 


3. 1 am constantly changing Instruc- 
tional strategies on the basis of ^ 
feedback from B|y students 


Ij, I find it Wt to use 
intrensic Botivational 
reward systems 38 27 10 


5 12 58 


i I use extrensic motivational systems 
such as grades 


i, I am at ease using pupil- 
pupil, pupil-pupils 

transacticQ patterns 30 lO 5 


10 13 52 


5. I prefer to use teacher-pupil" " 
transactional patterns 


f. Our students will aake wise 
choices> of learning exper- 
. iencgs ' lo 30 3$ 


10 21 Ik 


6, I emphasize teacher direction 
of learning experiences 


/. If pemiitted, students can 
assist in the prescription 
of behavioral outcoies for 33 28 13 
teachiAj-leamlng transactloDs 


13 62 


!. I should prescribe the behavioral 
outcomes for.each core based upon 
diagnosed student weaknesses!, 
within a discipline ' 


5. I prefer to have control of the 
instructicoal proferaitt, 60 Ij 


21. 20 3li 


8. 1 know how to plan for student 
choices In leanilng modes 


9. Student s elf-explorati.on 
in relation to utilization 
of disciplijie for long range 
plans can be achieved 7 liO 29 


16 20 38 


^. l ei^hasize mastery of grade 
appropriate materials within a 
given discipline . . 
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SUIARY OF STAFF RESPCffSES (CCNT'D) 



RESPONSE mm^x 



3 2 10 12 3 



10. students should be closely 

aupenrised in the library li3 22 10 10 35 30 


10, I prefer to have students under their 
own recognizanc'e in the materials center 


11. I prefer to use the 
sequential-chronological 

textbook approach • lil 20 It 30 3? 8 


11.^1 use (he non-sequential conceptual 
■ 'approach to instruction 


12. 1 can easily Miage dif-' 
ferent initiated teach- 
ing stations in my 

. classroom 5 25 li5 6? 3 1 ■ 2 


12. I prefer to teach in large-open 
undifferentiated spaces 


13. I use open questioning 
techniques most of the ' 
time (encourage students 

to express opinions) 13 22 liO 10 30 35 


13.1 utilize structured questioning 
techniques designed to have students 
give back specific informtion 


lli. mice to see students 
spending open class 
periods. exploring various 

interest areas 59 13 k ' 15 20 kO 


llj. I like to see students spending • 
non-assigned class periods , in care- ■ 
fully supervised study hall ■ : , 


15. 1 believe concepts should' 
b^ introduced in a some-- 
what sequential pattern 
based on individual 

student progress. l5 l6 12 3ii 2? 


15. 1 believe concepts should -be 
introduced on the basis of 
group progress. 


16. I believe feedback on the 
. success or failure of 
teaching-learning trans- 
actions should be analyzed 

on a group basis • 10 53 12 2 28 li5 


16. I believe success or failure, 
of teaching-leaming transf actions 
should be analyzed on an 
individual basis , 



NOTE: Under "Response Frequency" above; 0=unable to locate myself on this form; l=slightly 

descriptive, "over"; 2 'sometimes descriptive; : 
'"' "'3=generally"Mcriptive ; 
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The foregoing questionhaires completed by students, parents, 
community people and staff members have not been used for the 
purpose of gathering hard and fast data. As previously stated, 
those subtle and often unrecorded gut feelings of our relevant 
publics could not be obtained in this way. As people read and 
react, they invariably develop extreme of def^ns^i veness and/or 
aggression.-" The questionnaires were designed to determine paren- 
tal attitudes and therefore were not productive of measurable 
data. 

An ap-rraisal of the informal interviews and questionnaire 
responses leads to the conclusion that all concerned feel that 
the schools of District 12 are not doing the job they should,' 
"and indeed, are capable of. 

Student Que stionnaire Responses : 

Responses to the student quest ionnaire forces one to con- 
elude that frustrations arising out of inflexible learning 
situations, curriculum content foreign to the student needs and 
-interests, and a general air of insensi tivi ty . These produce 
alienation and result in decisions by many students that there 
is no point in trying. Out of this frustration, many have 
developed disparaging So-lf-images and have all desire to succeed 
academically. A school climate which motivates and offers out- 
lets for the innate talents of these students can sorve as the 
vehicle for reversing the failure pattern which many have become 
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accustomed to. 

Sixty-three percent of the students indicated they had 

been in New York City schools five years or more; 26% four 
years; 8% three years, and the remainder between one and two 
years . 

Asked how they liked school this year as compared to 
last year, 53% of the students checked "more". The following 
table presents the student ratings at the other levels: 

"The same" "A little more" "Less" "No opinion" 

20% 14% 0 

' Sixty-three percent of the students indicated they usually 
secured the help they needed from their teachers with 8% indica- 
ting they did not receive enough help. 

In terms of discussing school with their parents, 34% of the 
students checked often, 38%, sometimes, and 17% said seldom. 

A tabulation of student responses to the question that 
asked about help they were receiving in the various curriculum 
areas is presented below; 
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TABLE 4 

I.S. 158X Students' Perce-ptions of Their 
Academic Progress 



Curriculum Areas 


Yes 


No 


Mot Sure 


iH-iadinR 


80% 


8% 


12% 


.Speaking 


70% 


24% 


16% 


Writing 


66% 


• 18% 


16% 


Mathemat ics 


81% 


8% , 


11% 


■Social Studies 


70% 


12% 


18% 


Science 


61% 


18% 


21% 



Within a set of ten questions designed to elicit opinions 

reflecting? student attitudes tfoward their school and, its instruc- 
tional program, all calling for a ''yes'' , "no'', or ''don't know" 
answers, fifty-three percent of the students again indicated they 
like school now better than they used to. Other student responses 
in this area are presented below. 

TABLE S 

I.S. 158X Student Responses to Questions on 
Their School and Instruction 





Yes 


No 


Don • t 
Know 


Daily homework assignments received 


66% 


30 


4% 


Value of school work to later life 


85 


14 




Perceived aspirations 


30 


66 


4 


Parents Influence on future 


65 


33 


2 


Preparation for future choices 


28 


9 


63 


Is our school better than others 


64 


in 


26 


Do parents fee), our school is better 
than others 


71 


1 


28 


Do friends think our school is better 


83 


5 


12 


Teacher assistance when you don't under 
, stand 


-72 


28 
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Students were asked to describe their attitudes and behavior, 
especially in school by checking "often", "seldom", "not at all", 
to indicate the degree of applicability to themselves of each of 
twelve statements. Student responses on these items are noted 
below: 

TABLE 6 

IIow I.S. 158X Students Perceive Themselves 

Not 
at 





Often 


Self. 


All 


respect the rights orf^bthers " i 


85% 


14% 


1 % 


protect the property \ of others 


73 


24 


3 


diiianinaepenaenLperson 


S8 


32 


10 


do my school and class \work 


67 


23 


10 


study my lessons 


74 


19 


2 


try to use my leisure time wisely 


89 ^ 


9 


2 


like to help other people 


48 


SO 


2 


like to participate in school activities 


76 


11 


13 


participz^te in group activities outside 


S2 


26 


22 


school 








participate by answering questions in class 


63 


23 


14 


do my assigned work in and outside of 


54 


28 


18 


hool freely 








ask forhelpwhen I.need it 


42 


3r/ 


23 



61 
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The rating of 9% in "How other students treat you", is twice 
as high as the "don»t care" ratings in all areas except "Did you 
learn as much as you wanted to this year" - 15%. This rating of 
9% in relation to the other "Don't care" suggest that the area 
of peer relationships is truly a significant one. The validity 
of the 9% is highly questionable . The 59% indicating they are 
dissatisfied with the way they read would lead one to question 
the validity of 15% "Don't care" when asked "Did you learn as much 
as you wanted to this year?" When compared with the other "Donit, 
cares" the 15% rating is three times greater than the p.thers 
except, for the rating on "How other students treat you" and even 
here it is 3/5ths greater. 

Parent/Comm uni ty Questionnaire Responses : " 

An analysis of the Par M* c/Communi ty Quest ionnaire reveals that 
a large percentage of parents and community members feel detached 
from the schools. One is led to believe tha-t these constituents 
feel their potential for involvement in the schools is viewed 
negatively by school personnel. As a result, they have left 
decisions about the schools t". the educators . One concerned parent 
stated : 

"There arc many things going on in niy child's 
school that I feel are not right, however, I 
don't go in until they really get bad, or I 
am invited in. I doii^t go in because I have 
known of teachers retaliating against children 
when the parents of these children have qucs- 
tioned school practices. What the teachers 
say go on a child's record and the child can 
. be hurt later on." 
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A positive home/school relationship is one of the most import- 
ant components of any successful school program. When teachers and 
parents see each other frequently and informally, in a mutually 
supportive atmosphere, they provide the reinf orcementr-'necessary 
for supporting the total program. Parents need to be informed and 
to know that theirs is a vital role in the development of their 
children. 

Inner city parents are beginning to demand Can.d rightly so) 
to be consulted before broad policy is decided upon and implement- 
ed; to participate in the evaluation process, and to play a role 
in deciding what efforts will be undertaken to upgrade and improve 
the performance of their schools. But their numbers are far too 
sma 11. 

Responses to the questionnaire were returned by 30 .percent of 
the parents. Although the number of returns was lower than expect- 
ed, it was large enough to form a representative sampling of our 
parent population, I did not separate the responses according to 
student grade level because I found that some of the parents had 
children in both grade 6 and grade 7. 

Parental responses about the length of time t he ir""chi 1 dr en 
had been in District 12's schools agreed substantial ly with the 
information provided by the students' themselvos, I found, how- 
ever, that some parents were not sure if a given grade school was 
in the district and the school number was written on the question- 
naire. 
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Sixty-eight percent of the parents indicated that thi;y had 
visited the school one t^ three times during the school year. A 
low of 2 percent indicated they had visited four to seven times, 
and a negl igibl e percent indicated they had visited more than seven 
times. Indicating why they had visited school, most of the 
parents checked '^requested and voluntarily". 

Parent respondents were asked to check "agree", "disagree", 
*'no opinion", against s ix f a vora.b 1 e statements about aspects of 
our school and its teaching. Eighty-three percent of the respond- 
ents agreed with the statement, "In my opinion, the supervisory 
staff in our school affords support and direction to their teachers 
Fifteen percent of the respondents marked "no opinion". The larg- 
est percent of parents indicating disagreement with a statement did 
so next to "I inspect student's work on display in our school"^ 
SS'l'percent . This high level of disagreement was perhaps due to the 
fact that most parents came to school for a special purpose while 
enroute to or from work and time was of the essence. 

Parents were asked to respond to thirteen items relating to 
the success realized by their children this school year. In addi- 
tion to indicating if their children had realized success in school 
parents were also asked to indicate their satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction with the success or lack of success realized. Parental 
response to the thirteen items follows: 
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TABLE 7 

I. S. 158 Student Progress as Viewed 
by Their Parents 

Dissatis- 





Yes 


No 


Satis fied 


fied 


•ixeaaing 




38% 


58% 


42% 


~ PI a u li V? in A L X u o 


66% 


34% 


58$ 


42% 




SB'S 


42% 


3 3% 


67% 




7 0-i 


Z 7 -8 


6 5 % 


35% 


-Getting along with school staff 


75% 


25% 


72% 


28% 


"Relating to classmates 


69% 


31% 


60% 


40% 


-Adjusting at home 


56% 


44% 


45% 


55% 


-Respecting the rights of others 


75% 


25% 


68% 


32% 


-Showing an interest in school 


82% 


18% 


80% 


20% 


-Discussing school at home 


48% 


52% 


65% 


35% 


-Showing an interest in reading 


51% 


49% 


42% 


58% 


-Wanting to come to school 


85% 


18% 


83% 


17% 


-Planning what he (she) would 
like to be 


53% 


4 7% 


69% 


31% 


In their responses noted above. 


over 


fifty 


percent of 


the 



parents indicated satisfaction with the progress realized by their 
children in each of the areas this school year. Although the parents 
indicated that their children had realized progress this year, for 
no item did an equal percentage of parents indicate satisfaction with 
the progress realized. This difference in realized progress and 
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satisfaction suggests that our parents have high expectations and 
aspirations for their children. 

Bighty-five percent of the responding parents indicated they 
f^lt I,S. 158 was a better school ;:han other schools their children 
had attended. This f avorab 1 e rat ing may have been influenced by 
the f?,ct that ours was a new facility and parents were impressed 
with the physical plant. 

In terms of their i nvo 1 vemen t , o ver two-thirds of the respon- 
dents indicated that they had been encouraged to take part in school 
activities and that they did plan to become more involved during the 
coming year. 

S t a f f Qu estionnaire R c s p o n s e.s -Sj^i^f^, : ^ 

All of the staff mem-beir s indicated that they felt it realistic 
for I.S, 1S8X to set as a goal meeting the social, emotional and 
educational needs of all students. But their-other responses did 
not indicate an awareness of what these goals might be. Nor did 
they imply a high expectancy in terms of those process skills 
necessary for independent discovery, evaluation, making judgments 
and drawing conclusions based on these judgments. The large per- 
centage of responses suggesting that teachers should control the 
learning environment implied a lack of faith in the abilities of 
stur.onts to set meaningful, realistic goals and to implement 
independent group programs of action leading to the attainment 
of them. These staff views, which lean toward highly structured, 
f ac t -ori cn t ed , t each er -con t ro 1 1 ed learning environments are con- 
trary to the needs of inner-city minority youth and to the devel- 
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opmental needs characteristic of miccle-school students. 

Staff responses on the Learning Focus Inventory revealed 
that less than twenty-seven percent of the respondents strongly 
favored student -cent ered learning environments. Factors possibly 
influencing the preference for '^ubj ect -centered teaching/learning 
over s tudent -cent ered situations, might relate to the fact that 
our colleges require undergraduates to select major subject areas 
for concentration. Further, the N.Y.C. Board of Education pays 
teachers an increased stipend for specializing in a' given subject 
area? 

The priority accorded to s^sb j ect-area specialization by both 
the colleges and the Board of-Education has served to de-empha- 
size the inter-relationship of knowledge. In addition, student- 
centered situations call for individualization of instruct ion . 
Primary attention is given to the interests and diagnosed needs 
of students, with prescriptions based on these needs. Instruc- 
tion of this type calls for increased teacher flexibility and 
the development of appropriate management systems. Many teachers, 
due to unf amiliari ty with individualized instruction and the fear 
of increased disciplinary problems, under such a system, resist 
its introduction. 

Just as parents have a need to be consul ted and involved in 
a meaningful way with the total educational program, teachers have 
certain needs as they attempt to facilitate the learning process. 
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In a research study of tlic needs and problems of teachers, tlie 
i^.n.A. found that five problems outrank all others in importance 
to teachers: (1) protection of job security; (2) adapting instruc- 
tion to the wide range of pupil abilities and achievement; (3) 
relating understanding of pupil indifference; (4) an overabund- 
ance of iion-instructional duties; and (5) providing foi:...indi vi - 
dual needs when class loads are too large. r" V 

Tho tc.acliers ' questionnaire prepared for this practicum was 
the most detailed of those used for the survey. Respondents, 
reported in this survey, answered all items on the questionnaire. 

vSixty-thrcc percent of tlie teacher respondents were men, the 
approximate percentage of males on our school staff. All of the 
respondents had qualifications beyond the bachelor»s degree and 
three percont of the staff was engaged in post-graduate work. 
None of the respondents had earned degrees beyond the masters 
level. 

Only thoreo percent of the staff indicatod they had taken in- 
r.ervice courses during the school year. Tliirty-six percent of the 
respondents; indicated they had taken college credits during the 
school year. '^'hi^^ 'lifih percentage is perhaps attributable to the 
fact that New York City requires thirty hours beyond the bachelor»s 
i f teachers are to mainta i n their license:;. Sn lary increments are 
also given for thirty creditr. beyond the bachelor's in a specific 
area of s p c c i a 1 i a t i o n . 
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All of the teacher respondents indicated they had partici- 
pated in staff development programs during the year. They also 
indicated that these workshops had been either very or fairly 
helpful. None of the respondents indicated a level of helpful- 
ness below "fairly". 

The school curriculum was considered to be suited to the 
needs, interest and abilities of our students by 71 p'eVcent of the 
respondents. Only five percent indicated "no" in this area. 

Only thirty-six percent of the staff felt that the core 
curriculum was an excellent instructional vehicle, seventeen 
percent, above average, and twenty-eight percent, average. The 
remainder expressed no opinion or felt the approach was below 
average. 

Seventy -six percent of tlie respondents thought the quality 
of instruction in our school was cither excellent or average, 
nightcen percent of the teachers offered "no opinion" in this 
area. 

The teachers were asked to rate the severity of 12 possible 
problcuus relating to our students, staff, parents, and materials/ 
equipmeiu. The answer choices listed "none", "slight", "serious". 
The only conditions checked as serious by more than one- third of 
the teachers were student behavior, student motivation, and super- 
visory a s s i s I n n c v . T he rating of supervisory assistance as 
serious hy more than one-third of the staff was strongly influenced 
by tlic belief of teachers that supervisors should engage in immed- 



iatc punitive action for student behavior they considered dis- 
ruptive or atypical. Too often teachers failed to realize that, 
in many case, student behavior could be classified as reactions 
to their actions and supervisors had to take these into consider- 
ation. In addition to teacher disagreement with supervisory hand 
linR of student problems, it is recognized that, during the first 
half of the school year, our supervisors were unable to involve 
themselves, to the degree desired, with supervision of instruct- 
ion. As indicated in the body of this report, we were a new 
school and a considerable amount of our supervi sors ' t ime was 
spent with those administrative tasks directly related to open- 
ing a new school. 

Sixty-nine percent of the teachers indicated their use of 
the core approach, individualization, and grouping were often 
effective. This rating of the effectiveness of their success 
with core teaching was especially significant since only thirty- 
six percent indicated they thought the core curriculum was an 
excellent vehicle for instruction. If our questionnaire had 
been structured f or t ea ch er s to indicate problems teachers were 
experiencing with core teaching, we would iiave gained some in- 
sight into this discrepancy. 

In their appraisal of the e1Vc c t i vc ncs s of our supportive 
personnel, at least three percent of the teachers indicated that 
all of those staffs were effective except the guidance counselo.r. 
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Only . thirty-thx-ee percent of the staff rfelt the guidance coun- 
selor had been effective. 

The question about parents drew positive responses. Three- 
fourths of the teachers said parents were very responsive, and 
a majority felt our school encouraged parental interest in 
students' intellectual and emotional growth. 

All of the. teachers indicated they would recommend a friend 
to work in our school, 

A subs tantial oma j ori ty of theteachers reported excellent 
or good relations between themselves and other staff members, 
students, parents, and counselors. 

Asked about the main trend of change in our school, the 
teachers answered as shown on the following table: 

TABLE 6 ^-"^^^ 

Teacher's Perceptions of CKaiige Trend 
At I. S*. 158X 



Students' social development 
-Students' progress in English and Lang. Arts 
Students' progress in Math 
General student academic progress 
Students' attitudes toward • school 
Students* social development 
StudentsVself-imapo 
Parents' interest in education 
Students' aspirations 
Parents* school involvement 
School/community relations 



E 


G 


F 


? 


28 


16 


40 


16 


50 


30 


9 


1 1 


39 


30 


13 


18 


46 


23 


18 


1 3 


33 


47 


11 


9 


34 


30 


26 


10 


44 


28 


18 


10 


34 


29 


28 


9 


25 


30 


18 


27 


33 


32 


22 


13 


35 


27 


22 


16 
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Auxi 1 iary Staff Questionnaire 

The auxiliary staff questionnaire was given to all non- 
professional staff members. In their response, two percent 
reported that they had not attended school beyond the elemen- 
tary level; seventy-four percent had pone to hi^^h school: 
twenty-three percent had taken college courses; and one per- 
cent had graduated from college. 

All of the respondents indicated they had worked in the 
district three or more years with fifty-six percent at the 
fourth-year level, thirty-threo percent at the fifth; and 
eleven percent having served six years or more. 

Responding to the question on good features of our school, 
the percent of auxiliary staffs' responses for theitems listed. 



f o 1 lows : 

-Building 85-6 

-Supervisory Staff 76% 

-Teaching Staff 68-o 

-Cur r i cu 1 um 7 7% 

-Parental Involvement 53% 

- S t a r ^ c 1 a t i o n s .1 3 % 

-Assistance to Staff 7 5 % 
-Supervisory e c e p t i v i t y 6 0 % 



In terms of job satisfaction, seventy -six percent of the 
respondents indicated dissatisfaction with "lunch duty*'. The 
next highest level of dissatisfaction was fifty-three percent 
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for hall patrol. These were the two areas in which all persons' 
were more or less independent in their contacts with students. 
There w£B less than fifteen percent experessed dissatisfaction 
in the ther at^signed responsibilities. The highest area of job 
satisfaction was ninety-six percent for '•individual and group 
assistance to students". 

On fourteen items relating to students ' behavioral attitudes 
and interests, the auxiliary staff gave the general student body 
ratings as noted below: 

TABLE 9 

B||^^^ How The Students of I.S. 158X V/ere Rated by 
■ Auxiliary Personnel in Their School. 





E 


G 


S 


NI 


U 


"Peer relationships 




5% 


50% 


30% 


15% 


-Student/teacher relat ionships 




15% 


60% 


18% 


5% 


-Student attitudes toward school 




30% 


50% 


15% 


5% 


^Student involvement in learning 


5% 


15% 


60% 


15% 


5% 


-Student response to adults 




5% 


50% 


30% 


15% 


-Provisions for active learning 


10% 


50% 


30% 


10% 




-Student involvement in decision makinj^ 




3 5% 


40% 


15% 




-Student council activities 


15!li 


45% 


30% 


10% 




-Student self attitudes 


5% 


20% 


5% 


15% 




-School discipline 




12% 


20% 


65% 


3% 


-Student care of public property 




5% 


75% 


18% 


2% 


-Student initiative 




10% 


80% 


10% 




-Student self pride 




28% 


65% 


5% 




-Student school spirit 




35% 


30% 


10% 
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IV 

Goals and Objectives 

Working from the research results outlined in the preceding 
chapter, wo then proceeded to develop a set of concrete goals and 
objectives for the project. It must be s tres s ed , however , that 
it was d.rficult and, in some areas, impossible to state the 
goals and objectives in quantifiable terms. 

Since I.S. ISSX opened the same month the practicum was 
initiated, we lacked data on tlie achievement level of students 
be/ond that in the cumulative student folders supplied by the 
Feeder schools. Much of the data needed was missing from these 
f o 1 ders . 

Accordingly, we did not attempt to measure the school 
against itself in terms of achievement levels, attendance, 
behavior, and the like. Rather, the attempt was to compare 
I.S. 158X against other intermediate and junior high schools in 
District 12. Results of these comparisons are offered in the 
appendices to this report. 

With that disclaimer, the fo llovo L^rrg" were the stated goals 
and objectives of the practicum: 

To be In n position to identify diverse - - and desirable - - 
teaching- 1 earni ng environment!? was l major goal. 

To attain it, we identified the fo 1 1 owi ng objectives: 

To identify different teaching styles and preferences, 
aviong the staff. 
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goals - 2 

-- To identify different learning stylos anions the students. 
Given thnt information, to match students and toaclicrs 
according to their respective st>'les, 
A second govl wns discovery of individual sttitudinal and 
behavioral characteristics among both students and staff with a 
view toward s tructur in)^: the new and diverse t e a c h i n;>/ 1 e ar n i n g 
environments . 

At the same time an important goal was. to promote an under- 
standing on the part of both staff and students that behavioral 
characteristics differ by age group and background and that each 
should not regard the other's behavior as atypical. 

From that understanding, it was hoped that staff attitudes 
could be changed to realize that, because a student cannot read 
at or near grade level, docs not mean that he or she lacks other 
strengths. In other words, there would be an attempt to discover 
the strengths in individual students and to translate them for the 
faculty so that those strengths could be capitalized upon in help- 
ing the student acquire needed skills in reading and mathematics. 

To accomplish all of this, we identified still another set of 
objectives: 

To develop a staff commitment to the values of a diverse 
t ea ch i n g / 1 ea rn i ng environment. 

To promote parental accc^ptance of and support for non- 
traditional patterns of instruction. 
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To obtain non-tax levy financial support for the progvam. 
To avoid the possible roadblocks to the prograin inherent 
in contractual restraints imposed by union agreements. 
To develop faculty sensitivity to the special develop- 
mental needs of inner-city, minority, and poverty-level 
younpsters from the middle school years. 
From the broader goals and objectives, we developed more 
specific goals dealing with measures of performance and student 
achievement. Again, it must be stressed that time and other con- 
straints mitigated against the development o f s t r i c 1 1 y me as ur ab 1 e 
objectives in these areas and that comparisons were made not with- 
in the school but against equivalent schools in the same community 
school district. These goals were; 

At the end of the year, to have I.S. 15SX students demon- 
strate an average growth in reading and mat-h p^erformance 
of at least one year and in numbers greater than those for 
other middle schools in the district. 

To realize a progressively significant increase in the 
number of I.S. 158X students passing in their major sub- 
ject areas during the school year. 

To reduce by a significant percentage the number of I.S. 
IS.SX students achieving below grade level in reading and 
mathematics. 

To improve average stuilont attcndar.cc as compared to that 
in o(|uivalcnt schools elsewhere in the district. 



goals-4 50 

Finally, as a strategy, the Pre s cr ip t i ve R,Q.ad ing Inventory 
was to be employed as a diagnostic tool to identify student needs 
and foster a schoolwide program of articulation to help teachers 
tailor an interdisciplinary program to meet individual student 
needs. 

As will be seen in the succeeding chapter, "Statement of the 

Problem", the obs trades to achievement of these goals and object- 

i ) 

ives were many anci serious. And, as suggested in the section on 

i 

evaluation, the outcomes were difficult to quantify in absolute 
terms. Rut, at this writing, both goals and objectives still 
r;eem sound and, given adequate time and dedication, attainable. 
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Statement of the Problem 

The major focus of this practicum, (developed from Septem- 
ber 1974 - June 1975) has been the development and implementa- 
tion of a program of an i n s t rue t io na 1 / 1 earn i nr^ environment whose--^^ 

structure would be significantly diverse to accommodate the 
varied abilities, interests and t e a c h i n g/ 1 ca rn i ng 'tyles of the 
students and staff of I.S. 158X, an inner city middle school. 
Due to the ingrained and often s e 1 f - d e f o a t i n g a t t i t ud e s wh i ch 
inner city poor students and their school staffs generally have 
as related to their potential for success in the school setting, 
the question had to be considered, "Could our proposed program 
effectively deal with the problems and often unconscious aspi- 
rations of its participants, while at the same time, function 
within the constraints of our union contracts, Board of Hducation 
policies, and community suspicions which had developed as a result 
of persistent failure in t_h£ system "? 

In this practicum, I have accepted the precariousness of the 
challenge with t h e > con v i c t i o n that continued failure of our stu- 
dents and those who teach them must be reversed. 

To achieve such a reversal, I realized that changes, adjust- 
ments, and in many cases, complete reversals, would have to be 
considered in the roles and activitior> of all those human resourc- 
es directly and indirectly involved in our scnool setting. In this 
parcticum report, therefore, I have attempted to answer certain 
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basic questions relating to the educational delivery system in 
our school and those human beings who make up our school commu- 
nity population. These questions and answers have been gleaned 
from the questionnaires and interviews (taken from our relevant 
public) as presented earlier. 

I fully realize the limitations of time placed upon me by 
Nova and due to the nature of things, answers to these questions, 
to the degree desired, will not be realized within the time span 
allotted. However, answers .to the questions presented should 
show that school resources should be used to provide greater 
equity of educational opportunity for inner city poor children. 

Specifically, th^ practicum proposed to answer the follow- 
ing major questions: 

1 . What are some of the characteristics of a school which 
provi'cfes diverse teaching/ 1 earning environments : 

2, i'/hat do we need to know about the stuilcnt/staf f popula- 
tier: in order to implement an effective program of pro- 
viding such environments? 

. What are the long and short range priorities in a school 
offering such en v ir onments ? 

4. How can we develop staff commitment to the values in such 
environments ? 

5. How do we educate parents about this no n - t r a d i t I o n a 1 

|) I • r o a c h n n d secure their a c t i v c s u p p o r t ? 
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6. Mow can a program of diverse teaching/ learning environ- 
ments be effectively supplemented by non-tax-levy support? 

7, How can tiie possil)le negative effects of contractual 
constraints be avoided wlien structuring a school around 
diverse teaching/learning cnvirorments? 

1^^° ?15 -L-*--^ ? ^ t: i 0 n a 1 e : 

Twenty-five years ago, the New York City sclioo 1 system ranked 
among the best in our nation. Since tiiat time, however, the system 
has been increasingly attacked ^or its failure to adequately teach 
its clients the basic skills and, tlierefore, equip them with the 
knowledge and s k i 1 1 s n e c e s s ary for their maximum grovoth and develop- 
ment. The failure of the system has been especially evident in 
those schools located in minority, low income areas of our city. 
Community School District 12 is located in one of these areas. 

In addiLion to low student achievement, the district's schools 
are characterised by high rates of student absenteeism, mobility, 
vandalism, staff turnover, and staff absenteeism. In developing 
this practicum, I theoriz^od tliat , as a result of our program ox 
diverse teaching/learning environments, we could significantly 
decrease, in comparison with the rest of the district, tlie percent- 
age of cliildrcn achieving below the level of minimum competency, 
as well as the levels of truanc)', vandal isn, staff absenteeism, 
and staff tKrnovcr. T based that theory on the following: 
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1- Students who score in the lowest qnartilc in reading and 
math on standardized tests will show positive changes in 
behavior as they experience academic success inschool. 
In their study of seventy-six second graders, and fifty- 
. seven third graders in the Grcenburg, New York public 
schools, Frcelow, Charry, and Fr e i 1 i ch , ^ found that, as 
these students made significant progress in reading and 
math skills, they progressed socially to a point where 
tliey were viewed as being "free of behavioral problems*'. 

2. A s::udent*s motivation and, consequently, his classroom 
performance c;tn be positively affected by instructional 
approaches suited to his learning style and by curricular 
content which relates to his interests and experiential 
level. While at t:he Center for Coordinated Education at 
Santa Barbara, Dr. L. Rubin'^ cojiducted an experiment in 
an attempt to discover if ''natural style" should be a 
significant factp.r, in professional training. He conclud- 
ed that: 

"Teachers do vary in the way they go about their 
tasks, and they do find some tactics considerably 
more comfortable and efficient than others. While 
their stylos are not immutable, they liave a deep- 
seated preference for curriculums that fit." 



'^June Charry; Prcilich, Hertram, "A Profile of Children's Behavioral 
dhange", a rriting scale developed throuth the Greenburg, N.Y. 
Pub 1 i c Schob Is. 

^Louis Rubin, "Matching Teacher, Student, and Method", Today ' s 
IL^L^L^i? ^A^J? > September-October 1975, Volume 62, No . 6 . ' 
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He also stated: 

"Since children, too, seem to prefer one style 
to another, wo would be well advised to search 
for arrangements that place both teacher and 
learner at the right table". 

5. The school environment has a critical effect on the deve- 
lopment of learning! behaviors. In the effort to create 
a viable educational pro/^rarn in our school, we had to seek 
positive chanp,C5 in all aspects of the school environment. 
In his study of "The Dimensions of the Hlenientary School 
Hnvironment " , Sadker^^ concludes that discovering the com- 
ponents of a school »s environment should be the first step 
in understanding the learning process, "since learning may 
be defined as resulting from an individual inter-acting 
with his environment ". . 

4. Underachieving students will realize improved rates of 
progress when placed in heterogenous 1 y grouped classes 
(classes with students aclvieving at varying levels). 

5. Teacher expectations are an important factor in student 
achievement , 

G. If teachers understand and are truly sensitive to the 
emotional and developmental needs of students, their 
behavior will reflect an i n cr e a s ed ■ c f f o r t to promote 
. student academic ai'id social growth. The acceleration 
and unovcnncss of physical dcveiopmcnt and physiological 
change in middle school age students have many emotional 

^^David Sndkers, *'I)imcns ions of the Fi 1 emeu, ta x*y School Hnvironment", 
r li e "./l^.. f'}^ ^^SJ^S LPIL*^ 1 Kesearch , Vol. 66, No. 10, July - 

A u'gWs t~ "i "<)'7*.vf p r^'A o 5 r 
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a rul p 5 y c h o 1 o g i c a J side effects which s c li o o 1 staffs 
must understand and deal with positively. 
Reimbursable programs can be effectively used to 
supplement tax levy school programs. The financial 
crises in our cities delimit the amounts of tax levy 
monies available for our schools and reimbursable 
monies can be used to foster programs of individ- 
ualized instruction. 

Direct and active parent/community involvement ina 
school *s program can have a positive effect on that 
pro g r a in . 

Middle schools can meet the widely varying intel- 
lectual development characteristics of their clients 
thn^ough learning actAcitics which embrace a broad ' 
range of modes reading, writing, listening, 
111 a k i n g , a n d d o i n g . 

[Planning and articulation procedures can be implemented 
at the middle school level which will foster the develop- 
ment and ini[)lementation of a coordinated diagnostic, 
prescriptive, mu 1 1 i - cu 1 1 u r a 1 , . interdisciplinary curriculum. 
Supervisory use of efficient man cement techniques will 
encourage imr)roved movement of staff toward dcs ired ' level s 
o f p e r f o rma n c e . 



1 2 . F'o rsona I i ty development is an important part of the 

emerginj^ adolescent's training and his transition from 
childhood to adolescence. It cm braces those areas that' 
portain to the individual's interaction with his or her 
social milieu. The middle school can accommodate this 
, emerging personality through a curriculum that is 
flexible in scope and sequence. Provisions should 
also be made for greater student-teacher contact 
over larger l)locksofti me. 

T_h^ l .^ S , 1 58X Schoo I Co mmu n i ty 

r.S. ISoX is a new Intermediate School located in the South- 
east section of The Bronx, in New York City. The school is cen- 
trally supported by the New York City Board of Education as a 
public school under the direct supervision of Communi ty Schoo 1 
District 12. C.S.D. 12 is composed of three Early Learning 
Centers ( p r e - k ^ n d er gar t en and kindergarten) twenty-one elementary 
schools, three junior high schools (grades 6-9), and five Inter- 
mediate sch.ools (grades 5-8). According to the 1 973-74 school 
census, the district has a total pupil population of 23,389. 
Ethnically, the pupil population is 54.2 nercent Puerto Rican, 
39.9 percent Afro -American , 2.8 percent Other Spanish surnamed, 
and 3.1 i)erccrit Others.^^ Ethnically and economically, the dis- 
trict has experienced dramatic changes in the last few years. 



^Mioard of Education, City of.' iNcw York, Com muni ty Sch ool Pr o f i les , 
(1973- 1974) , p. 12c. 
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In the lUGOs, the etiinic ratio was fifty perccjit otiicr, thirty- 
tlircc percent A fro -Amor 3 can , and seventeen percent F'uerto Rican. 
During ihis time period, tlie District was cate^orizcel as lower- 
raid u 1 e income a lui 11 ]7 p e r - I o w income. It is no\< regarded as a 
|)ockct of povert)'. 

The immediate I.S. i58X school community, in terms of com- 
position, is severity percent Afro-American, twenty-nine percent 
FUierto Rican, and one percent otiiers. The imniecMate school com- 
munity has not experienced the same dramatic changes in racial/ 
ethnic composition as have those of other district schools. 
However, it is experiencing the general social ills which charac- 
terize the district and "the vSoutheast Bronx in general. 

rn*1970, the area was designated by the Mayor's Task Force 
on Poverty as "a pocket, of poverty". The once well-kept apart-- 
ment buildings and one and two-family dwellings are now either 
ab-mdoned, in serious disrepair, or, in many cases, inhabited by 
families too large for tlie- meager accommodations originally pro- 
V i d e d , 

Tliere is widespread unemployment in the school community and 
sixty-five percent of tlie residents have incomes below the poverty 
levels Most of the families in tliis category are e i t h er ' t o t a 1 1 y 
or partially dependent upon private, Federal, City, or State aid 
as a means of survival. This forced dependency has led to overt 
expressions of futility, helplessness, and anger. Those social 
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ills arc reflected in a hi^^h pcrccnta^^c of druj^ use in the area, 
burglaries, thefts, prostitution, youth gangs, alcoholism, school 
truancy, poor student achievement, rivalry between Af ro - Ameri c an 
and Ilispanics for recop,ni ti on , and other attendant ills identi- 
fied with a deteriorating community. 

The physical and economic realities of a commi :^ :y are more 
than just a backdrop for the process of education. Rather, the 
character , strengths , and difficulties of a community permeate the 
e d u c a t i 0 n a I p r 0 c e s s . 

The environment inside of tlie school, I maintain, plays an 
important role in the educational process. At times, the envir- 
onment of the school community and the school interact. Vandalism 
is not uncommon nor is theft and, therefore, security is a press- 
ing problem at I . S . ] 5 8 X . 

Community condi t io ns can make educational achievement diffi- 
cult for the students of a given school. Ilowevcr-, the educational 
program described in this practicum was specifically designed in 
response to the needs and problems of children in one particular 
middle school- The program functioned under circumstances diffi- 
cult for educators. The community cries out for appropriate and 
innovative educational approaches but, at the same time, serves 
to worsen the ciianccs for those innovations and approaches tr 
function smoothly. Difficult conditions can never be an accept- 
able excuse for tlie failure to educate, or the failure of a 
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teacher or of a school system. However, it is important to con- 
sider the settin in which the innovations and approaches are 
being developed before adopting a viewpoint on. their effective- 
ness or the skill with which they are administered. 

.^iJlfJ.iil^i, S^J I . S . 15 SX 

In addition to its commun i t y - r e 1 a t ed problems, I.S. 1S8X 
opened with a teaching staff of which less than seven percent 
had prior experience with pre-adolescents in a school setting. 
The staff, transferred from C.S. 34, was serving under waivers 
of license requirements granted by the Board of Hducation. 

To give the reader a better understanding of the conditions 
under which diverse learning environments were introduced at I.S. 
ISax^.somc. historical background on the staff's p-rior experience 
is in order. 

In September 1969, I opened C.S, 54X as an upper -grades elem- 
entary school. The initial staff in that school was transferred 
from C.S. 92, an overcrowded school in the district. Except 
classes achieving on or above grade level, all fifth and sixth-gra 
pupils attending C.S. 92 were transferred as our pupi 1 population . 
This meant that the school not only received pupils achieving be- 
low minimum levels, hut also^that, according to a check of teacher 
records, teachers tr;insferred into the school appeared to be those 
least experienced or regarded as feast likely to succeed.. However 
through mutual support and committed involvement, the staff by and 
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larjj;c developed into one of the best in the district. And it was 
this same staff that opened I.S. 158 X. 

We learned that C.S. 34 would be closed in December of 1973, 
and in February of 1974, I was appointed us principal of I.S, 
158X (to be officially opened in September, 1974). The staff was 
advised by the Community School Roard that C,S, 54 would remain 
open until tho end of the school year, at which time they would 
be afforded the option of transferring to I.S, 15 8 X or to other 
schools in the district. Out of a staff of professional teachers 
and experienced auxiliary personnel, two teachers requested trans- 
fers. These two teachers indicated thoy would prefer to continue 
working with elementary- age pupils. 

Those staff members opting to come to I.S. 158X did not do 
so without oxpre.. -xons of anxiety. J n t o r e s t i n g 1 y enough, these 
sentiments by and large came -from the professionals and not the 
auxiliary staff members. The staff feedback cited: (1) deteri- 
orating conditions in the I.S. 15S neighborhood; (2) problems with 
neighborhood youth gangs; (5) anticipated absence of parental in- 
volvement; (4) high rates of rape and other forms of p^ersonal 
assaults; (5) parental negativism toward and attacks upon school 
personnel ; (6) wide-spread vandalism; etc. It was in this climate 
of apprehension that we had to open a new school and develop posi- 
tive attitudes toward change. Could we begin to consider' imple- 
menting now programs and speak of options for pupilii before we 
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dealt with the perceived fears of our imp 1 emcn t ers ? 

As wc considered this question, wc realized that, founded 
or unfounded, the expressed fears of our staff were, for many 
of them, real. I decided aj[;ainst an all-out attack upon and 
open confrontation with those fears. Instead, I decided on a 
variety of indirect means desi^^ned to encourage the staff to 
examine its attitudes. 

The first step in this direction was to ^roate aclimato in 
which the staff would be encouraged by some of the potentially 
positive and viable c ond i t i on 5 / e 1 eme n t s in our new school communl 
ty. At a May 1974 staff conference, tlic staff was sub-divided 
into \ivc groups. Each was assigned the task of informally dis- 
cuss tj,;> a statcnw^nt made by Robert C. Weaver when he was Secre- 
tary of the U.S. Department of Housing nnd Urlxan Development. 

The participants were advised that no minutes need be taken 

of their discussion; Iiowevcr, they would be asked to report back 

to the total group. The following is tlie stateircnt they were 

asked, to eiiscuss: 

"V;c will doubtless come to appreciate that some 
of their values - althou.nh strikingly different 
f r on those of the dominant group in our society - 
are not only utilitarian ])ut worthy of cmulntion. 
Many of their patterns of behav ior whi 1 0 unaccep- 
table to the majority, mny be compatible with suc- 



cess f u I url^an 1 iv 
(•* a lion . . . o [■) i n i o n 
men t w i t h con form 
c 1 a r s o r i e n t c d va 
a t i on to urban ] 1 



n g ; others w i 1 ] require mod i f i - 
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Reports from the snail [groups revealed the followin;^ atti- 
tudes: :i) Tlic -.tafr generally felt it -was not prejudiced; 
(2) Tlierc is some good in all people. However, parents often 
do not become nctiveiy ijivolved in the positive direction of 
school, therefore, scliool stafi's do not have tlie opportunity 
to en/»a^c in a meaningful exchange with them: (3) Administrators 
in I.S. ISbX tend to take tlie side of parents against teachers; 
.(4) Parents do not want to work v/itli the school. Instead, they 
want to dictate school policy; (5) Nh^st of our cliildren don't 
know how to read. Therefore, it is difficult to plan for them. 

The staff discussions did not suggest that attention had 
been accorded to tlie known and conceivable strengths \;ithin our 
school community or tlie true fears of our staff. If our staff 
had related to these strcngtlis, it is conceivable tliat they would 
have evolved v;ays of using tliem to strengthen and enhance our 
scliool program. j. 

As I reviewed my conceived purpose at the staff conference, 
T realized that I had failed to take into account the fact that 
it is difficult to separate man's emotional self from his ration- 
al self. Our staff luid shown us that they could not simply, by 
request, deal with tlieir emotions, openly and constructively. I 
now had to explore btlier alternatives in the Iiope that I could 
evolve an approach win. ch would generate positive staff thingking 
about the liob ahead. A natural flow from tliis positive thought 



would be a willinftncss and demonstrated offort tov/ard developing 
a viable educational proj^ram in our new school » 

When people engage in informal, positively challenging, and 
enjojr..able\^ many strange and wonderful things happen! 

We' begin unconsciously to relax, interact, and often become sup- 
portive allies. It was with these thoughts in mind that I made 
my next formal attempt to help the staff face and examine their 
feelings about our new scliool community and, at the same time, 
gain some insight into the challenges and success potentials to 
be found in this new school. The district office cooperated with 
us in this endeavor by underwriting the transportation costs for" 
the total C.S. 34 staff and student body to visit and tour the 
new. school, I.S. 158S. These tours were scheduled for three 
separate groups. All incoming pupils and their parents were 
invited to join the tour and engage in follow-up discussions. 
A luncheon and informal gathering were planned for as. part of 
each tour. In these sessions, selected staff members presented 
the groups with background information on C.S. 34, including 
statements reflective of our philosophy as a school orga.r i za t ion . 
f'ollowing these presentations, the visitors were encouraged to 
raise questions and react to what they had seen and heard. This 
school community exchange proved to be a valuable experience. 
As an example, the parents of 2.S2 students agreed that their 
children would take public transportation in order to att.end 
I.S. IS8X, 
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One outcome of tlicso tours was an overt expression by many 
of our staff members of an improved awareness of and sensitive-' 
ness to the problems and concerns of our new school community. 
The most vocal staff reactions referred to the modern archi- 
tectural design of the building and the possibilities for ex- 
tended and varied ..Icar.ping experiences. Altliouj^Ii the pliysical 
plant generated much excitement and was constantly referred to 
in informal conversations, it was in our curriculum area and 
class cluster planning sessions that one realized an improved 
staff attitude and reduced anxiety about moving to a new neigh- 
borI>ood. In these sessions, participating staff members actively 
involved themselves in evaluating and making recommendations re- 
garding new materials, course offerings, class organization, 
selection of core topics, liome-school commun i c a t io n , an d . t h e like. 
The feedback from these sessions provided the basis for our new 
school organization and curriculum. 

Tlie Middle School - A Description 

In the United States, t]ie middle school has emerged as a form 
of school organization specifically designed to meet the education 
al and developmental needs of youth between childhood and adoles- 
cence. Sc hoi a Stic ally, youth in this age range arc usually in 
grades 6-8 although some middle schools arc organized for grades 
r>-8. Middle scliool youngsters generally range in age from 11-14. 
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Youth.s in the ni i dd 1 c . schoo 1 age bracket are known to have 
developmental cli a r ac t e r i s t i c s which set them apart from older 
as well as younger children. When compared to the older school- 
age groups of school age youth, middle school youngsters are 
somewhat awkward and lacking in sophistication. Whe; compared 
with elementary school youth, middle schoolers arc more resis- 
tive to adult authority, more con ious of their peer culture, 
and less cohsistcnt in their expressed nerds and desires. As 
conceived, the middle school identifies the behaviors and needs 
which characterize middle school youth and structures the effort 
to meet these needs and modify student behavior. Some needs o£ 
middle school youth and structured middle school programs to 
meet these needs are noted :^ 

1, Middle school youngsters tend to have short attention 
spans and varied interests. The middle school day is 
usually divided into a 7-8 period day with each period 
of 36-38 minutes duration. The schedules are usually 
flexible so that youngsters who have special interests 
and become involved in special projects, may pursue 
those interests beyond the normal class period. 

2. Middle school youngsters Lre highly conscious of their 
I\hysical development and differences between the sexes. 
Vet they Inok the social maturity necessary to aid them 

^Thomas b. Gatewood and Charles A. Dig, The Middle School Ive Need 
V/ashington, P.C.: Association for Curriculum Deveropment^ T9T5 
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in effectively doalinfr with t]ieir omer^inp, physical 
differences. To a c c ommo tl a t e this sometimes frustra- 
ting condition for their clients, by and large, all 
class experiences in the middle school are co-cdu- 
cational. This supervised mingling of the sexes 
serves to siirect their positive supportative growth. 
2.1 ~ Federal statutes and regulations 

ru-ognize this need to delimit our 
previous focus on differences between 
t h e s c A e s . 

Title IX requires schools to discontinue 
the practice of organizing classes on the 
basis of sex. 

The smallness of middle schools tends to discourage those 
impersonal re lat i onsln ps which so often exist between 
staff and jnipils in large urban schools. 

lii addition to promoting broad pup i 1 / t e a c h e r 
relationships, the middle school organization provides\ 
a honc-base (official class) for each pupil. In this 
setting one-to-.-no relationships between teacher and 
pup Ll arc c-icouragod . Class members become a pseudo- 
faiiiily by planning, initiating, and cooperating togeth- 
er, with each memi)er giving his allegiance and sii-pport 
t o t h e g roup . \ 
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. An unique and csrcntial aspect of the middle school 
organization is that it provides for sharing and 
cooperative planning. All staff members who work with 
a given group of pupils are afforded comnon planning 
time. Tliis common time permits the staff to share 
curriculum ideas, cngayc in cooperative planning, 
discuss and plan for the individual and group needs 
of pupils, set goals, plan strategies, and engage in 
c o r. t i n u i n ^ e v a 1 u a t i o n . 

5. Increasingly, middle school?: are adopting individu- 
alized instruction and affording their pupils cur- 

r icul ar opt ions . 

6. Many of the sophisticated activities (formal dances, 
marching bands, A n t c r s cho 1 as t i c s po r t s ) g e n era 1 ly 
associated with the junior high school, are de-em-- 
phasizcd in middle schools. Focus is on the pupil 
rather than on thb prestige of the school. 

7. Tntcr-discipl inary instruction generally is fostered 
in the middle school. A large percentage of middle 

s clioo 1 tea cjie rs con.e from the e 1 omenta ry school and 
thus arc able to combine the diversified talents of 
the elementary teacher with the specialized talents 
of the Junior high school teacher. 
The solution to meeting the needs of the middle school child 
docs not rest in know-how or in viable approaches to be used. 

ERIC 
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Rather, it rests in the Tinancin;:; of mandated pro^^rams . The 
cost of properly educating a middle r. chool child has been placed 
at one and one-half times the cost of educating; a youngster in 
the traditional junior hij^h school.^ Since boards of education 
are not {generally willing to place middle schools in a "special 
needs" category, it is not likely that special and additional tax 
funding will be coming their way. School leaders, however, re- 
cognising, the need for a specially structured prograin(s), adapt- 
able to the needs of their clients, can pursue additional funds 
through State, F-ederal, and private agencies. Th e t e f f or t . i s 
essential if the potential of this age group is to be realized. 

^ ?,"^ilP ^ o f Pupils 
I.S. 158X has a population of 784 pupils ranging in age from 
11 to 16 years. Of the total, 2S7 live in the Treniont Section of 
the district and use public transportation to travel to and from 
school. As indicated earlier, these pupils opted to attend I.S. 
158X rather than the neighborhood schools to which they are of- 
ficially zoned. 'I' he remaining 527 pupils live in the immediatc 
school neighborhood and, with few exceptions, are officially zoned 
to attend I.S. 158X. 

The ethnic make-up of our pupil population is seventy per- 
cent Afro-American, twenty-eight Puerto Rican and other Spanish 
sur- named, and two percent Other. A large majority of thcAfro- 



8 IV i 11 i a m M . Alexander, T h e Changing Seco ndar y School Curriculum , 
New York: Holt, Rineha/t Winston, Inc. (1967) 418. 
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American pupils live in the immediate area of tlie school and a 
maj.Qxity of the Puerto Rican pupils come from the Tremont section. 

A study of tlie 11)74 Metropolitan Ac h i e vem en t Te s t results for 
pupils attendinr^ I.S. 158X revealed a broad range in pupil achieve- 
ment. In readinp,, the range was from non - readers: to those achiev- 
ing four or more years above e.rade level. The school-^wide median 
was 2.1 years below ^^rade level. On the April 1973 Metropolitan. 
Achievement Test in Rllading, pupil scores averajrcd nine months 
liitjher in word--attack skills than in reading comprehension. This 
data was taken from the cumulative records of pupils, since^they 
were in elementary school when tlie test was administered.- 

Tlie average difference between comprehension and word attack.%' 
skills of almost one year was found to he s i gn i f i c an t i n planning 
the middle school curriculum. Contacts with the feeder schools - _ 
from which these pupils came revealed that a disproportionate 
emphasis had been placed on vocabulary development as compared 
with comprehension. 

We know that many of our Spanish-speaking pupils come to 
school with an p 1 r e a dy - d e v e 1 o p e d language system in Spanish. 
Although they are able to speak English, their dominant language 
is Spanish. They are taught in one language at school and com- 
municate ill home- in another. A f ro - Am e r i c a n pupils also exper- 
ience a simi lar . problem as differences in phonology, grammar, and 
1 exi con . creat e a barrier between them and the teachers who use 
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standard IinRlish. Many Afro -Arncr i can pup i 1 s ,f o 1 1 o w a pattern of 
sub-standard linplish characterized by (1) inaccurate word inflec- 
tion, (2) immature vocabularies , (3) word mispronunciation, 
(4) usap.e of simple and fragmented sentences, and (5) narrow con- 
ceptual dimensions. In planning the curriculum, we sought to 
eliminate this verbal destitution as a general cause of academic 
failure. . . 

A study of the Prescriptive Reading Inventory resul.ts for our 
pupils indicated th;rt--t.hcy were especially deficient in those pro- 
cess skilli^ needed to make judgments, compare, predict, and gener- 
ally interpret information provided them. These process skills 
are closely related to the effective needs of pupils. When af- 
fective needs are met, wlien properly developed, pupils can attach 
meaning, value and Iiope, to what they learn and thus, progress ^ 
toward acquisition of needed cognitive skills. The povey t y-based 
child especially needs exposure to challenging, stimulating, 
thought-j)rovoking situations, since his experience in these areas 
outside of school are limited. Theorizing, we agreed that if we 
were to successfully ricct tlie affective needs of our pupils, our 
teachers liad to become faoil.it a tors of learning rather than serve 
as dispensers thereof. 

Given the poverty and attendant social ills in our school 
community and the fact that the vast majority of our pupils are 
acliicving at levels below the national average, one might expect 
that these pupils would be apatlictic toward school. Quite the - 
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contrary; I,S, ir>SX pupils dcmonr.tratc a likin;; for f.chool. Our 
avcM'ii^^c pupil daily attendance is eiphty-scven percent as com- 
pared with a district junior liiph/iniddle school average of seven 
t y - s e V c n p c r c e n t . 

Of our total scliool population, we can cite about ten as 
being chronic class cutters. Interestingly enough, only si^^ of • 
these pupils are not selective as to which class(es) will be cut 
The fij^urc.for pupils referred to supervisors for disciplinary 
reasons is slightly higher thai\ two percent. 
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P ro^,ram Development 



This section describes the 
engaged in at KS. 1S8X in the 
teaching/ learning environment. 



component parts and processes 
effort to establish a diverse 
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Staff Dcvclopnien t 

■ With the oponin;; of the school year in' September 1974. the' 
entire C.S. 34 o r Rnn i z a t i o n moved to a new school in a differ- 
ent neighborhood, with a has i c a 1 1 y d i f f er e n t s tudent popu 1 at ion / 
and servicing, for the first time, students in the m i d d 1 e - s c hdo 1 
a;^c ran«e. Of our total school staff, only four had ever taugh.t 
pupils in Rradcs above the elementary school level. Nor had 
these teachers taken college co ,.r s.e s_ _g ea r e d to instruction at th 
m i d (1 1 c - s c h o o 1 ] c V c 1 . 

Opening a new school in icself was difficult task. But, 
given the problems outlined above, I.s. 15SX faced a roaliy 
challenging and difficult assignment. ' Our ...staff development 
program had to be consistent with these recognized problems and 
needs. 

Ba s i c C on s i d e r a t i o n s 

We recognized that the degree to which the educational 
program at I.S. 15SX would be effective would depend upon the 
staff effectiveness. If the program' was to have a positive 
impact on the lives of our students, the staff would have to be 
developed to the poi.nt where it would react positively to the 
changes we wi.shed to introduce. 

One mandate from the Community School Board is that each 
school develop long-range olans for staff development. These 
plans arc to be d i s s e m i n a f. ed to all staff members and submitted 
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to the district supcriiitcndcnt during tlic first week of the 
second month of cacli school year. In February, 1974, when we 
beqan collecting data from feeder schools on incoming students, 
we initiated the. pre -p 1 an n i n .c: of curriciilum and staff organi- 
zation for tlie 1974 - 75; school year. The resulting assessment 
of staff and j)upil needs, and tlie recognition of the problems 
i nil e rent in opening a new school, guided our thinking as we 
attempted to structure our staff development program. 

The school, during 19 7."^ -74, was organized on an inter- 
lock i n g c 1 u s t e r , i n t er - d i s c.i J) 1 i nary basis. Representatives 
from each of tiie disciplines met witii tiie supervisory staff 
to plan the staff development program. The committee met 
several times during the Spring of 1974 and ultimately came 
up with a plan for consideration by the total staff. As prin- 
cipal, I had supported many of tiie innovative curriculum ideas 
suggested by tiie staff, with the proviso that tlie staff develop- 
ment program needed to support tiie proposed innovations. Tlie 
staff felt a sense of ownership in c u r r i cu 1 urn- d e v e 1 opme n t and 
that sense of o ;'n e rs ii i ji was evident in., the final Staff Develop- 
ment Plan. Since tlierc Iiad been a continuing dialogue between 
the committee members and t li e i r respective constituents, t Ii e r e 
was no need for extensive study and ciiscussion by the full staff 
priorto adoption. 

Initially, tiie I.S. 1S8 staff development program was sche- 
duled to begin during tlic summer of 1 974. As ])lanned, the pro- 
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^vnm was to be open to all staff and stipends were to be paid 
to the participants. Monies for the stipends were to come from 
funds normally allocated by the New York City Board of Education 
for training new school staffs. But, two weeks prior to the 
scheduled opening of the workshops, we were advised that no 
fund.s were available and the workshops had to be abandoned. 

The result was that we opened our new school in September 
of 1974 without benefit of the kind of development program con- 
sidered vital to opening a new school- Added to this disadvan- 
tage, the administrative and teaching staff had worked at C.S. 
34^until the end of the 1973-74 school year and had no time to 
undertake the administrative tasks neccr:sary to opening a new 
school. The tasks had to be d e f e r r ed un t i 1 afte^^the new 
school year was under way and pupils were in attcn5-ance. The 
staff development program at I.S, ISSXdid not formahlv eet 
under way until November 1 975. . ' ' 

V;e wanted to develop a ne.w conceptual instructional program 
incorporating diverse learning environments. At the same time, 
the first weeks of the school year were in many ways frustrating 
for the staff. As a result,, ours was not an easy task. The 
staff was experiencing a new environment; new pupils: an absence 
of books, materials, and supplies in sufficient quantity; an 
unfinished school building, and related problems. How then, 
could we develop a staff training program which fostered under- 
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standing ond implementation of 1 earn i ng on v i ronmen t s which pro- 
vide for and fostered individual differences and resourceful- 
ness? How could we move the staff from its narrow concept of 
structure, which had been reinforced by their first experiences 
at I.S, 15Sx? In our search for answers, wc concluded we would 
have to support the staff's positive desiresj. We attempted to 
structure opportunities for staff to exp e r i en c th e satisfac- 
tion to be derived from instructional experiences which maxi- 
mize the success potentials of their pupils. The s e ' oppor t un i - 
ties would serve as the foundation of our on-going staff develo 
men t program . 

The challenge in structuring diverse t e ac h i ng/ 1 earn i ng 
environments at the m i dd 1 e - s ch oo 1 level for inner-city students 
was an especially diff:.cult one. To meet it, our pTans for a 
school staff devc 1 opment. program , we recognized that staff mem- 
bersneecl: 

1. A conscious awareness and understanding of the 
developmental stages of p r e - ado 1 e s c en t s . 

2 . Knowledge of the possible influence \^ h i civ the 
physical, psychological, soci'ii, and emotional 
chrinjos of p r e - a d ol e s c G n t s have on the learning 
p ro c o :^ s . 

3. Knowledge of the possible negative impact prior 
failure in school nas l.ad on students and their 
{)t)ssjble adverse reactions to rigid classroom 
s t a n d a v d s . 
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4. Awareness of the need to adapt instruction to varied 
ability levels and to assure opportunity for success 
by all . 

5. Awareness of the need to support individual staff 
aembers with instruction and direction in the 
methods of individual iz at ion of instruction, 

6. Recognition of the need to offer staff the opportu- 
nity to experience success and to witness success- 
ful middle-school instructional practices in opera- 
t ion . 

With these needs in mind, the almost non-existent prior 
staff experience with middle-school students, and all of the 
given needs and problems mentioned earlier, the first weeks 
of the T9;7.4--75 school year proved especially difficult for 
many staff members. In some cases, the difficulties were the 
result of personal inadequacies. In others, for reasons beyoncl 
their control, teachers and administrators were not realizing - 
the job satisfaction they had previously enjoyed. Due to their 
necessary administrative involvement, the supervisory staff was 
unable to afford the staff the broad supports they wished and . 
needed* In the resulting climate of dissatisfaction, teacher 
resistance began to develop. There were rumors of administra- 
tive scapegoat ing , inadequate supervisory support, and supervi- 
sory inaction. Several teachers reported that they had stopped 
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Frequent inn tlic teacher's room because someone was always com- 
plaining; and just to listen was demoralizing. 

In their individual contacts with staff members; and in 
cluster and area conferences, the supervisors attfcjjpted to 
offer the staff support and. to familiarize them with the many 
problems we were exnorienciriK as a new school. Initially, 
these supervisory efforts had little positive impact. The ad- ' 
ministrators also were working under considerable pressure and 
often found it necessary to defend themselves against attacks 
from the staff, 

il!:ltH3Ji,_q,L ..^llliJ 5' _ j- ''t " c e Consultants 

In view of this developing strained relationship between 
staff and administration, I invited a team of consultants from 
the Bureau of Child Guidance CBoard of Hducat.ion, Mental Hygiene 
Department), to conduct a series of workshops in our school. The 
m a j o r j> o a 1 s w e r e : 

1. To provide a non - t hr ea t en ing forum in which the 
staff could ventilate their fears and concerns. 

2. To initiate a plan of action designed to sensitize 
our staff to the developmental needs of our students. 

3. To provide a vehicle by which our staff could be 
helped to reconcile their life styles with the life 
styles of our students and school community. 

'I. To provide a vehicle through which the lines of com- 
munication-could be kept open between administration 
n n d s t a f f . 
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The total scliool staff was invited to participate. To 
facilitate pa r t i c i p;i t io n , each staff member was assigned to 
one of five groups and scheduled for two common free periods 
e-ach week. Two BCC C o n s u 1 t n n t s ,.{ o n o social worker and one 
psychologist - one black and one white] were assigned as 
resource persons to eacli group. 

The purposes of tlie workshops were outlined at a general 
staff conference preceding the first group sessions. In re- 
sponse, the staff agreed that the idea had merit and volun- 
teered to participate. As might be expected, when the groups 
met, they did so with caution, curiosity, and, to a degree, 
misconceptions. As principal and initiator of the workshops, 
I had requested consultants' services through their, supervi- 
sor and did not meet with them as a group. As a result, there 
was no common structure or approach which pervaded all of the 
groups. I]ach had its own individuality and sense of purpose. 
This, in sonic -cases, led to an agreement to promote change.. 
But, because of my failure to pre-plan with the consultants, 
and, despite their awareness of our goals, an absence of task 
orientation existed in some of the groups. The result, in some 
instances, was a forum for cxpres s i oi of staff dissatisfaction 
rather than a vehicle for promoting mutual s t a f f - a d m i n i s t r a t i o n 
support. And absence of direction from the consultants led to 
drop out of the workshojjs. 
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At the close of the sixth and final session, representa- 
tives from each of the groups were invited to meet with a 
representative group of the consultn uate workshop 

outcomes and develop a report for a . to the school 

staff. The followinjr is the coinni 'O's report. 

Report of Seminar at I, S, 15SX 
M arch, IS) 7 5 

I n 3_tiji^l _OJb j ec t i ves : » 

.To explore with staff (teachers and paraprofessionals) 
problems which mi^ht be interfering with the school's effective- 
ness in achieving its educational goals, 

C^u Trent Object i ve s : 

To act on the problems raised at the meetings for 
presentation to administration and staff of I. S. 158X. 
Prob 1 em Area s : 

1 , Commun i cat ion 

2. Pedagogical differences of opinion" 

2.1 Realistic standards of expectation for children 

3, Questions of discipline 

4, Impact of cultural and ethnic factors on the overall 
f unc t i oning o f s choo 1 

5. Role of administration and school staff- I: xpec ta t ions 
a n d L i m i t a t i o n s 

a , [Principal and A , P . s 

b , Teachers 

c , Pa r a professionals 

d , Supportive services, 
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Suggo s t cd So 1 u t i o n s : 

Monthly staf f meetings - finding ways to make this 
an effective tool for more meaningful communication 
2. Use of a ' 'Suggestio n Box'^ (Signed or Unsigned) 
5. Grade Meetings to air common ooncer: md their 
solutions cS^ 

4. Fact finding committees of teachers and parapro- 
fessionals, who, through e 1 e c t ed r opr e s e n t a t i ve s , 
may wish^to share their views with administration. 

5. Adeq uate f eedback to teachers following supervisory 
informal as we 1 ? as formal visits. 

• ^ ^^^^".g view points, disciplin ary 

met hods , . a nd other specific problems or questions 
■ to be dealt with by means of the most appropriate 
above methods 

7. A sjjecial conference or seminar to be considered 
with the view of understanding more clearly the 
respective roles of the principal and all other 
school personnel in regard to their specific 
responsibilities to the children, the community and 
to the Central Board of Eulucation. 

8. Consider inviting individuals with expertise who can 
give doper insight into the impact of different 
cultural and ethnic backgrounds as they impi ngc on 

s clioo 1 function i ng . 
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Collating Commi ctee : Dr* Sabato 

J. Breslau 
E . Golding . 

The report suggests thr he workshop session with BCG 
consultants was a failur in t t;> of the pre-set goals. The 
workshop sessions , however, did provide a vehicle through which 
staff concerns could be more clearly identified. In this 
respect, they could be considered a success. In planning and 
program development, we would have to give attention to the 
problem areas presented in the committee report. 

In a staff conference, following distribution of the 
report, the staff indicated a desire to continue exploring the 
goal? initially set for the sessions, but not with the same 
consultants. After some discussion, we agreed to invite a 
specialist skilled in child development to conduct future work- 
shops. Ms. Joyce Tisi, a teacher of Ethnic Heritage Reading, 
volunteered to serve as coordinator. Ms. Tisi would poll the 
staff and recruit a representative group to meet with me in 
order to more precisely clarify our interests, suggested work- 
shop structure, and the type of person(s) we would want as 
consultants . 

I met with Ms. Tisi and staff representatives early in 
November of 1974. Ten teachers and four paraproiPessionals took 
part- The staff group indicated that they would volunteer to 
participate in the initial workshop sessions we were now plan- 
ning. The need to work as a group, to take initiative, and to 
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openly use feelings and experience was emphasized as essential 
to make the workshops effective. We also agreed that the fail- 
ure to structure experiences designed to facilitate such a 
learning climate in our workshops with the BCG Consultants had 
contributed to our f'^'"^nrc o realize the desiren outcome. 
Dr. Kandler^ Jacoi/x ttuspital 

We contacted Dr. I. Kandler, Director of Mental Health 
Services at Jacobi Hospital, Bronx, New York. Dr. Kandler 
agreed to a luncheon meeting with members of our staff to 
familiarize them with his background and qualifications, discuss 
their expectations for the workshops, and his role as workshop 
leader. During the conference. Dr. Kandler reveal«><i that part3 
of our school distarict are within the catchment area rf his 
clinic and many ot our pupils are serviced by that ncy. The 
staff also was inmssessed with the fact that, throug^h s clinix^s 
s^ervice to the district • s children and families. Dr. Ka:ndler had 
become well versed with the social problems in our area -^fed their 
impact on individuals and family groups in the community. The 
staff concluded that he was prepared to provide insights beyond 
those that relate to pre-adolesceTrts in general. His background 
would enable hiia to relate to those pre -adol escent needs peculiar 
to our pupil pop^l\>^ion. 

Dr. Kandler *kg;reed to personally conduct five luncheon work- 
shops for the group (one per week) and to refer other members of 



his staff for additional workshop groups sliould the staff so 
request. The group a^roed that each \/orkshop should be developed 
around a case study. The cases woul represent typical rather 
than atypical pupil behavior. The decision to study typical 
cases K'as based on a consensus that generalized approaches of 
relating to staff concerns could be developed. In atypical 
cases , a variety of influences impinge , Individual approaches-, 
not necessarily applicable to others, would have to be developed. 

St'iff members participating in the new workshops seemed 
highly ploased with the sessions and the resulting suggestions 
for dealing with pupi] behavior. Follonving the final session, 
Ms. T i s i r e f) o r t e d to t - ^^n-^^ : 

1, The par t i c i pa t L li ;: -^nff found the workshops highly 
valuable and r c r.i. ■] ni :, . 

1.1 All staff ncmbcvt; should avail themselves of 

the opportiiLES j ty to work with members of Dr. Kandler's 
staff. 

2, Culture seems i • br the most important determinant of 

i n d i v i d u a 1 be h a i: J (T r . 

2.1 The rcactio 5^^* teachers to certain ])iiJ2il behaviors 
are often nctopj^ is t cnt with reactions home. The 
pupil react. ; : j ' r d i n ^ 1 >• . 
. Staff should try to Mvoiil extreme negative reactions to 

what they might coni^.;cr atypical or personally directed 

n 0 g a t i V e p u p i 1 b e- ;i < i o r . 
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3.1 When staff members reject pupils for what they 
' consider to be negative behavior, they reinforce 
the pupil's feelings of alienation and thus pro- 
voke continued negativism. 
A, When speaking with parents, staff members should be 
specific when iieutioning their reactions to pupil 
behavior. They should seek suggestions from parents 
in terms of how they might elicit more positive 
responses frhm their pupi 1 s . 
5. Parents should be offered positive reasons for school 
visits. 

S.l Parents take the failure of their children as 
indicative of their own failure, therefore arc 
reluctant to witness t h i s c on c e i ve d failure. 
In v/brkshop sessions with Dr. Kandler, staff members were 
encouraged to use their own feelings and past experiences as an 
important • as])cct of any observation, action plan, intervention 
or cvnluation effort. The use of case studies as the core of 
these workshops provided the latitude necessary to encourage 
sharing of individual feelings with otiicrs while, at the same 
time, gainin); perspective from ench otiior's feedback. This 
emphiisis on sharing and the dcvo 1 oj-imcn t of a variety of viable 
approac!us for df^nling with i^chavior, -^crvcd to promote staff 
se 1 f - 1 cam i ng aiui experimentation which we hoped would continue 

A i o 
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beyond the workshop sessions. 

RevicMving the structure of the staff workshops with 
Dr. Kand-lpr, as compared with those led by the B.C.G. Consultants, 
it wa.s apparent that all participants must be fairly clear about 
their , prof essiona 1 ^^oals and purposes for being involved. The 
purposes and goals of the workshops must provide a framework' 
around which the participants can remain task oriented-. 

2.J^r,^.£:^JlR,^-'^.l^LLL^^^^ ^" Ared of Mental Ilea 1th: 

As suggested earlier, our goal was to establish a process 

.by which the staff orf I.S. ISS'X would b ecom e s en s i t i 2 ed to the 

developmental needs of pre-ado 1 escents and especially the 

special needs of the school's pupil population. The goal w'as 

based on the liclicf that, with this new understanding, the staff 

would come to feci less threatened by the student behavior con- ■ 

flicting with their own value systems. Kith increas'od emotional 

security, it was further hoped that the staff would begin to 

demonstrate caring attitudes and enter into contracts of mutual 

support with pupils. As Glasser ^*^puts it: 

"Teachers and students must become involved; 

when students arc involved witli responsible teachers, 
people who themselves have a success identity and can 
fulfill their needs, the students are then in a posi- 
tion to fulfill their own needs'*. 



IVillinm Glass- r, Sc hool s -IVi t h ou t I-ailure. New York: flarper and 
Row (1969) . iJ . 
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The workshops engendered a conviction in some staff members 
that they felt they could, through an improved understanding of 
their stud^ents, begin to be more responsive and caring. And they 
attempted to translate that view to their colleagues. iVhat was 
needed was a mechanism to continue improvement in stnf^ ^mhK 
standing of both their own attitudes and those of their pupils\ 
Sucjn; a mechanism, it was felt, could reinforce the feelings of 
hope which seemed to he re-emerging among some staff members. 

Accordingly , teachers and auxi-liary persons in the school *s 
clusters were encouraged to plan monthly meetings, at which they 
would discuss both the group dynamic s, w i t h i n their clusters and 
individual students with adjustment problems. Specific concerns 
of each staff member were to be shared with other cluster mem- 
bers before the meetings to allow tine for study of the problems 
a:n:d preparation of recommended solutions. The cluster supervisor 
and school guidance counselor were tc serve as permanent resource 
persons to the group. If the nature of the problems to be dis- 
cussed indicated a need, other members of the pupil personnel team 
and/or outside resource persons were to be included. Efforts were 
to be made to develop action plans for each problem and the out- 
comes evaluated at subsequent meetings, .v-^ 

Tlie clust'jr sessions served three major purposes: (1) To 
provicio a vehicle by which staff members would be encouraged to 
moni torr t he i r i n t cr a:c t i oz: with students; (2) Toojien the channels 
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of c oininun i ca t i 0 n between teachers, students, pupil personnel 
workers, and supervisors; and (3) To promote consistency between 
members of a cluster in setting standards, placing demanu:. upon 
students, and in dealing with individual pupil -ad justnont problems 

Mat ch i ng S tu dc ivt s and Teacher s : 

In the school setting U'e constanTly encounter students we 
cafi?£:ori30 as underachi evers . As school personnel-, w6 ^'U'sual ly 
at'tx-vbute the poor performance of undoraclii evers trn their short 
attcirntion spans. Inability to concentrate, emotioiial disturbances, 
.etc. In an effort to impro'e the adjustnont of such students, 
we <^ften, during a given term, shift them from teachc'T' to teacher. 
Fin^illy, at sorie point in these changes, we arr-ive at placements 
in vvhicli the youngster will respond favorably. Very often the 
students begin to progress a c n d em i ca 1 1 y . These placements might 
be v;ith teacliers who arc rigid, h,ighly structured, and who domi- 
nate the t each ing/ 1 earn ing process or, in ot)\er instanccis, place- 
ment ^.i;;ht be vith teachers who are less structured, less threa- 
tened by "atypical sLuucnt behavior, who use a variety of instruc- 
tional ap])roac:ies , and who dc;iio*is t va te a geTurinc concern for 
student Lntorosts and welfare. Wiicn finally assigned to a teach- 
ia.ji/ J <^iu-n i ng situation which coM]Uenents his needs, the jndivi- 
di.ri I sludcnt begins to realise success and tiie ne.r.atives by which 
ht was ])rcviously identified are dissipated* 

i-ai too often our attempt to disc-orcr viable learuin:ig envir- 
or. 'lent for unsuccessful students have come only after they begin 
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to rebel ^.tjainst their cl monts and become ' we r. fcr 

to as •'behavior i)rublems". It iias .en at this point that the 
searcli for a workable pi acement has begun. The fate of these 
younj^sters lias been determined by chance. Students have, Jiow- 
evcr, often been i)laceJ initially v:ith teachers with whom their 
behavioral style's have blended. They have been able to be them- 
selves and thrive in tlie classroom environment. Youngsters who 
sat quieLly nnd failed to achieve but presented no overt adjust- 
ment problem hav.e been lost in the shuffle with the stigma of 
"low ability" or "und e r a ch i eve r " . The oreat disservice to these 
students could have been avoided if we liad been knowl ed-goab 1 e 
enough at the onset to create learning climates that^'woujd per- 
mit them to ) ur:;ue learning ".hvough their natural styles. ' 

In Iho absence of knowled^t^e and procedures for relating 
learning climates to natural styles, we have been inn.ndated with 
a variety of new programs, new t e c h n i qu os , and naw approaches to 
the curriculum. Many have taken on faddish dimensions and arc 
no more tlian administrative devices for implementing the same 
old curricul urn . 

During his lecture to the New York Nova Cluster, Dr. Posa:o 
of tlie State l/niversity at New Palti, described ax: experiment 
in which the major goal was to stimulate and facilitate persona- 
lized education by matching teachers and students by the compa- 
tibility of teaching/ 1 earn inp styles. Dr. Bosco .and his team 
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of consultants proceeded on the premise that, given suitable 
matching devices, students could be assigned to teachers of 
suitable emotional make-up and preference for instructional 
approaches . 

I was excited by Dr. Bosco^s experiment and arranged to 
meet with him to discuss his work. He explained that ?: major 
component of the experiment was a communications system which 
:a.li.9wed educators to "place their problems in a framework for 
.analy.sHs.o f particular problems and proposals directed, toward 



of analysis i:n determining preferences for teaching and learn- 
ing styles \^ere: 

^' yjL^^jLL^-.. T*^ Moa ning - Th e i nd i vi dua 1 
processes through his nervous system theo- 
retical and/or qualitive symbols and arrives 
at meanings peculiar to his personal thought 
processes. 

^ • Cultural Deter m i n a t i o n of the Mea ning of Sym b o 1 s - 



influenced by his familial and peer group experi- 
ences as well as his i n d i v i d u a 1 1 perceived sense 
of fin rpos e . 

' lL^1.^[^1 ^ }.^J..^J^ o F. I n f c r c n c e - The individual draws 
tentative conclusions as to symbol meaning based 
on cl ef i; n i^ i o n , differences, comparative relation- 
ships -and appraisal based on accommodation of the 
foregoing tlirco, and deductive reasoning. 




and remediation 



f ? 



Specifically, the areas 



The meaning wh 



ich a person attaches to symbols is 
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:L9A^°Jiy. " ^'^^ tlcgx^ec to which memory is possibly 
influenced by protein inhibitors, diet and chemical 
s u p p 1 e m e n^trs .. .e t c . 
^- ^'Of^ni t i vc Style - A combination of the above four 
sets veifresents the manner in which an individual 
s e c k s m e a n i n 1^ . 
• 'i'cach in.g ^^y 1 ^ - The manner in which the teacher 
translates meaning wliich he arrives at thro ugh 
his cognitive style. Of primary import lore is 
the teacher's demeanor, demonstrated concern for 
effective teaching practices, and his theoretical 
or qualitative use of symbols. 
The discussion led me to consider tlio positive gains wliich 
could he realized in terms of teacher job satisfaction, student 
achievement » and student social adjustment if we could matcli 
student, teacher, and method. I also envisioned a reduction in 
the need to move poorly adjusted students from teacher to teacher 
in search' of ''tlic right place". If my enthusiasm was well found- 
ed, tlicrc would be less probability of erroneous conclusions that 
students were hostile, unmanageable, uncooperative, in need of 
clinical h e 1 p ♦ etc. 

I left Dr. Co SCO with tlie promise to contact him at the State 
University after I had jn-cscnted the idea of cognitive ma telling to 
my staff and community superintendent. In the interim, I contacted 
Mr. Maggio, Pi rector of the Alternative Junior High School in 
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District 7. Dr. Bosco and his team of consu 1 tants' had been help- 
inR Mr. Maggio to employ cognitive matching in his school. On 
my visit to, the alternative school, I observed an elaborate set- 
up which wc could not possibly employ under our current funding 
arrangement. In addition to the initial screening and assign- 
ment of students, the alternative school had a staff of diag- 
nosticians who supplemented tax levy personnel with on-going 
^"^^^i'^^'Tl student diagnosis and prescriptive materials. 

I supplied our staff with materials on cognitive matching, 
a description of the program at the Alternative School, and 
arranged for a representative staff group to visit that school 
and observe the program in operation. The visit led to staff 
endorsement of the matching program. 

Acting on the staff's endorsement, we submitted a request to 
the co.--.unity superintendent for funding of initial workshops. 

Due to limitations in time, funding for training, and the 
difficulty of programming staff for workshop participation, only 
a pilot group of ten could be included in the May-June training 
sessions. f)r. Bosco had indicated that a minimum of twelve one- 
and-a-half hour sessions would be necessary to profile the staff 
.-md train them in the theory and process of cognitive style. In 
addition, ho advised mc that, once the program was implemented, 
on-going involvement of the co n .-,u 1 t a n t s with our staff would be 
required for maximum effectiveness. Selection of the initial ten 
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participating scaff members v/as difficult. The decision to 
participate had been unanimous. And our programming arrange- 
ment did not afford us the personnel to provide coverage to 
free all staff for participation. Finally, it was agreed that 
priority for participation would go to those staff members who 
had at least one common prep period three times a week, The 
remaining staff would rotate in coverage of the^ second period. 
We agreed that the workshop sessions would be held during" the 
last two periods of the school day on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays. The end of the school day was considered desirable 
in order that the sessions might be extended beyond the sche- 
duled 1 1/2 hours whould it be considered desirable to do so 
on a given day. 

During the worksliop sessions, profiles for the ten parti- 
cipating stnff members were developed and they in turn develop- 
ed learning profiles for- all of the students in our school who 
had opted to transfer to I.S, 158X. An attempt also was made 
to profile nil student.'^ in our feeder schools who were sche- 
duled to. ill: tend T.S. ISaX in September. We experienced con- 
siderable difficulty because there had not been enough time to 
set up proper articulation procedures nnd b(?c:uise the feeder 
school.s wero cn';af:-0(l in thc-ir ov;n cnd-tcr-: activities. rC v;cro, 
lujwcvcr, able to r.r. in sonic loncrril insi::]its into tlie preferred 
le.n-ning styles of o;.ir new student population. 
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Witli an increased awareness of their own instructional 
styles and the preferred 1 e arn i ng ' s t y 1 e s of the student papu- 
lation, the staff suggested that more should be done to develop 
instructional strategies and materials reflective of this new 
knowledge. A propoF-.l for continuing our staff development in 
the area of cognitive matching was presented to the Community 
School Board for summer funding. However, monies . .for programs 
had been frozed and the plan had to be dropped. 

The assignment of students to classes for the 1974-75 
school year was, to the degree considered practical, on the 
basis of their cognitive maps and the preferred teaching styles 
of our teachers. However, there was little follow-up to see 
that teachers became more knowledgeable in the area and adept 
at developing instructional strategies and individual prescript- 
ions based on these maps. A thorough understanding of cognitive 
matching and the development of viable programs based on its 
tenets is an involved process. IVe lacked the resources to pur- 
sue training and implementation beyond the workshops with 
Or. Bosco and his team. For a sample of materials used in our 
cognitive matching program see appendix S. 

In the effort to :;tructure loarninc^ environments focusing 
on the individual learner, many teachers expressed the desire . 
to provide instruction in open classroom settings. To be effec- 
tively implemented, the open classroom concept calls for flexi- 
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bility In the use of space, furniture, and equipment as well as 
informal t ca ch i n ^t',- 1 car n i n r; situations. Our new school buildinj^, 
with its dcmantablc partitions, open carpeted areas, and movable 
furniture, provided an ideal settin^j for this instructional 
approach, Tlie one major l)arrier to implementation was the fact 
that none of our teachers had taken courses in open classroom 
management nor had they worked in open classroom settin^;s. 

I realized that those teachers wishing to try open educa- 
tion would need a tremendous amount of support and guidance if 
they were to r^tablish learninp areas which recognize the 
interests of students and stimulate tlie extension of those 
interests. Tlie tasks of blending freedom and academic ricror; 
to tunc into wliat the students are sayint; to formulate the 
approi')r i a t e questions; to kno when to intervene and when not 
to: to hecoinc a true facilitator and not a dispenser of fact: 
were all tasks that they would have to confront in their new 
classrooms. 

As principal, I lacked the skills and knowlode.e to pro- 
vide the staff with the training; and on-p.oin^ technical support 
necessary to. implement a cha 1 1 enf^ inp. o p e n - c 1 a ss r o om pro ram. 
Mor was there anyone else on staff witli such expertise. I bep.an 
to scout ai'ound for a teavher who had been successful in open 
education ;':id was willinp to transfer to our school. This teacher 
would have to assume sonc instructional responsibilities in addi- 
tion to servinp. as op e n - e n v i ro lun e n t s coordinator. The staff did 
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not object to an outsider coming in with this dual role since 
they realized the need and the fact that none of our current 
staff could handle the assipnment. 

One month before the school term ended, I was able to 
secure Ms. Miller from a neiRhborinp intermediate school as our 
teacher - open environment coordinator. Ms. Miller had served 
as an o p e n - c 1 as s r o om teacher for two years at the elementary 
school level and for two years at the intermediate ievel. 

Prior to the end of the school year, Ms. Miller met for ^ 
.an afternoon with the seven teachers in our school who were to 
initiate the open education experiment at I.S. 158X. Four. of 
the teachers were to work as a team in spaces that were com- 
pletely open except for moveable furniture which could be 
used as dividers. These four teachers wanted a completely open 
structure with flexible ^^roupinp according to interests and 
skills needs. The remaining three teachers would also work as 
a team. However, they felt less secure with the concept and 
would work on a scheduled basis in areas having moveable walls 
which could be closed to create separate classrooms. 

In her conference with the seven open -education volunteers, 
Ms. Miller explained thiit she would not act as a supervisor or 
rating oFFicer. Her primary Function would be that of a faci- 
litator of the teachinp/learning process and of a resource person. 
She would assist teachers in identifying student needs, develop- 
ing and prescribing learning experiences comme n s ur a t e .w i t h th e s e 
needs, evolving creative learning practices and experiences, and 

12! 
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drnonst rat in^'. via.')h^: techniques which mi^ht bo used in the class 
'room setting, 

nuring the ::izh::nl year, M,s EI— met rcpularr- (onee a 
we-i ) with the te .: as a proup rn r /isitad each t.eacher 

iniividually in t i .. r nssroom settini^ at least three mes a 
week. Hot effort ^e^e rewardin^z in that each parti:: nu-Lting 
teacher {7,rew and cc,/ loped in the skills of classrooi?^^ manage- 
ment. During the y^:v-, several recorm^endat ions for ci. .ges, 
adjustments, materir:?, movement out: of students, etc., came to 
mc from Ms. Miller and in many cases, the .q;roup. To the degree 
possible and practical within the framework of our school pol- 
cics and organization, I complied with tliese requests. 

Initially, one ncmber of the team of four, found it dif- 
ficult to relax his control to the degree necessary for effec- 
tive implementation of the open classrQom concept. He asked 
to withdraw from the prograr.i at the end of the school year, 
Ms. Miller, this teacher's area supervisor^ and I offered him 
encouragement and increased support. By ear^s end, he had de- 
cided he did not want to. leave the program. Mr. S. still has 
not relaxed his approaches to the degree desired. However, in 
terms of his sincerity, commitment, professionalism, and dedi- 
cation as a teacher, we are certain lie will continue to progress 
in tlic desired direction. 
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National AoroiKiuric .• 



In an c Ff o r t to n * 
cliroct experience in of 
areas of hi^ih Sciulent i:; i 
cojTinun i ty superintenden t 
consultants from the Mat 
lion to conduct a seric: 
a p r 0 V e d , and I c o n t a c t c. S 
al pro)». rnrns officer, to ' 

On September 20 , 10" 
and science coordinator i 



'dn ■ J I S t ra t i on iV orksh op 

/ curriculum and affor , our staff 
1 fi 1 1 e r - d i s c i j-) 1 i n a r y i n s r u c t i o n in 
re 5 '* r soufj}) t permission from 1 1- c 
' r . 1 1 o n L.e ^'^is, to invite a team of 
A ^wTo nau t i c s and Space Vdmi n i s t ra - 
.^.rc space v;ork shops. Dr. Lewis 

ro n e , X A S A , assistant education- 
i\)V'-c a persoi'ia 1 visit to the center . 
^ ..^y.^r district curriculum coordinator 
me in a v i s i t to the NASA Fl ight 
Center to discuss our prapn.snl. Wc met witii Mr. Crone and his 
space science education c a^in ^^t ' I t a n t s Mess or s Aronson, Bi Iho rou.fr h , 
. and Pope. We spent the morriinfi of September 20th discussinp, our 
school di5trict, our plaas -or T.S. 158X, our eoals for a NASA 
worksliop at I.S. 158X, and x.V;-- J-aree to which the people at 
NASA felt they could help ur: :r.7 reali2:e those ,fioals. As a result, 
NASA ap.reed to conduct a r ".ro week vvorksiiop in our school from 
December 2nd to December I3th. The p.oals of the workshop would 
be to use aerospace luiowhow, staff, materials, and equipment as 
i n ^ t rumen t s to : 

I. !lclp staff I 'jam "^no^irh about the various aspects 
of inte/rrated curriculum and classroom management 
systems to xnitia e, operate, and maintain these 
aspects of curr i cu lim dcve 1 o pmen t and imp 1 ement a- 
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tion with rn-^oing Ln-sc;ool and, when 
available, outside support. 

1,1 Provide staff v/^th^ direct experiences in 
c u rr i c::il urn i n t e r a t i o a . 
2. Provide staff with a vcliicle through which they 

could enl^^[^c in pre -ass cs snent , plannin.p:, and 

evjiluation of their own learning experiences. 
^ . Assist staff in recognizing tlie many and varied 

skills, interests, abilities, ;ind talents of 

our St u d e n t s . 

4. Demonstrate that the teaching of any concept can 
he developed from simple to complex, concrete to 
abstract . 

5. Demonstrate that student interest and involvement 
can he used as guides in determining the degree of 
focus on a given concept or skill. 

6. Demonstrate how varied learning experiences may be 
used to promote the acquisition of desired skills. 

7. Demonstrate the transfer value of learned knowledge 
to real experiences. 

8. remonstrate ways in which activities students enjoy 
may be used to promote the development of critical 
and logic a 1 thinking. 
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9. Use coojverative s t udent/s t at ' jiarcnt activities 
CIS vchic 1.2^5 for developing and prorzot'njT whole- 
some att : ruder.-., feelin^ps., aiiu sensirivLty. 

To help insure a 1 i z a t i o'li of our j^oals within a l:imited- 
time frame, and r:niach the larj[yc5t number of 5tu:ff, students', 
and parents, we ai'.reed that NASA consultants witrh backgrounds 
in English, science, ina:t li ema t i c s , and social studies would 
conduct the workshops. Bach specialist would pl-an experiences 
around common aerospace activities for presentation to each 
p^roup. A:1 1 [groups of staff, parents, and students would be 
scheduled for a double-period workshop with ^each consultant. 

In order thxt I nii.?^ht assist the consuJ:tants in determin- 
ing tlie ^ype of activities which mi.nht be o-r special interest: 
to our straff and students, wc spent the afternoon touririg the: 
space cemter and viewing films of varied a c ti v i t i es _ t h e .speci- 
alists had developed during workshops with other school sta'f f s , 
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The Plannine Process 

At t :e enxi of m> one-day visit .-at NASA, I agreed to return 
t:;'.) T.S. i SiSX an s hrrre with my stxif^ the information I had 
a - cjuircd on my vx.:- : :: and to coopcr.trrj vc 1 y develop with them 
our perceived nx.ez, rin terms of the ^:sbove poals. 

In planning artr I.S. 158X, we d5ui' the following;: 

In a )[jenie:r7il staff con f eren::;::: , I shared with the 
staff my irnprassioms of my v±:5dt to NASA. Litierature 
on NASA was d ist rihut ed to the staff. Our g"oals as 
aji.reied upon ar NASA were s hatred. Staff questions 
were e n tier t:a lined with meaningful interaction. 
A P.T.A. meetin.fj fol lowed, att which the same process 
wa s f ni lowed . 

A qucsr onnairre wa^js circula:ted to staff and parents to 
elicir rrainin^ n^eds and: .^et priorities. Summaries 
of o::~ perceived irc^eds .v-t *"'a prepared and forward^Ead to 
M ^ SA :TJl^"Tir with s:trrf f .^^Titl 5Xu:d.ent profiles. The 5-taff 
:>!:i:^t5Te': netili general d.i2:s Lfin. framework for the workshop. 
1 yOT^j^uilc^fi wrth the districn Science Coordinator on 
this desJ. j^Tir an:d ferwisirded iic mo NASA fDiap.ram A) . 
Two wee-, s before the \^ i n ncrn?!; of the workshop, 
;Ir. f: r I Ltn7TTro:u eth 0^^ the :.ASA xes^uim visited the sc:hool 
to inspcc:L the site and mectTvdt.h the staff on the 
final de-^!cn. IVe were unabl^e to schedule a school- 
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DIAGRAM "B" * 



FROM: 



CMAR.LES L.DUNN 



PRINCrPAL :.S. I5SX 



SU-BJOCT: SPnCTAI, PLANNING CONFERTNC" fN'^SA) 

ALL TEACIIHRS Ar.'D rilEIR ASSISTANTS, AS "HR THE SClinDULE BELOT,'. 
ARE ASKED TO MEET IVITII ME IN THE C;ONFErv:E:NCE ROOM OF THE SCJfflOL 
LIBRARY FOR THE PUilRPOSE OF OFFERING mP:UT RE: USING THE SERVICES 
OF NASA IN OUR SCUG'OL PWOGRAM. 



DAY AND STAFT 



PERIOD 



TUESDAY 9/24. /7 4 



l^EDiNESDAY H/ 25/7 4 



BANKS, GOLEMAN, S^UI LLA.-;tE 
DRAPKIN, MILLF.R, RO U'lTI , 
T I S I , E I S E N , T A J? l , L E 5 S E R , 
LIEMA.?;;,, FIX'b-ER, ri:RK 



ROSS, lEBFHESTi?, fttftRCUS, 
WEBER,. A.. S-?£ITH 



3 



ber:kal., solo'mvik , 
telxer.,. ba rat^ a , 

G 0 TT LI3~B , S CiE US A , 
LA :PORT33 



HENDERSON, PER:R:Y , 
BACKER, LINDER 
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wide meeting with Mr. Bil'to^xouRh , so he mot with 
selected staff members in sm-all groups whicii set 
up the final design of th\e program. 

- Finally, I developed a tenxrt'ative sche/fe^ling arramgc^- 
ment and presented it to The staf^ in a general con- 
ference. With some modtf icatlons , th^e schedule was 
set and forwarded to NA^Si^ls. 

T he Scheduling Pro cess for P artic i|rant:s - 

Diagram ^»B" outlines the schetSixle impLeme^st ed durxn^ tme.- 
NASA workshop. This schtedule prcrvid«d that:;: Each teacher* :pairt5- 
cipated i:n a minimum of tjiree work-^shispS:,, e:2^:h o f nchd chi ^ws^^ iiini s 
different curriculum are^. Stu:dents veirc r3nr:olw.d with l::iienrr 
teacher in at least one X):f the wxsorltHUiDyis . Rt»we:ver, two of tSre 
workshops were for staf^ and ciomisiil t aiEtis vrtt^k s t3jde:nit3^. 
involved. All students paTtic±p:at:ed^ fi^i at J^easx two warksfeof.^. 

- All students w<er:e involved ±ii one aiudifctcnriuin pre- 
sentation. Time was providexfi for p^em±s and srta^^^fs 
from other • schools to psxtisrxpate :5m ^he workshops . 
And selected students; Crom 5^irho«il-s wdisistiiii -waJikinBS; 
distance ^of I.S. IS 8 X .^agr^en &ed -px e s: eH ^r ^a ^ i o:n5 

The first day was devotecd txr s^erttiiiEg up: irh'ie workshop srreas 
classroom visits by the NASA :co;nz5AU 1 tram t and stmi^rct hvieiririgs, 
infbranal small -group d iscuss^^onrs^: vi th tifc-e Rt^VSA irorn^til ^ and 
a meeting between the NASA staS -and I—S:. ssup:e2::^.Vxs:ors . aiisjnass 
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ions also were aimed at group -bond - bui 1 d ing among workshop 
participants and the establishment of communication patterns 
between staff, parents, and consultants. 

The schedule was designed so that eacli consultant would 
conduct two workshops per day. When the consultant was not 
involved in a workshop, he was free to meet individually and 
in p^roups with staff for evaluation, plannin;;, and additional 
assistance for proc^ran implementation. 

The... workshop leaders were available until 4 P.M. each 
afternoon fo>r sharing of ideas and reacting to the written 
evaluations of staff participants. As a result of these 
afternoon -scssiicrns, considerable cro s s - c 1 us t er support and 
sharring occurred. 
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Workshop Format 

Staff: 

Each staff workshop session began with a probl cm- presented 
to the group by a consultant. The staff was encouraged to con- 
sider the problem for a two - 1 o- f i vc-TDinutc period as it applied 
to their specific curriculuni areas, i.e.: reading, math, social 
science, or science. Staff suggestions were posted for later 
reference. Following this exorcise, the consultant developed 
the probleln with the staff aiid again had them identify the 
various points at which the disciplines were integrated. The 
second list was posted alongside the first. 

A typical workshop experience follows: Problem: Why does 
the effect of magnetic attraction vary witii distance? 

INVEST I GATE S DISCOVHR 

BACKGROUND 

INFORMATION: You may have noticed that anmagnet does not- affect 
another object until it suddenly lifts the object 
all the way to the magnet. Then again, you may 
have noticed that a particular magnet will do this 
when the magnet and the object are separated by the 
same distance each time you try. The force, in this 
case a force equal to the weight of the object, seems 
to depend on the distance between the magnet and the 
objects attracted. 
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It has been found that the forces between two 

magnetic poles varies inversely to the square 

of the distance between th em, 
MATERIALS: 1 Magnet 

10 File cards - 3 centimeters (cm.) square 

10 strips Adhesive tape (adhesive on both sides) 1 ci:i. 

3D grams Iron filings 

1 sheet of paper 

1 B a 1 a n c e 

ACTIVITY: 1. Cut out several file cards 3 centimeters (cm.) 

square. Make about ten of these squares. 
2. Cut ten pieces of adhesive tape that sticks on 
both sides. These strips should measure 1 cm. 
in 1 ength . 

3- Place a strip of adhesive tape in the center on 
one side of each of the square file cards. 

4. Press the end of the magnet against the tape on 
one card so that it sticks. 

5. Move the magnet around and slightly above the iron 
filings to pick up as many filings as possible. 

6. Lift the magnet, card, and the attracted filings 
andplacethemonasheetofpaper. 

7. Pull the magnet from the adhesive so the filings 
onthe other side of the card fall away into a 
smallpileonthepaper, 
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, Use this :card nRain and attach it to the magnet. 
Attach another card by its tape to the baclv of the 

irst card. You now have a set which has twice the" 
thickness of the fi.T::Tt card. 

10. Gather a secoiu! pile of iron filinjzs usinp, this set 
o f cards , 

11. Pull the mrnpnet--: from the adhesive of this two-card 
set so the fil.n.qs on the other side of the card 
set fall into a second pile on the sheet of paper. 

12. Repeat this pxauredure with three-card thickness, 
four-card rifeic^ixiess , and so on to a ten- card 
thickness.. 

13. Place each pile of filings lifted on individual 
places on the shee:l: of paper. 

1^1. Please note that the piles of filings represent 
distancesfrom the magnet. 
CONCLUSION: 1. I|ow does rh e pile of filings gathered with the 

first caxd -rampare with the pile gathered with 
tlie second card? 

2. Do the piles gathered by the other cards show any 
relation wi tli each other? 

3. About how many piles of the. size lifted by the 
magnet with the ten-card thickness arc contained 
in the pile lifted when the one-card thickness was 
used? 
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4. IVhat observations can you make about the strength 
of a magnet as related to the distance away from 
the object it lifts? 
COMPUTATIONS: The force between two magnetic poles is inversely 
proportional to the square of the distance betwen 
them. Representing the pole strengths by m and m' 
respectively and the distance between them by d, 
the force f, is found by the equation: 
f * m ni * 
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Concept and skills development for the students was similar 
to that noted nhove for staff except that no direct reference 
was made to the i n t e r - r e 1 a t e dn es s of the disciplines. Although 
they were included in the development. Following presentation 
of the problems, the students were asked to observe, and or feel/ 
manipulate the materials and objects to be used in the experiment 
antl hypothesise as to how they could be used to resolve the ^pro- 
blem. Following each workshop session, the participating stu- 
dents had something tangible to take away with them, such as 
pictures, panphlcts, model parachutes, model airplanes, and 
njotlcl rockets, A number of typical workshop experiences for 
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students *i re outlined below. 

Topic - - Li V i ny, in S pace 

I. Introduction to focus on, the human factors in long- 
^.erm space flight. Will include samples to show 
evolution of space foods. Skylab food tray will be 
demonstrated . 

II. r.ach par t i c i pan t will perform as many activities at 
the following learning stations as time permits: 

A. Data game - an experiment in observation and 
commun icat ion . 

B. Measuring reaction time 

C. Measuring vital capacity 

P. Determining mass in a weightless environment 
I:. Demonstrating low mass at a high velocity- 
micrometeroid hazard 
Time for workshop - - 2 to 3 hours 

Number of participants - - 30 maximum for each session. 
Facilities needed - - Room with tables (not desks with arm 

writing surface), and projection screen. 

Topic - - A e r oji ?n\tjj:^ 

1. Introduction to principles of flight 
II. liach participant will ])crform as many activities at the 
following learning stations as time permits. 
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A. Using a wood sling and styrofoam ball to study 
Bcrnoul 1 i ' s principle 

B. Using a funnel, sand and a plastic cylinder to 
study the Coanda Effect 

C. Comparing patterns surround i ng a i r foil slinpes 
in n smoke tunnel 

» n. Cons tru-ct i ng models to demonstrate aircraft control 

func t ions 

G. Constructing a device to demonstrate an Instrument 

Landing Sy s t em 
F, Begin the construction of a rubber band-powered 
model a i rp 1 ane . 
Time for workshop - - 2 to 3 hours. 

Number of participants - - 30 maximum for each session. 
Facilities needed - - Uoom with tables (not desks with arm 

writing surface), and projection screen. 

Topic - - Monito ring Barth Resources Fr om Space 

Fach participant will- be given 1 i thographs ^of imagery^ frpm 
the r:arth Resources Techi;-!ogy Satellite-! (FRTS-1) and begin 
construction of a montage of the northeastern United States. 
Activities using the montage for application in science, geo- 
graphy, social studies, and history classes will be • cried out 
as time 1 1 o s , 
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nach participant will: 

A. Construct a montage of the northeastern United States: 

B. Compare features^ on the montape to oil company maps, 
CeolORicai Survey maps, and National Geograpliic maps; 

C. Fxpcriment with color ligh't filters to understand 
how nirrs images are obtai, -d and produced; 

D. Determine the scale of the montage which they have 
constructed; 

f: . View a selection of color l-RTS slides and learn how 

tl^cy can obtain color imagery ''or classroom and student 
use. 

Time for worhshoj^ - - 2 to 3 hours 

Number of participants - - 30 ma.xinum for each session. 
Facilities needed - - Room witli- tables (not desks with arm 

writing surface), projection screen, 

overhead projector. 

^JBJL-' ^JL^J> rams : 

In cacli assembly prograr: there WoS a short film presenta- 
^t!lbn, a demonstration and discussion led by the consultant, a 
question and answer ]>eriod , and a tour of auditorium displays, 
The display included a varuety of weather forecasting instru- 
ments, a model space capsule, model rocket, space suit, model 
space cabin, ]nc tares, radar station, etc. 
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The v;orkshops served to motivate staff and student 
interest in science and aerospace. To capitalize on that 
intercsL, science teachers assumed responsibility for the 
core topics of their respective clusters for the first 
marking; period of the second term. In addition to the in- 
school folJow-up, letters of appreciation v/cre sent to NASA 
Assistant Inrector Crone and to the consultants. 
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Thi_s section p resents the 
C u rrl cu 1 un D o 3 i n 
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VI r 

Curriculum and Do s i n 

GcMi oral Con s^i jcx^at I ons 

Just as the middle school child's phys io 1 o^rica 1 develop- 
ment is unique, so is his intellectual development. The 
developmental characteristics of middle school students dic- 
tate that their curricul be equally unique. Ln desipniny 
curriculun for I.S. 158X, ace took into consideration those 
dcvclopmentnl meeds charact eriiTt ic of prc-ado 1 esconit s as- well 
as those ne.t'Js peculiar to our student population. Ke also 
gave consider-ablie attention to t:he success potential for vi.aible 
staff/student interaction as the curriculum was being imple- 
mented.- - 

r. accepted the fact that our c urr i cu 1 am v;ou 1 d s erve as 
the foundation for our school's educational program. Not only 
would it address the subjects to be taught and materials to be 
used, it would also identify with clarity the objectives and 
^loals to be ]uirsued in an effort to effect educational chanj^o 
in the development and behavior of our students. AsStent and 
Hazard put it: 

''The curriculum content anxl deve lopincntr^'l f onna t 

s i ,t{n i f i c an t 1 y affects a child's perception of hirself, 

his peers, and society in c n e r a 1 . " ^ 

^^^ladclon I). Stent, IVilliain R. Hazard, and Harry N. Rubin, 

Cultural Pluralism in America. New Yor k ; App 1 e ton , 1973, 23 
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The school, through its curriculum, serves as a trans- 
mitter of culture and values. It offers to students models, 
ideals, and life styles to examine and' possibly aspire to. 

The staff knew my agenda was to establish a diversity of 
teaching/ Vcariiinc environments. However, none of us knew for 
certain just how broad the progranr should be. IVe knew that 
curriculum p l:a:nTi;inp. and development should take into considera- 
tion staff expertise, its oxpericT;.ce and commitment, and the 
resources avaiizLble for training. We sought a curriculum that 
would bring living and learning closer together - - A curriculum 
that would not only reflect curreirt attitudes and values in our 
society but also encourage examination and acceptsnce of diver- 
gent opinions. 

It was necessary to assess the skills, abilities, interests, 
and family-community life styles of our students. This informa-. 
tion then would have to be interpreted for our staff in a manner 
'W.hich would result in increased awareness o f i t s mean i ng . The 
procedures used to gather the data and approaches used to develop 
increased staff nwarenoss were presented under tlio sections on 
•Problems Identified", and ".Staff Development". As indicated 
earlier, we lacked the time necessary for an in-depth assessment 
of student needs. Consequently, initial curriculum development, 
did not refJcct the desired degree of planning. However, we did 
visit otlicr intermediate schools in New York and discussed curri- 
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culum with their personnel . 

In these visits, we found that, for the most part, curri- 
culum were .subject-centered. Subjects were taught in isolation 
a3i:d there was little or no arttempt to establish continuity 
among them. Supervisors and curriculum specialists in these 
schools indicated that they were interested in promoting inter- 
disciplinary curriculums. However, due to tradition and staff 
resistance to this type of pHapning, they had realized little 
success in this area. 

Relating what we had seen during our visits to what we had 
learned about middle-school students in our district, and to what 
the literature says about the middle-school child, we know that 
our goal for a diversity of teaching/learning environment would 
have to reflect a curriculum other than found in the other schoiorl 
We wanted a currixulum which emphasized the process of inquiry 
rather than the acquisition of facts, the int errel at edness of 
learning experiences, and the cognitive as well as affective need 
of our students. 

Shortly after my appointment as principal of- I.S. 1S8X in 
February 1974, I learned that I would not be freed of my responsi 
bilities as principal of C.S. 34 until the end of the school year 
In title, I was principal of two schools, simultaneously planning 
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tl)c demise oF one aiul the birth of another. This dual roii^inade 
it dLFficult to en gape in the necessary planning for the orrening 
of I . S . 1 5 S X , 

Board of Hducation cutbacks ruled out a planned summer pro- 
r.ram which was to have been devoted to planning. I was uxs^hrare 
of the cutbacks until two weeks before the end of school, Accor- 
dingly, in late May, I started meeting with a represent atfve 
group of staff members to pJan the summer program. Attention 
was given to the concerns involved in planning the new curricu- 
lum. Although a summer program did not happen, these concerns 
served to guide us in our curriculum planning <]iiring the early 
part of the 1974-75 school year, 

JJv c o r c t i c aj_ Co rusji t! orat ions 

The theoretical basis of our curnriculum comxerns took rnto 
consideration the purposes of the m i d d 1 e - s c ho o 1 : specifically: 
1 - e design a curriculum for students in the p r e - 
adolescent stage of thoir gr;o.wth. They wioxe no 
longer considered children in the, romantic sense 
and yet neither were they adults with attendant 
emotional and social r e s o n s i I.) i 1 i t i c s . 
2. Tlic curriculum would have to provide for promotion 

of self realization. fiarlier in this report we cited 
the possibility that many of our students had Ueveloped 
poor scl f -concepts as a result of continued failure 
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throuji^hout their educational careers. The curriculum, 
therefore, had to provide opportunities for all 
youngsters to experience success. iVe also were aware 
that factors other than academic success contribute 
. to low self concepts. IV e would have to plan to deal 
K'itli them. 

3 -V/e fiad to plan for the hroad growth and development 
of our students bycrcative use oft he standard 
curriculum prescribed hy the 3oard of Education for 
the f^rade levels serviced by our school. 

A -We had to plan for experiences and exploration of 
areas related to the varied student interests. 

5 -Directly related to opportunities for establishing 

individual success patterns, is common practice for 
the m i dd 1 e - s choo 1 to provide for individualization 
of instruction. 

6 -IVhile not a stated purpose of the m i d d 1 e - s choo 1 , is 

n mandate of. our District Community School Board for 
all its scliools and reflects a theme common to the 
five purposes of tlie mi d d 1 e - s c hoo 1 outlined above. 
Tliis sur.[^csts a curriculum focus that is ind i vidua - 
1 i zod , dia.nnos tic , prescriptive , i-n t erd i s c i p 1 inary , 
:nid mul t i - cul tura I . 
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In addition to the theoretical concerns which guided our 
curriculum planning, we were concerned with information from 
feeder schools on incoming students; questionnaire responses 
from students, staff, and parents; district goal's ; staff 
interests and expertise ; the physical layout of the school 
plant, and contractual limitations. 

To facilitate development of curriculum reflecting our 
theoretical concerns and providing for the peculiar needs of 
students and staff, the staff agreed that each team of 
teachers (major subject-area teachers servicing a group of 
75-130 stud-erits) would select a common core topic aroung which 
to develop the instructional program.^'^ 

We agreed that the core topi c approach would serve to 
promote subject integration and eliminate the tendency of many 
teachers to teach in isolation. The approach would also pro- 
vide for continuity of instruction and reinforcement in skills 
areas. To coordinate the instructional program, we agreed that 
each teacher would fill out a '^systems approach to instruction'* 

form for each marking period and share the completed form with 

1 2 

other members of the team. The systems form serves as a tool 
to assist teachers in identifying specific object ives, goals. 
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cxpccled outcoiues, and teaching strategics thoy hoped to employ. 
All ItlLMlihcrs of the cluster were encoura^eed to reinforce an under- 
standing, of the identified concepts in their respective subject 
areas . 

Tiic focus on interdisciplinary learnin.c^ developed aroAind 

core topics demanded an increased recognition of and movement 

toward an inte.nrated school curriculum. ?nit what developed 

in our school, intcrms of subject as s i P.nmen t s , mi.vyht seem like 

a contradiction of purpose. T refer to the fact that tliere is 

a clear delineation of what each teacher is to teach, when he 

is to teach it, what each student is to receive, and when he is 
1 

to receive it. ' In reality, there is no contradiction. In view 
of tlic severe skills deficiencies of Our students, our staff's 
inexperience in working with middle school-af,e students^ and the 
limitations placed upon us for staff development, we had to build 
in tiioso safcfuiards necessary to seeinq th.at the many and varied 
needs of our students were beini: met. Although i ns true t iona 1 ■ 
s c ii e d u 1 c s are clearly s [) c 1 I e d out, a decree o ? flexibility is 
luilt intc the pro.qram for individual's or small j^roups of stu- 
dents, '''his flcxihilit)- permits students to continue witli proup 
or individual projects beyond a given period wi tli the understand- 
ing that they are responsible for their assignments in the curri- 
culum area which they miss or are late reporting to. 
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Limited staff, budget stringencies, and staff inexperience 
'at the middle sahool level, forced us to limit our curriculum 
offerings during the first year. Wc moved with caution in this 
area in the hope of ultimately being able to develop a program 
of curricular offerings which lixuly reflected our philosophy 
about school experience for students in the middle-school. For 
the scliool year 1974-75, curricular offerings were divided into 
three categories: elcctives, required, and mini-courses. Stu- 
dents had many choices available to them in the mini-courses , 
although they had to select participation in only one. (The 
curricular allocations are noted in Tables 10 and 11). 
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TABLE 10 



I.S. 158X--Required Subjects by Grade Level 



Sub j ect s 



Grade Allocations 



6th 



7th 



8th 



READING 

SPELLING/GRAMMAR 

JOURNALISM 

CREATIVE WRITING 

LITERATURE 

SCIENCE 

MATHEMATICS 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

URBAN STUDIES 

HEALTH f, PHYS. ED. 

SPANISH 

GEN. MUSIC 

ART 

SHOP 5 HOME nCON. 
AFRO HISPANIC CULTURE 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 

c 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
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TABLE 11 



I.S. 158X - ELECTIVE SUBJECTS BY GRADE 
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Sub j ects 



GRADE 



SPANISH 
VOCAL MUSIC 
ART 

INST. MUSIC 

DANCE 

DRAMA 

TYPING 

ETHICS 



6th 



X 

X 

X 
X 



7th 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



8th 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
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An observer examining our curricular offerings might be 
tempted to conclude that they do not differ significantly from 
traditional junior high school curricula. However, there should 
be an awareness that there are basic curricular requirements 
imposed by the State Department of Education and the Board of 
Education. As state/city-certified institutions, public schools 
roust provide the mandated curricular. How the curriculuro is 
implemented , however , does made a difference. A description of 
I.S. 158X's implementation pattern follows: 
Reading Skills 

Our reading program is completely individualized on the 
basis of student needs. Every student in our school was given 
the McGraw-Hill Prescriptive Reading Inventory , 14an instrument 
developed to identify areas of student weakness on nine-two 
objectives considered necessary to successful student achieve- 
ment in reading. The P.R.I, tests are machine scored and indi- 
vidual as well as group profiles of student needs returned to 
the teachets. These profiles identify those student needs and 
behavioral patters which must be dealt, within an instructional 
program. The group profiles suggest class groupings for instruc- 
tion on specific objectives. The objectives are also identified 
according to four levels of mastery (blue, green, yellow and red)/ 
During each marking period reixJing teachers cooperatively agree 
on the ten objectives of focus for that period. These objectives 
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are circulated to nil staff who, in turn, provide reinforcement 
experiences in tlicir respective areas. 

Instruction in readin.e deals witli the development of skills 
sucli as word recoy^ni t i on , vocabulary acquisition, readin^r compre- 
hension, rate, recognition of various readin.fz purposes, and oral 
readine! for specific purposes. Wc stress the importance of a 
student's facility to apply his readinp skills to all situations 
calling: for interpretation of the written word. 

In literature instruction is devoted to prose, fiction, 
prose non-fiction, poetry and drama. Fimphasis is placed on ' 
acquaintinj^ tlic student with various literary forms and encour- 
aping him to investiRate tliem in terms of his personal enjoyment 
and . s a t i s f ac t i on . Student creativity in role playing and on 
deveiopint^ scripts from reading materials is encouraged. The 
content of the literature program is mu 1 1 i - cu 1 1 ur a 1 in the liope 
that each student will be able to use literature as a vehicle for 
understanding liimself and his world witli greater comprehension, / 
awareness, and enjoyment, 
ha n gu a g o : 

S f) c 1 1 in g ;.: r a rn n a r , J o u r n a 1 i s Ci , and creative v; r i t i n g are ca- 
tegorized as language. In language we stress writing, speaking, 
and listening- The program identifies the language curricular 
components separately to insure teacher preparation and instruc- 
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ion in c ci c h a r c a . 

iV r i tin y, - development of the skills necessary for ease 
aiul e f f ec t i vcncs s of written expression. In 
creative writing, stud e-n ts write on topics 
indi fienous to their personal experiences and 
dreams. In journalism, students aj^ain are 
e n c 0 u r a e d to write at their e x e r i e n t i a 1 
levels. However, a major aspect of this 
program is the de ve 1 opmcn t of school and class 
newspapers . Spelling, .grammar , sentence and 
I)ararrrai)h structure , punctuation , capital! na- 
tion, and related skills are stressed. Students 
'1^'^ taught the skills of functional and creative 
writinfT, i'/ritin.t' is viewed as a means of com- 
munication and self-expression. 
vSpeak in. (I - I. i n;^ u i s t i c fluency is seen as a means of effect- 
ive oral communication. Oval communication 
patterns peculiar to the life styles of the 
students a re encouraged and compared with those, 
patterns common to our larger society. Students 
develop an awareness of .tlioir own style of 
spCiiAin;; and the effect it has on others in a 
variety of social s i t ua t i o n s , . * ' ^ 
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L i^s t cii i jiji - liPfoctivc listenint; is stressed as a means of 
y.a i n i n R i n f o rma t i on , p ro c c s s i n .p, i n forma t i on , 
and finally, c v a 1 u a t i n it. 

M.vtji^emat ics 

Mathematics instruction is based on the fortv-two S.R.A.. 

15 

Math Mastery Objectives. A machine -scored printout identifies 
the levels of achievement of each student on forty -two basic 
math objectives considered essential fov successful student 
performance at the middle school level. The math teachers in 
our school ap, rec on the objectives to be stressed for a given 
period and each teacher is responsible for devolopinp data- 
bank materials for a ^iven objective on four different levels. 
These materials are placed in a central pool and made available 
for duplication nnd use by all math teachers in their instruc- 
tional proizram. This sharin.fz activity encoura^ejes individuali- 
zation of instruction suilied to the needs of each student. 

The mcit hematics objectives provide for instruction in 
a r i t h m e t 1 c , .coo m c try, a n d a 1 r, e b r a . 

Arithmetic includes numerical computntion witli integers, 
fractions, decimals, and percents. Number theory, p.rajihs, 
n u m b c r basis, automatic r e s p o n s c a n d a p p r o x i m a t i o n s are t a u i\ h t . 
Icacfiori^ arc cncou raced t-o relate all of tiiose skills to the 
exporiental I'jvels of our students in their practical applica- 
tions. 
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In geometry, we focus on direct measurements, units of 
measure, areas, perimeters, volumes, geometry of simple 
figures, constructions with compasses and straight edges, 
making models of solid figures and again, practical applica- 
tions. 

Algebra includes set theory equations and inequalities; 
properties of the sets of integers, of rational numbers, and 
of real numbers from an axiomat i c viewpoint ; verbal problems ; 
linear graphs; systems of equations, and practical applications. 

We^ offer a variety of learning materials from which students 
Ci.n synthesize an individual method of learning. Oiir math lab-^ 
oratory has a lending component which affords teachers measuring 
equipment of many kinds, mathematical games, cassette tapes, 
programmed materials, activity/task cards, and the like. 

At the end of each marking period, we conduct a school- 
wide systems test based on the teacher-developed mathematics 
objectives. If sufficient student mastery is not indicated in 
a* given objective, it is carried over to the next marking period. 

Each student has a math folder in which he keeps a record of his 

16 

progress and samples of the projects in which he has engaged. 
Science : 

The sciences arc clustered into three major areas of study: 
chemistry, biology, and earth sciences. Teachers decide the 
areas of focus for a given period with a variety of experience 
in each area available to the students. In addition to teacher 
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All classes arc a s s i n ii c d to the s c i o n c o laboratories for 
spceiFic periods duririp the week in addition to class time for 
theory exploration. Ideally, wc would prefer to have an indi- 
vidualized science program offcrin}: students assistance and 
direction ns needed. However, the teachers handling the pro- 
^'.rain are not specialists and lacl: stron;;^ science back^^rounds . 
Generally, tliey arc insecure about implementing a science 
program of this complexity. 

Our goal is to develop a science program which is acti- 
vity- and experience-oriented with an cnphnsis on discovering 
Facts, observing piienomen a , developinj:^ and test in. c hypotheses, 
and de.ducin<: c n c r a 1 pr i n c i p 1 e s , 
c i a 1 Stu d i es : 

Urban studies, although listed separately on our list of 
rcqui red subj ects , is a part of the soci^il studies curriculum. 
Other disciplines included are history, economics, anthropology, 
^liul to a deiv^'^c, political science. The major areas of focus 
arc: 

Skill ^^i^ ^ U i JMl • Students are offered experience in 

building map and p 1 o b o skills, research 
skills, r epo r t i*n ?i .skills (verbal a n d 
written), media analysis skills, inter- 
vicwin,i>, and communi ty or.uanizat ion/ part - 
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Concr jU Back;^round : A variety of textbooks, films, film- 
strips, and teacher-developed materi- 
als are used to generate the students' 
awareness of American and European 
history and their influence on pre- 
sent-day life in our country and 
commun i ty . 

S^jjccialty Study Areas: Student experiences will be con- 
centrated in the areas of urban stu- 
dies (ethnic roups, city planning 
and urban renewal, transportation); 
A f ro - rUie r 1 0 R i c an history and cu 1 - - 
ture, and environmental studies. 

Special Interest Studies: Students will be encoura^^ed to 

pursue their own special interests 
in social sciences. Books,, media 
materials, trips, and other opportuni- 
ties, will be made available to broaden 
the students' interests in this area. 
Students of A f r o - u e r t o R i c a n culture 
will visit frequently the district's 
(iu 1 t u r c Hu scum to develop {greater 
awareness and i n t c r c s t . To the d e 5^ r e o 
possible, the social studies c u r r i c u - 
1 uin will be p rol) 1 cm - o r i cn t ed . Hmph as i s 
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will be placed on processes aiid concept 
development.. All students will have 
individual folders in which they will 
log their experiences and maintain 
samples of their jiro^^ress. 

[l_e n^l t^h i\n d_^P h y^i_c_a J f: d u c a t i o n : 

The Health and IMiysical Hducntion pro.c^ram is desi.f^ned to: 
(1) promote physical activity and physical fitness; [2) develop 
student competence in l^ody niana|;ement and useful physical skills 
(3) develop a conscious awareness of safety practices; (4) pro- 
mote individual and group understanding support; (5) promote 
individual awareness of and apprecia^t^on f or t h c .^c f f e c t s of 
pliysical activity upon the hody; (6) 'proY.ide opj^ortun i t i es for 
the exercise of student initiative; leadership and responsibi- 
lity; Mnd (7) reinforce basic learnings in otlier areas of the 
cu r ri cu J urn . 

Activities in which the students participate include basic 
.and c r c n t i v c movement, rhythm and dance, p e r c e p t u a 1 - m o t o r skills 
team S[)orts» and gym'nastics. Competitive i n t c r s c h o 1 a s t i c sports 
a r c d i 5 cou rag c d . 

All students are assigned to the gym for a double period 
each week. Ideally, we would like to havi: students pa 7*t i c i j) a t e 
in directed p }i y s i c n 1 e q1 u c a t i o n activities f o r 'a t least one p c r i o 
each da)'. ilowcve?-, our staffing; )>attcrn does not permit such a 
schedule. 
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Sp»-Mi i s h : 

Spanish is ihc ojiy forcij^h 1 anr>i^<^f'.c offered in our school. 
Staff I imitations , ar.ain, forcied us to limit foreipji lanj'.uat^e 
offcrinf^s. Since kc were a.s.sip.ned only one forci.e.h language 
teacher, wc chose Sjuanish- Tlio school community is largely 
Hispanic and, althouc;h many of the students arc fluent in the 
colloquial forr of ihr lanpuage^ they do not understand or 
speak Castilian Spanish. And these same students do not read 
or write the lanp.ua^zc. In addition to offerinp. Spanish for 
the Si^an i sh -spcakin^^ student, the language is also taught to 
l:n^ lish -speak inp, students. F-xposurc of tliese students to 
Spanish promotes. and develops their mu 1 1 i - cu 1 1 ur a 1 experiences 
a n d u n d e r s t a n d i n p . 

The aud i 0 - 1 i npua 1 approach is used in Spanish instruction- 
al ]iropram. Uending and writinp are introduced as students 
develop proficiency- 
I^c r c e_p t uii 1 J) e V e 1 opm e n t 

l.S. 1.S8X has three non-praded ])erceptual training classes. 
Students are grouped .in these classes according to the degree 
of their perceptual deficits. In organizing these classes, we 
recognized th;it there are children who lack the readiness for 
learning because of developmental 1 a p. s in the areas of percep- 
tion, p.ross motoi' c(i o rd r n :i t i o n ♦ auditory d i s c r i m i n n t i on , and 
visual motor integration. V/y identifying these deficits and 
developing an i nd i v i dua 1 i 2 e d ■ lea rn i n p. program which involves 
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systematic remediation, children will be prepared to learn. 

Children are selected on the basis of a din gnostic 
screening, consisting of the Bender Motor Gestalt test, fi^^ure 
drawin^f^s, measures of auditory and visual discrimination, 
measures of lateral dominance as well as scores on standar- 
dized citywide tests, teacher ratin^^ sheets, and attendance 
■records. Progress made by participation in the pro^^ram will 
be •.determined by r e - e x ami n a t i on with these same measures at 
the end of the U)74-75 school year. 

Objectives of the pro^jram include: 

1 - To identify the deficits of perceptually disabled 

students, 

2 - To develop techniques for crcatin,^ individual 

profiles of learning patterns and needs of each 
chiltl in the proj^ram. 

3 - To devise a curriculum and techniques to be used 

in the c i as sroom en vironmen t which meet the educa- 
tional needs of each child. 

4 - As a result of the individual focus of the program, 

we c X [) e c t c d t fi a t a 1 o n \-/ i t h academic g r o t h , there 
would he improved attendance, improved peer rela- 
tionships, and tic vc 1 opnicMi t of a. mo re i)ositive self- 
concept. 
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The rationale behind the establishment of perceptual 
development classes is more pragmatic than theoretical. The 

benefits which can accrue to youngsters twelve and older are 

I 

questionable. However, the reality of the symptoms manifest- 
ed by a large number of chi Idren who seem capabl e of learning 
and yet had attended school for five or more years with re- 
markably little to show, seemed to suggest that perceptual 
disability might be thie genesis of their problem. Despite 
their advanced years and the expected presence of considera- 
ble emotional overlay, we felt that a program geared speci- 
fically to perceptual trailing was worth investigation and - 
perhaps a last hope for these children. 

The tangible results of our experience with perceptual 
training methods for sixth grade children indicate that pro- 
gress can be made by children who have failed in conventional 
classrooms. Although one year is certainly not enough, all 
children in this class are better equipped than before to deal 
with the world. It is hoped that this experience will carry 
over and that they will be able to function more efficiently 
in other school situations. 

In our perceptual development classes the performance of 
the teacher of reading is a visual and auditory experience, as 
well as a kinesthetic and emotional one. Particularly appro- 
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l)riatc is the cxjjosurc of cliildruji to tlic publi.shcd creative 
writings oF other chiUircn sucli as "The Me Nobody Knows". 

Instruction in mnthcmatics is hif^hly individualized niak- 
in.u use of a variety of concrete materials as tcacliinf. aids. 

Considerable (riphasis also is placed on tlie emotional 
needs of children. Group discussions, individual appointments, 
continued warmth and attention from teaclicrs, the frequent 
experience of success, and time spent in helping each child 
to understand Ii i s own learning style are the components of 
tl. is important area. 

Sma I 1 , task-orient ed activity groups Iiave been or<7anized 
for tliosc students in the prof,ram wlio shov: progress in mastery 
of tlic assinnod activities. Tlieir purpose is to employ stu- 
dents as tutors for tlieir 1 c s s - a d v an c ed classmates and in the 
])roccss, increase tlieir own acliievements . And, they sliould 
become positive forces in t h e' t e ac Ii i n g / 1 e a r a i ]i p. process. : 

In the area of gross and small motor control, the Frostig 
exercises are used alon.:^, with many p r o j e c t - d e v i s e d movements, 
body pames, and body ima^re tecliniques. To provide additional 
perceptual trainin.^, tlie pro.ciram is crafts -ori cnted , The child 
rcn learn to knit, sew, crocliet, embroider, weave, and strin.^ 
i)eads. liacli of tliese rather complicated crafts activities are 
l)rokcn down into snail, simple ste[?s to wli i cli the cliildrcn can 
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relate. Knitting, for example, is a five-step task, with care- 
ful verbal instructions and much repetition. Aside from the 
actual perceptual gains and the tanj^ible skills, real feelings 
of mastery serve as invaluable sup])orts of this avenue of edu- 
cation. 

The program relates very specifically to the individual 
needs of each child as ascertained by the initial evaluative 
selection procedure. These learning profiles provide basic 
information on which the prescriptive learning program for the 
year is buLlt, Modifications are made as the child masters 
.'prescribed learni ng s k'i 1 1 s . 
M i njL - C o u r s e s 

As we ncared the end of our first term at I.S. 158X, 
organizationally and administratively I felt we were approach- 
ing a semblance of stability and it was at this point that I 
approached the staff about the feasibility of offering mini- 
courses. T first presented tlie idea to the staff assessment 
committee ami, after some discussion, it agreed to support the 
program. With that endorsement, I moved to present the idea to 
the staff and parents* association. 

In a January staff conference, I suggested offering mini- 
coursos durinf' the 1 a t perioti of the school day on .Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and i'ridayi%. The purpose of the in i n i - cou rs c s would 
be to afford the t cachers cho i cos (not necessarily academically 
orienlotl) which n ccommodfi t od their needs, interests, talents. 
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and abilities. The mini-courses would also afford opportunities 
for student -teacher contacts in relaxed environments , with 
reduced staff student ratios, under conditions in which students 
would not worry about grades, and staff would not have to be 
concerned with measuring a student's progress by some pre-deter- 
mined set of guidelines. 

Staff discussion produced enthusiasm and interest. I sug- 
gested that all staff members be included on a voluntary basis 
and that they consider teaching their hobbies, special skills, 
and interests outside of their area of formal training. I also 
mentioned that there may be students with interests and talents 
which did not match those of a given staff member. However, the 
presence and involvement of the staff member as a non-directive 
or generating participant would serve to promote a program truly 
representative of the interests and concerns of our students. 

Staff members were advised that they would be asked to fill 

out a form indicating the title and a brief description of their 

respective min i -courses . Parents and members of the community 

would also be invited to participate as mini-course leaders. 

17 

Proposals for mini-courses were prodigious in number. Many of 
the suggested courses were in areas foreign to our students and, 
due to their limited exposure, did not attract their interests. 

The staff was especially pleased with the fact that all 
personnel, professional and auxiliary, would be involved. The 

17 
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reduced st af f -student ratio resulting from that involvement 
would truly afford staff and students an opportunity to inter- 
act in a non- threatening manner and one that supported the needs 
ofallconcerned. 

Two weeks before the start of mini-courses, all eighth- 
period classes were contained in homerooms. Teachers, using 
a proposed description of the min-course schedule and course 
offerings, asked all students to make first, second, and third 
choices of courses. Only three children from each class were 
permitted to opt for the same first choide. Students were 
asked to take their schedule of courses home and to discuss 
their choices with their parents over the week-end. They were 
to turn in their mini^course choices to their official teachers 
during homeroom on Monday . 

At the end of the school day, on Friday, I was bombarded 
by students wanting to know why a majority of students in one 
class could not elect to take a given course as their first 
choice. Although their teachers had explained to them the 
necessity of affording all students the opportunity of taking a 
courst of their choice, I had to continuously reinforce this 
fact. The students were not satisfied with my explanation and 
I decided to pursue the matter in another way. On Monday, I 
met with each grade separately in assembly to explain our 
reasoning. I used the chalkboard to demonstrate the numbers 
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involved if as many as two students from all of our classes 
opted for a given course as a first choice, I then put the 
weight on their backs by having them react to the purpose of 
our mini-courses and their perceptions of what would happen 
if one course had fift:y students and another had only three 
students. The students solved the problem for themselves and 
voiced approval, recognizing the limits involved in the program. 

When the mini-course requests were all in, a tally of stu**- 
dent choices was completed and, to the degree possible, they were 
assigned to either their first or second choices. "Collecting 
Stamps'* and "Folk Singing" were busts with no students express* 
ing an interest. We discussed the problem with the teachers and 
they agreed to switch to audio visual instruction and video pro- 
ductions respectively. We were able to recruit individuals with 
expertise in these areas to assist the teachers and their courses 
went well. 

We were unable to secure the services of any parents or com- 
munity persons as workshop leaders. However, a number did volun- 
teer to assist. 

Initially, we experienced considerable difficulty with the 
mini-courses. The students understood the rationale for limiting 
the numbers in each course. But there were those who, neverthe- 
less, wanted to change once the courses began. In many cases, 
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students took it upon themselves to appear at a course other 
than the one to which they were assigned, or to leave school 
at^ the end of the seventh period. To deal with this problem, 
we found it necessary to institute a program of "Hall sweeps'^ 
Five minutes after the mini-courses started, members of the 
supervisory staff who did not teach mini-courses and parent 
volunteers would go through the halls collecting all students 
who were out of classrooms without official passes. The stu- 
dents were taken to the library and detained there for inde- 
pendent reading. As time went on, many students decided to 
attend the courses to which they had been assigned. Others 
decided to use the time as a study period in the library. 

Supplementary Curriculum 

In the formative stafe of our program for diverse teach- 
ing/learning environments at I.S. 158X, I was fully cognizant 
of the limitations placed upon us by tax-levy supports and 
Board of Education curriculum mandates. I knew that a degree 
of change could be realized by employing new methods, proced- 
ures, and processes, and yet these were limiting in terms of 
the need and programs which we envisioned for meeting these needs. 
To further our purpose, I began to seek support from outside 
the tax-levy structure. The remaining pnges of this section of- 
fersa descriptive analysis of thuse non-tax levy programs which 
we brought into the school to foster achievement of our goal. 

108 
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Learning Enrichment Media Center 

The Learning Enrichment Media Center is a combination 
tax-levy and state-funded program. The center was established 
to make avail able in the school an area where small groups of 
students could meet in a non- threatening euvironment to 
strengthen their skills in reading through the use of multi- 
sensory activities using content from all curriculum areas. 

The Learning Enrichment Media Center is located in an 
open-environment carpeted area the approximate size of three 
average classrooms. The room is of adequate size to permit 
the open display of various learning materials, and to allow 
students easy access to- the available materials. 

Although we make extensive use of multi-media equipment 
and materials in all of our classrooms, the center serves as 
a special and unique supplement to the classroom instructional 
program. In addition to being a non- threat ening area removed 
from the classroom environment, the Learning Resource Center 
serves the following purposes: 

1- Provides students the chance to move from a structured 
sub j ect -oriented environment to a high-interest, inter- 
disciplinary framework , Thus, it allows students oppor- 
tunitiesto ape and appreciate relationships between the 
various disciplines, 
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2- Permits the student freedom of choice in his selection 
of activities within the framework of pre- det ermined , 
individual needs as diagnosed by evaluative, prescrip- 
tive data used in the school. Research has shown that 
measurable progress results when children participate 
in choosing their learning experiences, e.g. The Samuel 
B. Huey School in Philadelphia. 

3- Extends the availability of multi -media sources for the 
purpose of delimiting teachers and textbooks as primary 
vehicles for learning, and thus develops within students 
an ability to engage in independent, self-generated 
learning and thereby, to become reflective decision- 
makers . 

4- Serves to broaden the range of technological tools avail- 
able to each teacher in the school, all of whom may use 
the Learning Enrichment Media Center as a lending library. 

5- Serves as an area where parents can recognize the need for 
their constructive involvement in a rela'^ively unstruct- 
ured environment. 

6- Serves as a vehicle through which students think and work? 
toward consensus wit ♦ others whose self-interest and 
values may differ from their own. 

7- Makes available a variety of multi-ethnic materials for 
the purpose of promoting multi- cultural awareness. 
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A maximum of thirty students arc serviced in tlic center 
during, any ,Qiven j^eriod by one teacher-coordinator and tlirec 
pa rap rof ess ion a Is , Students request permission to vis it tlie 
center throu^^.li the official teacher of the subject to which 
they are assifincid at that time. The officinl tcaclier contacts 
the center via the intercom to find out if space is available 
for the student or to rjahc an a n j:>o i n t nen t for a later student 
visit. Teachers and students may make jU'ior appointments for 
visits to the contcM- for work on Sjuicial [projects. 

Copies of all students' P.R.I, profiles arc on file in 
the center for use as .i^uidcs to tlie staff in assisting stu- 
dents to select cx[>orionces suited to their levels of perform- 
ance and needt'd skills. 

The basic educational apjn'oacii used in tlie center nffcrds 
students considerable freedom to disco\'er t li e i n t c r - c o n n e c t i n 
rc 1 a t i onsh i i^s of thinj^s a*nd ideas. The t c a c h c r - coo rd i n a t o r 
and pa rajwo fcss i ona 1 s serve. as facilitators and resource per- 
sons to students. In addition to tlie profiles, subject area 
r.oais ci rc also on file in the center, 

All school staff rne miners nre en c our a tied to visit tlic center 
.nid use the materials and otjuipru-nt to curicli their classroom 
pro :\ V a r,i s . T n e t c; a c h e r - c o o r ti i n a t o r c a a d m c t s re u 1 .a r 1 y s c !i e d a 1 o d 
workshops for parents and staff to familiarliic tlicm with tlie 
marcM'ialr. ant! a roaches used in the center. Parent volunteers 
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in t-hc ccMiter arc cncoura^^od to assist in individualizing, the 
p r o p. r a m . 

In December 1974, { proposed to the Nov York Urban Coa- 
lition that I.S. 1S8X be considered for inclusion in Project 
PLAN, school-hased pro;;ram with an e n v i r on me n t a 1 - e d u c a t i o n 
comfjoncnt funded under the federal liiner j^eney Scliool Assist- 
ance Act. The Coalition is a non-profit o r j^i a n i 2 a t i o n attempt- 
in.[^ to hrinp, the resources of labor, the private sector, and 
community iiroups to bear on urlian problems, includinr, educa- 
tion. 

At the time, tlie Coalition had been ope rat in a in another 
district scliool for five montlis. Pol lowing several conferen- 
ces witli Ms. Margaret Chiara, Project Director, our school was 
approved for inclusion in the li.S.A.A. proposal. Ultimately, 
the pro|>osal was approved with minor modifications and our 
school a loan with t wo e 1 e m 0 n t a r y schools in tlic district be- 
came the participants in Project PLAN for the 1 1)75- 76 school 
yea r , 

Alrhou^i^h this practicum was proposed for tlie 1974-75 
school year and IMv^joct PLAr: was not implemented until tlie 
1975-76 school year, our application for participation was made 
during, the course of practicum. It is also to be understood 
tl)at the process involved in writing, proposals and securing. ' 
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funding is a long and trying one and there is no short cut to 
compliance with established guide lines. 

The following description of the environmental component 
of Project PLAN has been excerpted from the proposal submitted 
to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; Grant 
#320-75^00313(529); Project #52&-A250Hl. Project PLAN is 
being implemented in our school as described, in column 2 - 
"Activities", 
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Intermediate School 158X . Bronx, 10li^^'> 800 Home St. 329-0800-^01 

SCHOOL BOROUGH' zon^ A D R E S S ™ tITe p'T^'cTn E 

OFFICE OF THE PRINCIPAL 



Ms,, ih, 1975 



To V/hom It May Concern: 



V/e are happy to have been included in the proposed New York 
Urban Coalitions' ''Parent Professional Development Program 
(Pi^oject Plan)." I have read the descriptive narrative of 
the program and find that its goals are in consonance with 
those we consider vital if our schools are to be responsive 
to the needs and demands of society. 

A positive home-school relationship is one of the most important 
components of any successful school progrcim. V/hen teachers and 
pai^ents see each other frequently^ formally and informally ^ in 
a supportive manner ^ they provide the reinforcements necessary 
for effecting the total efforts of the school. Parents need to 
participate, to be informed, and to loiow that theirs is a vital 
role in. the development^f their children. Parents are demanding, 
and rif^htly so, to be consulted before broad policy is decided 
and implemented, to participate in the evaluative process, and to 
play a role in deciding what efforts will be engaged in to upgrade 
and improve the performance of their schools. 

Just as parents hnvo a need to bo nrnsulted and involved in a 
moanincful way as relate to the total educational program, teachers 
and auxiliary staff have certain needs as they attempt to 
facilitate the learning process. In a research study of the needs 
and problems of teachers, the N.E.A. found that five difficulties 
outrank all others in importance to teachers. The five perceived 
neerin of teachors were: (l) protection of job security; (2) adapting' 
instruction to the wide rnnge of pupil cbili ties and achievement; 
(.1) rolatinpr to j)upil indiff oronce ; (h) an overabundance of non- 
inntructlonal duties; and (3') providing for individual needs vrfion 
cla.ss loads were too larrc. 
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""Project Plan" 



•May lU, 1975 



Wliile attempting to address the needs of his many constituents, 
the school principal must be forever mindful of his commitment 
to the total educative process. He must serve as a catalyst 
and- leader in improving education in his community. 

If implemented, "Project Plan" will provide a monitoring 
program with ongoing evaluation and re-assessment of need as an 
integral part of this cooperative effort. This cooperative effort 
of involvement and information, feedback system will reduce resis- 
tance to the principal's efforts and offer increased support 
for his position as an educational leader. 

V/ith this guided support from my community-school power structure, 
as principal, I will make those final decisions necessary for 
movement toward our pei'ceived goals. 

Our schools cont^rue to be the primary institutions, through which 
societies' values are transmitted. By our compulsory school attend- 
ance laws^ we demonstrate our belief that our schools can and should 
perform this task. Recent expression of displ.easure with schools 
have come from all stratas of society and yet, there has been no move 
to abolish the "public school system." There has, hov;ever been cries 
of redirection of approach, curriculum focus, and increased community 
participation. With these cries has come an increased awareness 
that our youth, through their peer groups, work experience, community 
contacts, and family e^qDeriences, learn more of the behavior import- 
ant for constructive participation in society than they learn in 
the school setting. The school 'must, therefore, establish lines of 
meaningful communication with th^se out-of-school institutions as 
a means of enriching its educational program. Project Plan will 
afford us this vital link. 

During this period of budget deficits, our need for supplemental 
aid is greater than ever. Our tax levy supports are being cut, 
and the challenges to our abilities as educational institutions 
are increasing. Our survival at; viable effective societal institu- 
tions must be supported through those resourcer: not generally 
avaLlabl63 to us. 

Very truJ.y yours. 



Charles L. Dunn, 
CLD:jr Principal 
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Basic 



Pilot XXXXX 
Bilingual 

Need: There is a need to stimulate each student through a set of 
planned multi-sensory, multi-cultural^ interdisciplinary, 
group and individual experiences which provide opportun- 
ities for individual success, group cooperation and vrfnich 
enhance academic motivation. 

Priority Rank of Need; 2 

Supportive Data to Justify Need: Previously Submitted 

III. Specific Objectives of Project PLAN, in order or priority, 
are as follows: 



(l) Objectives 



To bo in a condition in 
which by June 30, 1975 
'.'O:^ of the childr en 
from each of the project 
schools have had the 
three day experience at 
Pocono linvironmental 
Education Center (PEEC) 



1. The teachers, parents 
and supportive staff 
from each participating 
school V7ill have a 
Parent-Staff Orientation 
Weekend prior to the 
children 's experience. 

2. PEEC staff will visit 
each class and the parents 
of the children to orient 
them prior to giving PEBC. 



3. Each school community will 
establish a group of people 
iiiC.:luding the Field Repre- 
sentative, Community Aide 
and School Liaison to organ- 
ize, coordinate and promote 
the PEEC experience. 

ii. Each school community will 
assume the responsibility 
of providing transportation 
for staff, parents and child- 
ren to PEED. 



1. By June 30, 1976 
a formal written 
statistical analysis 
of all persons 
attending the PEBC 
center will be com- 
pleted by the 
Project Adminis- 
trator. 



2. A question- 
naire v;ill be 
given to Parent 
Staff Orienta- 
tion Weekend 
participants 
to assess their 
evaluation of-- v 
PEEC prior to ' 
student visita- 
tion . 



The implomontation of thi: 
c;bjoctive will bo documented 
by extensive video, photo- 
graphic and written(in the 
form of agenda and minutes) 
data andsiimmary of this ma- 
terial presented in the 
final report and/or dissem- 
ination conference at the 
District 12 Ethnic Heritage 
Center (May, 1976). 
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5iifUL^_L^J ^ ^' ^ t w o r k 

One of the major difficulties a school faces when it 
attempts to cicsion and implement strateajes for its own develop- 
ment and renewal, is the fact that it is som.ewhat isolated. A 
public school usually functions as a nearly autonomous institu- 
tion, receiving communication and directives from the outside 
but enjoyinr: considerable latitude in developing, particular 
stratc^iies to moot its needs. This situation arises because 
the district office is- necessarily heavily involved in matters 
of funding:, staffin,fz, quality of proj[>ram offerinp.s, enrollment, 
resource allocation, and the like. A district will always pro- 
vide some specialists to deal directly with the schools on or- 
p.an i za t i onal and ciirr.icular questions. But the number of 
sc})ools to be serviced, coupled with the wide variety of their 
programmatic strategies, makes thorou.rji pro c^rammat i c interven- 
tion a iw-actical impossibility. So, when a school seeks to 
modify its internal o r p. an i za t i o n to change the way in which it 
delivers its services, it tents either to rely heavily on its 
own staff resources or to try to create a support system of its 
o w n . 

The Coalition appreciates the difficulties faced by both 
a school, like l.S. 1S8X, which wants to make major o r an i z a t i on 
al clianv.cs to better deliver its educational product and a 
district, like Uistrict 12, which is hi^ihly interested in the 
particular needs of each of its schools but must - by law and 
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available resources - first address those questions wliich are 
more Reneralizod and which prograinmat i cal 1 y affect lar^ie mem- 
bers of its 5 c h o 0 1 s » 

Because it ;i ppre ci at es these d i Ff i cu Ic i es , the Coalition 
tries *o develop linka.ncs a in on)', schools involved in similar 
dcvelopjnen tal strntcj',ies and whicli could, therefore, licnefit 
from fretiuent sliarin^. 

I.S, ISSX has been a member of such a netvh)rk durint^ the 
past year. Tlic network is priinarily built n round the fact that 
all of the schools in it have newly initiated and Coalition - 
supported planning', teams. In addition, eacli of the scliools is 
interested in o r/:an i z n t i ona 1 clian^c, tlio i^ossibility of mini- 
scliooJs, ([uestions of staff dc ve I oprien t , nnd tlic role of the 
principal in s up[>o j*t i n cl^frinpc. Scliools from Districts 5, 8 
and 12 are involved in this network and, periodically, rcpre- - 
sciitatives from the alternate hi.rji scliools have participated. 
The network itself has been jointly sup{)orted b\* the Coalition 
and the Learning. c:oo p e r a t i v c , a pro?:rain of the F^oard of Hducation 
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1'' A\jj I :n;i-R LOCKING sin^mfrni jro 
^£^1':. A^.!l JJ ' iL Jl^i^ J'i^[?i;,^Li llll^sSlLLdUlzS^S^ mm unity m vinh 

I . 9J}S^:.}IJsS'P ''^ ^'l^U.^ i ^lii^ )^ lixpc r i c Ji c c 

rt was proposed that by usinf? the facilities and resources 
of t li 0 o c o n o H n V i r 0 lun c n t a 1 I: d u c a t i o n Center ( P I: H C ) ( R . H , 1 
Box 2i\^'. Dinp.inanVs I'crry, I\a . 18328) an extended out-of- 
city liviiip. experience can be offered to aloout 1,5 00 
children and 150 adults (parents and staff} from the throe 
project scliools. Tlie experience is sclicduled over a 15- 
v/cek period durin)-. the school \'ear. A j) pr o x i na t e 1 y 100 
chiUh-en and 10 to 15 adults are at the PbHC center for 
a two half, day [)eric)ds each week. The PBIiC experience is 
coordinated by sciiool liaison, the field rc])rcs ent at ive 
and community aide in each sciiool. They organize and pro- 
vide overall coordination for on-site P K P'C^ ' c x p e r i c n c e s and 
relate tliose experiences t o a I 1 otlier co^M^of^cnts o'f this 
[proposal. The activities at t;.>- center are orp.anizcd by 
PhM-C personnel. 'I'he PPIiC experience is so designofl and 
structu'rod tliat it is intended to: 

a. \''Oi'k to break down t Ii e efi'ects of minority fjroup 
isolation by expand! nr. t ii e 1 earn in experiences 
and the I\orizons of ti\c ciiildren. 
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1). Stinuiatu I he children to positive reflection on 

(|uestions related to environments and what it mean's 
to live within any'^^iven environment; 

c. linable the child to see ]i i s owfi commiinit/ environment 
with a new and constructive clarity; 

d. Provide an extended ,r^roup livinp, experience for adults 
(parents and teachers) and children in which traditional 
rci:ular role definitions will be significantly altered; 

c. Stimulate the school staff to (juestion some of their 
basic assumptions about curriculum and the learning 
process and to be^in to clianpe their approaches to the 
children so that they relate more e f f e c t i v c 1 >' to the 
whole child within t h e s c li o o 1 setting; 
f. I>rin.e'. some of the adults in the children's daily lives 
(parents and teachers) together in a situation which is 
neither functionally segregated nor Iieavily role defined 
and thus begin to encourage both the children and the 
adults to create mo-re ,huma n , i n t e c r a t e d , j^ositivo 
1 ea rn i ng 'commun i t i OS within their school. 
The particudar objectives and activities delimited in the 
planning for the IMiliC experience and included in the Needs/Objec- 
tives Section of this proposal. 
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2 . Learning Environment Development Experience 

The crux of Project PLAN is the manner by which it esta- 
blished situations in which: 

a. The development of the planning team in each school and 
the shared living experience at PEEC can be analyzed and 
assimilated by participants so tha? they produce long 
term positive effects on the children, staff, parents, 
school, and community. 

b. Clear and realistic assessment and' evaluation of project 
activities is publicly visible and a dynamic for con- 
tinuing project-generated success (both programs and 
processes) is established. 

The project, by demanding the integrative activities related 
directly to the child's learning and living environm^en t , links 
all activities and objectives to the daily world of the school 
and community in such a way that the results must necessarily 
leavei positive, visible, planned changes in the environment of 
the school community. . " 

These changes must, furthermore, be perceived by the participants 
as self selected, related to publicly articulated needs, and created 
by the collective energies of the participants if the project is to 
be successful. Thus the perception of ^'ownership*' of both the plan 
ning process and programmatic results is proposed as the single 
most important evaluative question. 

1 1 
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The underly i 11)', afssumption is that the strong positive cffc?ts 
nrisiMP. i'vom tlic creation of the plnnninp teams and tlic experi- 
ences of shareii living in FuIiC can be focused, enhanced and in- 
ternalized in such a way that the schools, tlio ch'i. Idi-en, the 
stff and coinmun i ly people come to hettcr undci:'. .\ the impli- 
cations of pro.lonr.cd .qroup isolation and to accjuiro tools wliich 
can he used to chan^^e tliis situation. ^ A set of carefully ]olanned 
activities is developed which enables tlic participants to plan 
for and Implement positive chan.i',es within the learninp, environ- 
ments of the schools and the ,t^eneral living environment of tlic 
commun it y . 

Speci f icaJ ly , a t'eam of teachers selected from C.S, 129 by 
the principal and tlie SOT in consultation with the Coalition, 
will work to recreate their Icarninf^ environment in such a way 
that the final implemented design (to be completed during the 
academic year) clearly supports and enlianccs the objective set 
by the students and staff who live and learn in the space. This 
will clearly demonstrate the systemic, manipulablc nature of 
environment whether manmadc fas in tlic school space) or natur- 
1 las in the VVAH: setting). 

Ft is stronp^ly felt that the integrative po s s i b i 1 i t i es o f the 
learnin;: en v i ]'on:icn t projects are \'alnal)le to the extent that 
they i*: 1 a r- i and support the learn in.:; [jrocess. The project, 
accordingly, is being carried out at C . S . 121) been use it has 
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already had a year of constituency supported planning and has 
made formal requests through its planning team to lursue a learn- 
ing environment project. Furthermore, because C.S. 129 is organ- 
ized as a conglomerate of mini-schools, the selected space is a 
mini-school environment . Working in and on a mini -school space 
will further reinforce and support the development of the small 
learning communities which are the primary centers of learning/ 
living in C.S. 129. 

However, like many New York City schools, C.S. 129 has exper- 
ienced incredible staff changes and confusion due to mandated 
budget cuts. Hence, the original intent to work with an already 
established team has been undermined. Instead^ a team has been 
selected, using the process outlined above, a process basically 
alien to the team. It therefore is both trying to become a team 
and to carry out the learning environment project. 

The potential and value in modifying spaces to support parti- 
cular 1 earn ing- 1 i ving objective.^ is made clear to the three parti- 
cipating schools in a series of workshops will be developed by the 
participants and will be shared through the District 12 Heritage 
Center. 

To facilitate this process, the Coalition will make available 
to the schools a learning-environment designer, with broad exper- 
ience in working with teachers in urban schools and with materials 
construct ion budgets. 
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-^^c?:;i^ix^Eh:ey^^^^ documents illustrate the procedures followed 

in developing activities for the PEEC experience. 

TO: ESAA Team 

FROM: Askia Davis 

RE: Pre/Post PEEC Activities 

Tl^e^.purpose of this document is to suggest activities and stra- 
tegies that can augment the learning experiences of the children 
at PEEC. These activities may occur before or after the PEEC 
visit and are designed to: 

a. Expan the learning experiences of the children; 

b. Enable the child to see his own cummuni.ty environment with 
a new and constructive clarity; 

c. Stimulate the child to become involved constructively in 
maintaining that which is desirable in his environment, 
while reconstructing that which is not; 

d. Encourage teachers to utilize their skills to develop new 
approaches to curriculum. 

It is our hope that you receive this paper as a guide that shoud 
be amended to fit the needs of your class. 

Terminal Objectives 

Before the completion of the school year the students will: 
1. Select a vacant lot within the community and remodel it 

according to what they perceive to be the com.munity's needs; 
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2. Construct, within a designated area of the classroom, a 
controlled environment for the maintenance of plant and/or 
animal life (terrariums, aquariums , etc . ) ; 

3. Design and implement a project that will change any envi- 
ronmental eyesore which may exist within school grounds , so 
that the area will meet the standards set for a productive 
learning environment; 

4. Develop the knowledge and skills that are necessary for the 
planting and care of certain food plants within the class- 
room; 

5. Demonstrate verbally or in writing their ability to draw 
generalizations about relationships in the animal kingdom 
as they relate to or affect relationships among humans; 

6. Make a chart of actions that individual students may take 
to either improve or prevent the deterioration of environ- 
mental circumstances. 

By the year's end, the teachers should have: 

1. Become involved in designing and implementing a range of 
teaching strategies (concept attainment and formation, role 
play, group investigation, synectics, etc.), that, would 
have mot i vat ed the student s to become constructively in- 
volved in the learning pro cess; 

2. Allowed students to have curricular input while designing 
the. units on environment education: 

. 18-i 
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3. Sharpened their environment knowledge and skills to become 
resource personnel for the various projects undertaken by 
the class ; 

4 . Made use of their know 1 edge and abilities in seeking out 
supplementary information, materials, and resources; 

5. Enhanced positive relationships with the community through 
involvement, with residents, in a project for school or 
community improvement e.g. remodeling of the vacant lot, 

a school exhibit, etc. ; 

6. Selected various areas of the units and incorporated them 
into their curricular plans for the coming year. 

When these objectives have been accomplished, a change in the 
school's make-up should be detected. This positive change would 
have been generated through the use of relevant and constructive 
activities which enable the students to understand concepts and 
recognize relationships. 



1. 8 (> 



Please come and hear about this beautiful center and its 
possibilities for creative learning experiences. 

If you have any questioni>. or would like to sign up for this 

week-end orientation, please call Mr. Askia Davis or 

Ms. Marie Smith at 329-O8^X0, or come to the school's library. 

CLD:tm Sincei-ely^ 



Charles L. Dunn^.. 
Principal I-.S. 1^8X 
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VIII 

This Section prcpciits a d c s c r i ji t i on of t!ic 
Pros'.rnin 0 r a n i z a t I o n and T n p 1 em cn fa t i on . 
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VIII 

Organization for Instruction 



Our society is a pluralistic one and pluralism demands that 
we have options - choices - viable alternatives. To effectively 
exercise their future optioi.. , students must be afforded the 
opportunity to develop self-reliance, self-confidence, and . 
courage to take responsibility for their own learning. As 
educational institutions, schools must do more than afford 
students experiences designed to transmit our social milieus. 
Instead, they must serve as teaching grounds for devising means 
of solving dilemmas, opening minds to things to come, and deve- 
oping strategies and eliminate roadblocks to new directions. 
As John Gardner put it: 

''If we indoctrinate the young person in an elaborate 
set of beliefs, we are ensuring his early obsolescence. 
The alternative is to devreloj) skills, attitudes, habits 
of mind and the kinds of knowledge and understandings 
that will be the instruments of continuous growth and 
change- Too often we are giving our young folk cut 
flowers' when we should be teaching them to grow tl^e-ir 
own plants. We are stuffing their heads with the prod- 
ucts of earlier innovations rather than teaching them 
how to innovate. W.3 think of the mind as a storehouse 
to be filled when we should think of it as an instru- 
ment to be used. 19 

If the roles of staff members are to result in opportunities 
like those which Gardner describes, they must be afforded, through 
the administrative system, opportunities which free them to pro- 
mote such experiences. Gardner's views represent the thrust of 



John W. Gardner, Self Renewal : Th e Individual and the Innov 
Society (New YorTc Harper f, Rov , 1960, p. 56. 
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our thiiikiii;: in our efforts to foster diverse t e ac h i n p./ 1 e a r n i n n 
cnvi ronniftits. Thus, we iuul to offer our staff teaching situa- 
tions wnich would encourage their support of the pror.ram. 

rn an cffo;;: to afford our staff input in terms of how our 
school would 'if .>rjMnized for the 1 97.1- 75 scliool year, I provid- 
ed them with a profile of our anticip-'ited student population and 
the project staff allocation which had hec-n provided us by the 
community .superintendent. The staff also toured the new school 
huildini; so tliat tiiey could hecome familiar with its physical 
features and how these mi^ht influence our o r p. a n i : a t i on a 1 struc- 
ture. School staff members -vo .1 untecred to research the litera- 
ture on mi dd 1 e s clioo 1 organizational patterns, visit middle 
scliools in our city, and to combine tiiis information with the 
information we had on our students, physical plant, and staff 
as a basis for r e.ccmm e nd i n g possible organizational patterns 
fortlic new school. The supervisory staff a.orccd to serve as 
resource persons to this proup and I offered to invite members 
of the district staff with expertise in the area to meet with 
tlu: committee. Prior to bet'.innint; their research, I reminded 
the committee that any form of-class orranization and instruc- 
tional oppioach they np.reod upon, would have to he reflective 
of tlic .scliool district's c omrn i t n c n.t to h c t o r o n c n ou s croupinr 
and instruction founded upon an individualized, inter-disci- 
pJinary. m u 1 t i - s e n s o r y , multi lurnl, d i a « n o s t i c - pr e s c r i p t - 
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ive-evaluat ive approach. Although ourlclasses had always been 
heterogenously organized, there were some staff members who 
strongly objected to this form of organization. But, since 
heterogenity was a district mandate, this was not a negotiable 
item. In consideration of the concerns experessed by these 
teachers^ I agreed to delimit the spread of student achieve- 
ment scores in class ass ignment s . 

In mid-May the organizational committee presented its report 
to the general staff. Their recommendations were sound and 
evidenced a genuine concern for the smooth operation of the 
school. The one area about which they expressed considerable 
caution and concern was the use of open-space instructional 
areas. The committee emphasized its awareness of the positive 
features, according to the literature, in open education. How- 
ever, some of the committee n^embers had observed attempts at 
open education in other middle schools and they felt that no one 
benefited from them. As they viewed open education, there was 
an absence of structure, leaving a voit that destroyed the teach- 
ing/learning process. 

By the end of , May, the individual staff members had returned 

their preference sheets and recommendations for our 1974-75 organ- 

20 

izational structure. I conferred with each staff member on his/ 
20 
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her expressed preferences and recommendations, and to thie degree 

i 

feasible, honored them, V, 

H 
A 

As a result of planning and of staff suggestions, the )teachers 

■ \ ^ 

were organized into teams of two to four each. Actual te^im^'^struc- 

tures vary, although all are inter-disciplinary. Paraprof ession- 
als and teacher aides are assigned to each team. The paras pro- 
vide direct instruct ion to targeted students and the aides assist 
in clerical tasks. 

Team members are responsible for instruction in the areas of 
reading, spelling, grammar, creative writing or journalism, 
social studies or urban studies, science, and mathematics. Quota 
teachers provide instruction in health/physical education, Span- 
ish ,\ typing , home economics, industrial arts, Afro-Puerto Rican 
\ 

history and culture, ethics, art, and music (instrumental and 
vocal) . 

The classrooms of teamed teachers are clustered to provide for 
flexibility and ease of movement. Students travel independently 
outside of their clustered areas to quota teachers and specialist 
areas (library, funded programs. Learning Resource Center, etc.)- 
The numbe^r of students assigned to a team varies, depending upon 
the number of members in a team with an average of twenty-seven 
to twenty-eight per team member. 

The organizational structure is outlined below: 
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1. Five teams of two cla^sses each: 

Staff Rationale : Teams larger than two clashes in size 

are inadequate in meeting\the emotional needs\of middle- 

^ J' \ ^ 

school students- Wd 'foTce the students to relate to too 

many different personalities at a tj-e in their develop- 
ment when they are most insecure and searching* for their ' 
own identity. If teachers have to relate to large num- 
bers of students, they will not be able to afford indi- 
vidual students the emotional supports they so desperate- 
ly need during this period of their development. 

1.1 Students are divided into sub-groups across class 
lines on the basis of their skills deficiencies. 

2. Three teams of two classes each, working in an open 
environment, flexible-scheduling setting.. 

Staff Rationale : Same as noted above with the exception 
that many students are independent learners and will 
function best in an open environment . The cognitive 

profiles and demonstrated performance of these teachers 

\ 

suggested that they W^ould do well in this type of envir- 
raent. One of these {our teachers also served as our 
teacher-coordinator of open environments. 

3. One team of two teachers who work with fifty students 
who are reading two or more years below grade level and 
who,i!in addition, have unemotional overlay . 

' . 193 
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Staff Rationale : The presence of these students in the 
mainstream presents a situation which makes it difficult 
for underachieving students who do not present behavior 
problems, to receive the individualized attention tuey 
need. 

3.1 The learning, experiences in these classes are 
activity oriented, with students assigned to 
community experiences four times a week during 
school time . 

3.2 The curriculum In these classes is developed 
around the community experiences of the students. 
Math and communication skills serve as the major 
areas of focus. 

4. One team: of three teachers works with sixty students 
who have been clinical ly evaluat.ed as perceptually 
disabled. 

■J 

Staff Rationale : Perceptually disabled students in the 
mainstream are expected to do as well as their peers and 
wi=th the same .ease. Because of their disabilities, these 
children cannot^, rise to the levels expected and, in the 
face of continued failure, are often irreparably damaged 
and develop serious emotional problems. 
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5. One tee.m of three teachers* 

Staff Rationale : These teVchers . id worked as a team 
for two years during which\,th^y developed an effective 
working arrangement which met their individual needs as 
well as those of their students. 

5.1 These teachers work in an open environment with 
flexible scheduling and individual student con- 
tracts. The teachers engage in on-going coopera- 
tive planning and allocate student assignments for 
large blocks of time. 

6. One team of three teachers serving thirty students in a 
non-graded setting who have been clinically diagnosed as 
brain damaged . 

6.1 These students are taught in contained classroom 
settings and mainstreamed for ins true t ion by a 
specialist. 

7. One team of three teachers serving twenty-four students 

who have been clinically diagnosed as emotionally disturbed. 

7.1 These children are taught in contained classroom 
settings and mainstreamed into shop classes. 
In the o.rganizational ^structure described above, except where 
otherwise indicated, all of the classes are organized by grade 
(6th, 7th, 8th), The teams, however, are non-graded. A team 
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might contain one class in each grade in the school. Our cross- 
class groupings for instruction on the basis of skills needs also 
serves to meet the emotional needs of many of our students, which 
is influenced by the unevenness of their physiological growth and 
development . 

In our organizational structure, as principal I am the instruc 
tional leader of the school. Our instructional staff, however, 
relates directly to our assistant principals according to their 
areas of specialization. The assistant principals have vertical 
responsibilities in terms of subject-area instruction and hori- 
zontal responsibilities which relate to their administrative 
areas of responsibility. 
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FIGURE: 1: The Organization of teams in I.S. 1S8X, 1974-75. 

s Team relationship- P = Principal 

AP = Assistant to Principal 
1 = Direct relationshio T = Teacher 
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Supervi .g ion of Instruction 

Bj title and role definition, the principal is the instruc- 
tional leader in his school. He is responsible for establishing 
conditions which will promote optimum growth in both staff and 
students. To perforin this vital task, the principal must be 
accessible to and involved with these two major constituents of 
the school community. The principal • s role as instructional leader 
in inner-city schools is especially vital since these are general- 
ly characterized by a chasm in the perceptions which urban ghetto 
■youth and their teachers have for each other. 

In his instructional leadership role, the school principal 
must serve as curriculum designer as well as facilitator of imple- 
mentation and process. He must create and indeed take advantage of 
existing opportunities to afford his staff avenues of understanding 
and developing appreciations for the value systems of their inner- 
~ity clients. 

He must help his staff recognize the positives in their stu- 
dents demonstrated strengths and capabilities. These increased 
insights will help teachers to recognize: (l) problem solving in 
the efforts of youngsters to reconcile the values of their neigh- 
borhood with those of the school; (2) leadership potential and the 
ability to plan strategies for the youngster who can bring the 
class to attention when the teacher has failed in this endeavor; 
(3) the students' highly developed communication system and sense 
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of unity as they empty n school buildin?^ irrespective of the 
wishes of the ndulcs In their world; (4) stutlent perceptive 
abilities when they denounce tenelicrs who /Hvo tlicir classes 
"frc.c^perioJs" ; (5) the appreciative ami cooperative nature of 
students when they i)rcvajl upon tlie administration to afford 
permission for the class to give their tcncher a surprise party; 
(6) student credit ive ability as evidenced through .i^rafitti; (7) 
a student's n a t i'v e i n t c 1 1 i r o n c o wh e n w i t h'ou t pr i o r experience, he 
takes a clock radio, or other device apart an'd puts it back to- 
r.ethcr without assistance or instruction, Crcatinj^ avenues for 
increased staff awareness as noted above arc cssential-if the 
principal is to have a viable foundation on which to r.uidc the 
development of an effective instructional nropraiii. 

As indicated in t.he staff devolopnent section of this report, 
the many problems associated with opening a new school diluted 
initial opportunities for my sustained and on-)'.oinp involvement 
in the instructional program. Added to this problem was the 
district^s assii'.nmcnt to other responsibilities, people who had 
worked with the staff as supervisors when we [ilanncd the curricu- 
lum and orp.an i national structure for I,S. 15«X. These supervisors 
were replaced by two assistant principals transferred from junior 
Inp.h schools in the district. Ta radox i ca IJ y . I did not meet these 
newly assi.uned supervisors nor did [ have any contact with them. 
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until two days before the staff met for orientation in September, 
1974. The staff reported three days earlier than the students. 
From this arrangement, as one might imagine, our supervisory 
program got off to a bad start. 

Without previous contact with or knowledge of our nev;ly 
assigned supervisors, the program was at a disadvantafie , I was 
un f ami 1 iar 'with their supervisory experience or expertise. An 
area of special concern was the degree to which thcre_ was a con- 
gruence between the educational philosophies of these two educa- 
tors and the school's philosophy. How would these philosophies 
and perceptions affect our program implementation? 

When I met with our new supervisors on August 27, 1974, I 
shared with them our plans and goals for the 1974-75 school yea!r. 
The supervisors expressed support for the program and appeared to 
be enthusiastic about being a part of the process. 

In terms of experience and expertise, neither of our new 
A.P.s (Ms. Smith and Mr. Unger) had worked in a middl e school . 
All of their previous supervisory experience had been at the junior 
high school level. Ms. S. had been in the New York City school 
system for seventeen years and a supervisor for four years. As a 
supervisor, her primary experience was in discipline, guidance, 
and administration. She had not been directly involved in the 
supervision of instruction. 
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Mr. U. had worked for twenty years; eight years as a classroom 
teacher, six years as a high school dean, and six years as a 
supervisor. As a supervisor, he had been responsible for the 
social studies program and adminis trat ion-«related duties. His 
undergraduate major, however, was in English. 

Both Ms. S. and Mr. U. , although impressed with our curri- 
culum, expressed conVerri with our allocation of subjects to 
staff and the fact that teachers would be responsible for pre- 
paration across the board in two or more curriculum areas. In 
response, I reinforced the fact that curriculum, as well as sub-- 
ject allocations, had.^^come as a result of staff i/tvolvement in 
setting goals, determining- priorities , student perceived needs, 
and their (staff) own expertise, needs, and interest. In addi- 
•tion, I indicated that our focus is on the teacher as administra- 
tor in an interdisciplinary setting and , therefore , narrow sub- 
ject specialization had to be discouraged. 

In our discussion, Ms. S. and Mr. U. indicated that they felt 
somewhat insecure and to a degree, inadequate to come in at the 
beginning of the school year and actively involve themselves in 
monitoring the instructional program according to goals set by 
the staff. They agreed that they were new to our school situation 
and staff and it was to be expected that there would be difficulty 
establisjfiing meaningful supervisory -s taf f relationships. This view 
Was based on the fact that, for whatever reason, staffs in school 
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settings tend to be suspicious of supervisors. As we considered 

the problem, we arrived at a consensus to assign supervisory 

responsibilities to Ms • S. and Mr, U. as per our organizational 

requirement* But rather than have them initially take leadership 

roles, they would encourage capable staff members to do this and 

they would function in support ive ro 1 es • For the first part of 

the school year, they would focus on establishing positive and 

supportive relationships with the^. staff. They would engage in 

informal observations and frequent tVacher contacts but not write 

up any '^file*' observations unless such an action was considered 

absolutely necessary for the welfare of the students and good 

order of our school. As principal, I would meet more frequently 

with Ms. S. and Mr. U. than is normal, formally and informally, 

to offer them support and direction and to engage in an exchange 

on views as to our school goals , progress being realized toward 

their achievement, and' to assist in the development of alternate 

strategies where indicated by need. We fully realized that too 

aggressive involvement in implementing action plans for the achieve 

ment of our goals could result in lowered staff morale and a lack 

of confidence (staff and supervisory) in the possibility of reali- 

22 

zing those goals. As Gwynn put it, in her tasks for supervision: 
22 

, J. Minor Gwynn, Theory and Practice of Supervision . New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc., 1961. p. 32. 
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"Supervision is an expert technical service primarily aimed at 
studying and improving cooper- qualities which affect 

the quality of instruction". 

Based upon our discussj. we agreed on the following primary 
administrative and supervisory assignments for the 1974-75 school 
year: / 

1. As principal, I would assume responsibility for the 
total administrative and supervisory program in the 
school, delegating to the A,P.s and other staff 
responsibility for implementing policy decisions, 

1.1 Supervision of the English/language arts program 
(reading, literature, creative writing, spelling- 

^^^^ grammar, journalism), 

1,1.1-1 would be assisted in this area by an 
identified master teacher who would not 
serve as a rating officer, 

1.2 Supervision of math and science 

1 . 2 . 1 -Assisted by an identified master teacher 
who would not serve as a rating officer, 

1.3 Supervision of all quota teachers, 

2, Ms, S, would assume respons ibi 1 i ty f or schoolwide guid- 
ance and discipline (we had one assigned guidance 
counselor and no assigned dean) . 
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2.1 Ms. S. would also have administrative responsi- 
bilities not identified here, 
3. Mr, U. would be responsible for su vision of social 
studies and all funded programs, 

3.1 Mr. U. would also have administrative responsibi- 
lities not identified here. 

3.2 Mr. JJ.'s horizontal responsibility would be to grade 
six. 

4- A teacher selected by the staff would be compensated in 
terms of reduced class coverages to serve as teacher- 
leader of grade seven. 
5. Ms. B., a teacher, would serve as t eacher- 1 eader of 

grade eight. The leadership of grade eight Was not left 
to s.taff selection because of the necessity of having an 
experienced, qualified person involved with high school 
articulation. Ms. D, had, in a previous job experience, 
demonstrated her effectiveness in this area. 
Throughout the summer of L974, I struggled with the problem 
of constructing a school schedule which would accommodate the many 
variables which I considered essential to good staff development 
(supervision) and the instructional needs of our students. In the 
area of staff development, I was concerned with: (1) making avail- 
able blocks of time when teachers of a given subject would be free 
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to cnv.a.p.c? in planned or infonnnl discourse for the purpose of 
improvinp. their instructional effectiveness; (2) inakinr, avail- 
able blocks of time vlicn all teachers on a aiven pradc would be 
free to ei {j.ay.e in rorinal or informal exchanj^c on concerns common 
to their .urade; and in:'*'iu' available common L'ree times wjvcn 

all members of tlie ro- ?am v/ere available to enjza^qe in 

I)lanncd or informal cxc . un matters wliicli related to tiieir — 

instructional i)ro,i;rams and the adj us tnent o f students. I worked' 
out a schedule whicii acconnodatcd each of the fore.fioincr needs. ' 
In addition to mcetinp staff perceived needs or wishes, the 
scheduling', arranr,ement made available blocks of time when the 
supervisors, accord Inr, to their areas of rospons it) i 1 i ty could 
meet with those inilividuals or ,t>roups of staff members. 

To avoid complaints of beirif; overwiiclmed witn meetings and/ 
or conferences, we ajireed not to post a lonp^-ran^e schedule of 
meetinii times. Instead, we a.qrced that each supervisor should 
lead the members of his p.roups to set poals with which they felt 
comfortable and 'comm i t ted . lie then would seek anreement on sche- 
dules for meeting:, evaluation, development of alternative stra- 
tep.ics. antl/or set new [loals once proj^ress was realised. Tiiis 
approach worked well since we were able to meet without conflict 
at. least once, anil sometimes twice, a month w i t li eacli of the ^jroup 
At one poinl. one of our union representatives raised the question 
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of "so in -my meet i n f;,s . In addition to be inn able to justify our 
formal group contacts, wc were able to cite an arbitration decis- 
ion between the Board of H ducat ion and tlie United Federation of 
Teachers wh i ch s uj^port ed formalized s upe r v i s o r y / s t a f f contacts 

durin.r, teacher [n^cj^a j-at i on periods when the need was indicated to 

23 

improve the teacher's r Fo rman c e . 

A end as Mpervisor staff contacts were usually 

cooperatively agrecvl .upon by the resj^ective ;^roups. Resource 
persons as indicated by "cj^^d, also arc, invited to group nieetin^f^s. 
The guidance counselor or a member of the pupi 1 . ]i e r s on n e 1 team 
attends most of the team conferences, since individual student 
adjustment is almost always on the agenda. 

Their Initial af^i^roach to a ii vo 1 veinen t with -uaff suggested 
an understanding that suf^orvision is a support :v.^ service for 
instructional provcment. Our staff had dofi[\<^ rhcir curricu- 
lar objective^ lud Ms. S. ami Mr. U. had the res: .isibility to me 
these o b j e c t i . : s . 
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IX 

Evaluation Design and Procedures 

Intrduct ion 

Tha progrc^Ti described in Lhis report, ''Creating Diverse 
Teaching/Learning Environments at I.S. 158X'', was developed 
during the 1974-75 school year as a Maxi II Practicum. As 
described in the introduction of this report, my major ob- 
jective was to promote the development of teaching and learn- 
ing climates at I.S. 158X which would result in a significant 
improvement in the academic achievement of I.S. 158X students ' 
when compared with the average achievement of students in the 
other middle schools of our district. 

Data cited in this report reveals that i;tudents in Com- 
munity School District 12 continue to fall, at an increasing 
rate, below acceptable levels of grade performance, the longer 
they stay in school. I have suggested that this deterioration 
in student performance is no.t.. the result of decreased innate ^ \ 
abilities, but rather the results of what does not happen while 
they are in our care. I have suggested that, through a well- 
planned, systematic program designed to diagnose the needs of 
these students and supported by prescribed instructional approa- 
ches tailored to these nccds» we could achieve a reversal of 
these failure patterns. For school staffs to effectively assume 
this task, they must be sensitized to the needs of their students 
recognized and supported in their areas of strength, and trained 
in those areas of need. 90 Q 
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The descriptions, analyses, and findinl^s of this jiracticum 
arc the results of an on-,",oinn process of quantitative and qua- 
litntive observations and formative interactions between tlie 
writer and his staff at I.S. 15SX. Observations, interviews, 
questionnaires, standardized achievement tests, and record dr. 
analyses were tlie principal evaluation techniques. Special in- 
terview/observation guides and checklists were developed to 
strcnrtiien proj'.ram development and assure uniformity and com- 
prehensiveness in the collection of data. 

A major conponent of this evaluation was a comparison of 
tlic achievement results of I.S. 15SX students with tlie results 
of stiidcnls attcndino the three ether i n t c-med i n t e schools in 
our Community School lUstrict., Students in tliese schools were 
air similar in etiinic composition and the socio-economic levels 
of tlicir nei Rhl)orlioods are similar. In fact, all of the schools 
arc within a t e n - b I oc k - s q u a r e area. 

?ij'A^' ^ ^ a ntl Con f e r e n c e s 

Ilacli meiiibcr of tlie I.S. 15S staff was observed formally or 
informally at least once a week by the school's assistant princi- 
pal and every two to tliree .weeks by the principal. 

These visits afforded the supervisory staff an opportunity 
to observ-- thr t ea cli i n 1 e a r n i nj^ process, assess the use of ma- 
terials an-! i mji 1 ementat ion of desirable i n t r u c t i on a 1 practices, 
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and develop plans of action for assistance to staff based on 
identified needs. 

The supervisory staff used checklists to record their 
observations during these visits. These ^-hec\lxi.is vered a 
varie±:y o^f aspects of classroom management, teacher prepara- 
^io"' the quality of teaching/learning. Staff was rated 

on a scail® orf 0 - 5 with five representing the highest rating. 
Space was also provided for supervisory comments in each of 
the twenty-five areas listed on the checklist. 

Questionnaires 

All sta:ff members were asked to complete a questionnaire 
at the end of the school year. They were asked to relate to 
specific aspects of the year's program and offer their recom- 
mendations fox changes during the coming year. 

Questionnaires also were developed for auxiliary personnel 
and for the professional staff. These were designed to gain 
insight into s±:aff perceptions of the total school program, its 
effects upon trhem and upon students, and their personal attitudes 
and opinions . 

A situdent questionnaire elicited information as to how they . 
felt about themselves and school, their subjects, teachers, and 
types of assignmenJts they received. 

A parents' mtestionnaire provided information on their per- 
ceptions of our school, subjects, teachers, and the school's re- 
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ccptivity to parental involvement. They were also asked in what 
ways they felt the school pro5Tram was successful or v/as failing 
in meet in. the needs of their chiUlr(Mi. 

All (jues t i onnaires used in l h i .s stud^* are r en reduced in ' 
Appendices X - 2 . 

R c^c 0 r d cul 1 1 a t a^ ajT_d Test Re suits 

Data for coia])arispn of test scores was collected from records 
on file .in tlic cominun i,ty s u pe r i n-fc mlc ii t \s oT^Ticc. In addition, 
data not available in that office was collected directly from the 
schools ntjainst which comparisons were made. These included figures 
on cnro 1 Iniei. t , attendance, ethnic composition, pupil and staff po- 
pojui I at i on s . av.d experience of in^of ess ioiia 1 staffs. 

lUi t a Ana 1 y s i s 

Rcsi^onses to cj u e s t i o n n a i r e items and of test scores have been 
preiiarcd according to frequency distributions and percentarr.es. 

'I'abJ cs. charts, and .r.raphs have been included in this report. 
In most cases, tliese are accompanied by descriptive analyses. How- 
ever, in some instances where they present results more clearly than 
narration, they stand alone. 

\\\ submittjnp this rej^ort , T wish to emnlwisire the importance 
of cvaluatioii as an on-r:oinr [)roco^s. Tt is no longer adequate, in 
ovaluatin". educational 'proj'rams, lu confine tlic critical process to 
one repori at tlie cMid of fhc scho^] year. As educators, administra- 
tors and pul)lic servants, the so-called bottom line of the educa- 
tional process does not and cannot define or e.xplaiTr. the process.- 
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Like students, innovations do no simply succeed or fall. Stu- 
dents go through a series of complex learning process changes 
during the course of the school year and it is crucial that the 
report and evaluation supply a portrait of the school in that 
process and not just report on the test results at the end of 
the school year.. 

While test scores are an important part of any' evaluation, 
and are included and analyzed in this report, they are the basic 
educational needs of the child; and a program that helps teachers 
use and. improve their professional skills. These are just a few 
of the standards by which an educational effort is appraised. 

In preparing this evaluation, there is recognition of the 
fact that the quantifiable changes that occur in a classroom over 
the course of the year are important. But the process through 
which these changes take place is just as important. Often, a 
proposal can help modify and improve existing programs, as well,:;,::,, 
as supplant them. This practicum used much of what I knew about 
my staff and attempted much of what I hoped for. This report 
seeks to present a unified plctu^re of ai y^ar in a given effort as 
well as a portrait of prog^rdms in progress. 

The physical and economic realities of our community are more 
than just the backdrop before which the process of educat ionatakes 
place • Rather, the character, strengths, and di f f iculiries of this 
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community permeate and infuese the educational process. At times, 
the environment of our streets and the school interact. Vandalism 
is ncrt uncommon in our area, nor is theft. Yet, their occurrence 
has keen minimal this year. 

Community conditions make educational and academic achieve- 
ment idifficult for students in our area. This practicum was _ m-.,. 
specifically designed in response to the needs of our students 
and those charged with guiding them. Our program functioned under 
very difficult circumstances for educators . In addition to being 
a new school with a staff foreign to the area, the environment 
cries out for new and innovative programs. But, at the same time, 
the setting creates difficulties for the smooth functioning of 
such programs. Difficult conditions can never be an acceptable 
excuse for the failure of an effort, a teacher, or a school. It 
is important, however, to reinforce an understanding of the set- 
ting In which our program of "Diverse Teaching/Learning Environ- 
ments** was implejnented in order to formulate a viewpoint on the 
ef f ecxiveness of this effort or the skill with which they are 
administered. And, without. a dount, many pertinent influences 
which will go unreported here due to the complexity of the school 
situation. 
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11 V ii 1 ua t i on Rc s u 1 1 s 

Results From various evaluative procedures are presented 
in this section. Data are [^ven in appropriate form for each 
evaluation .eoal. Since tliese goals formed the sub-systems of 
our major focus in tliis practicuin^ a summary will be presented 
in terms of this focus. 

G o a 1 - St ^i^i5Jl^__Sj^3_n d a r d i z c d S cores 

I ,us e d s t an da rd i z ed test results as a Pteasure of student 
' aclii cvemcnt . ^ Tlicsc instruments afforded data relative to the 
. levels of student achievement when the scliool year be^an and 
levels of performance at the end of the school year. Results 
from the Metropolitan Achievement Test were used as indicators 
of average student performance wlien our year be^an. The New 
York City tests were used to measure student performance at 
the close of the school year. The inconsistency in use of test 
instruments came al)out because New York Ci ty abandoned the M,A.T, 
test as a standardized measure of student acliievement at the end 
of the 1P7,>-7'1 scliool year. 
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Graph 1 

Graphic Comparison of li J.C. Standardized Test Results in Reading for Two Groups of I.S. 158 Students, 

Wand 1975 
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In- nn effort to dctci'inino the pos.sil)le impact of the prof^ram 
at I.S, ITmSX on academic achievement, the student population was 
divided int:o two rrroups. One group (XX) represented students 
who entered I.S. ISSX hotwecn Scptci.iher, VMA and November, 1 974, 
The second oup represented students who entered I,S. 15RX be- 
tween December I, 197^1 and June 50, 1 975, This distinction was 
made in an effort to isolate a n^roup of students who had been 
exposed to the pror.ram for a minimum of eij^ht months. In select- 
in[T cir.ht months, we recopni^ed the fact that our teacliers had 
been functioning under rather tryin.q conditions (few supplies, 
new students, new school, little supervisory leadership, etc) 
and therefore, had not been able to afford their students the 
desired instruction. In order to make a difference with students, 
teachers need time. 

An examination of our a d m i s s i on / d i s c h a r .^e transactions for the 
school year 1974-75 revealed a mobility rate of 116 percent. This 
hinh rate of admissions and discharges also underscored the fact 
tliatthe acliicvemcnt results for our school as a whole in April, 
1975, was not truly representative of the impact of our instruc- 
tional prop, ram. 

fixaminina the results presented in Hranh T, we observe that 
in Word Knowledj^e, the students entering l.s, IS.^a between Septem- 
'^^^*» 1974, ;iiul Ni)vember, 1974, achieved an averarje (growth of 1.4 
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and 1.3 years in grades six and seven respectively. This gain 
is compared with a lost of six months in the sixth grade and 
seven months in the seventh grade. Although the 1974 base for 
the second group of students does not represent a true compari- 
son of these students' progress or lack of progress, it does not 
show the negative impact mobile students can have on school-wide 
standardized test results. An examination of the test results 
revemls that progress in reading was realized by both our sixth 
and s;5venth graders. In comprehension, the scores for our sixth 
and seventh graders reflected changes of 1 . 2 years, and seven 
months respectively. The mean growth in comprehension for stu- 
dents in our control eroup was 2.1 years in both the sixth and 
seventh grade; nine months greater in the sixth grade and 1.4 
years greater in the seventh grade. 

A review of student cumulative records in September 1974 
revealed that many students did not have rehent standardized 
scores in mathematics, I knew that we would be using the SRA 

Math Mastery Test as a diagnostic tool to determine the specif ic 

i 

needs of our students for instructional purposes. However, we 
needed a standard school-wide score against which to compare our 
year's mark. To secure this data, the Intermediate form of the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test was administered in math to all 
students during the first week of October, I used the total 
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math as a pre-test to be compared with the results of the April, 
New York City Test . 

The Metropolitan Achievement and New York City Tests both 
measure concepts, computation, and problem-solving. I did not 
use the M.A.T. as a post--test tool for all sixth grade students 
because the N.Y.C. Test in math was administered to all sixth 
graders. The N.Y.C. Test was a mandated system-wide test and 
there was no need to duplicate our efforts. Additionally, 
these werethe same instruments used in the other intermediate 
schools of our district. One of our goals was to compare the 
achievement of I.S. 158X students with that of students in our 
district intermediate schools. Table 12 presents pertinent 
information regarding mean grade equival ents on the pre-tests, 
post-tests, gains between pre- and post-test results, and the 
standard deviations. This information is presented for those 
sixth (and seventh) graders who entered our school in September 
and remained through April, 1975. 

Table 12 

Pre and Post Standardized Test Results in Math for I.S. 1S8X - 
Sixth and Seventh Graders in attendance Sept ember- April . 74/75 . 

• GRADES 

6th Grade 7th Grade 

Pre-Post- Mean t-test Pre Post Mean t-Test 
Test Test Gain Value Test Test Gain Value 

MEAN 6.10 1.22 TroT 5762 6.93 1.31 sTsi ' 

std; :TrTro9 rr22 1.72 - 

DEVIATION 
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Noter 6ttfc grade t^Te^st ^ajaijer - 4 -OS which i'e signirELcant 
" . ^"i e ,05 1 e V eli , least; 

u grade t-Test v*^ae - 5.51 which is significant 
r :he .05 level. 
a-T ^ath pre-test data noted above i*iw<t;icates rita^t 
I,.S. 158X students iirr both the sixth id seventh 
grssiefS were achieviinsg below the level of minimum 
competency in math. 
b-The mean grade equivalent for I.S. 158X students in 
September, 1974, was 1 1/4 to 1 1/2 years below 
grade level. 

c-The size of the standard deviations in both the 

sixth and seventh grades indicate differences in the 
total scores of the students who remained in I.S. 158 
from September, 1974 through April, 1975. 

d-The mean gain scores reflect positive gains of more 
than one year in math for the students between the 
time of the pre -test in October and the post-test 
in April , 1975. , 

e-The gap between national norms and mean grades 
achieved by our students decreased but it did not 
decrease sufficient ly enough to reflect average 
performance at grade level. In relation to the 
nat ional norm , however , the average performance of 
our students was above the national norm expectancy 
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sin:: ''■tiey »rer ized more than a y?. r*s growth 
with •♦u . tfnn a year of instruct icrn., 
f -Based ti-.7y^i\ tti^^^^tr pre-test scores whrrch reflected a 
previou*- aVo^r^Ntie growth of eight months per year £r 
the siijct ^^ : ^r?vHeTS and approximately seven-and-a-ha-ln 
montfe' i^w th per year for the seventh graders; dur~ 
ing th't :.^fh:/^ys school year our stirdients improved a3:. 
a sign: saintly greater rate in niath than they had 
during 'fiT previous school experience. 
Goal - Pro gress in h. jiiBd Sub j ects 

This goal is evaluated in terras of major subjects 

required of all st:u^ nts. 

This goal wa:s T,i^t by the program as reflected in Table 13. 
The data presented i-f this table reveals that an increasing " 
percentage of children realized marks of 65 (passing) or raore in 
the four major currdxiuLti^ areas of Knglish, Math, Social Studies, 
and Science. This inr:r::s:ased percentage of passing students was 
realized despite an i-nrrrease in sztudent population from 670 in 
September, 1974 to 75/ in June, 1975. 
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TABLE 13 



Percentage of l.S. 158X Students Passing and FaJlllng 
Major Subjects for FOUR 1974/75 Marking Perlcfis^ 











M A 


R K 


I N 


G 


P E 


R i 


I D 


S 






1ST 






2ND 




3RD 








TOTALS 


SUBJECTS 


N 


P 


F 


N 


P 


F . 


N 


P 


F 


N 




F 


English 


67 0 


43 


57 


692 


53 


47 


760 


62 


38 


734 


iB. 


17 


Math 


6 70 


56 


44 


692 


60 


40 


760 


68 


32 


7,5V 


m ' 


24 


Soc.Stud. 


670 


6 3 


37 


692 


64 


36 


760 


70 


30 


754 


82 


18 


Science 


6 70 


49 


51 


692 


51 


49 


760 


63 


37 


75%:. 


85 


15 



End of period grades reflected a student's clas.siroota perfrorm- 
ance. Systems Test results ±:n the subject area, and project per- 
formance. 

a. The progxam was not as effective as expected with those 
children who presented serious learning deficiencies. 
Specifically, I r efe.r to those students who entered 
school achieving three or more years below grade level. 
There were approximately 150 students in this category 
and of this number, in grades six and seven, fhrrlry— two 
perc:eii1: were held over in their respective grades. 

b. The. ganerai consensus of opinion among teaches is that 
general progress was made by all students as a. grcrap . 
Teacher judgment was based on pupil perfprmanci^ wiLth 
reference to: increased pupil participation aad effort; 
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=ssridence of growth in skills and abilities; 



snrraiciion of more posi tive ssrtxitudes ; increased piapil 



:±i3te-E:e3t ; and evidence of pncmil growth in crxticail 



c. Supervisory observations' in classrooni visits through- 
atit the school year showed a s-teady increase in the 
demonstrated ability of a large percentage of pupils 
to handle material on their own respective le^^eis. 

Comparison Diagnostic Science Test Scores - Septembsssr and 

May .1974-75: 



tii n ic.iai:g skills. 



CI ^ss 



Class 
Average 



C^las^ 




202A 

202B 

202C 

202D 

222A 

222B 

2 2 2C 

2.2 2D 

30 2A 

302B 

30:2C 

302C 

30.2D 

322A 

322.B 

322:G 

32:20 

2'2iO 

22]1 

32:o 

321 
32 5 
TOTM, 



39% 
35% 
45% 
2 2% 
42% 
43% 
36% 
52% 
50% 
45% 
42% 
39% 
40% 
48% 
56S 
6^ 
51% 
56% 
39^ 
41!% 
43% 
37% 



52% 
46% 
62% 
55% 
60% 
61% 
64* 
74% 
71% 
5 9% 
5 2% 
50%i 
55;%^ 
61% 
86% 
74^ 

8:i% 

60% 

49% 

60% 



+13 
+ 11 
+ 17 
+3:3 
+18 
+18 
+ 18 
+ 22 
+ 21 
+ 14 
+ 10 
+ 11 
+15 
*13 
+ 30 
+ 8 
+ 30 
+ 4 
+ 9 
+ 12 
+ 13 
+ 15 



SCH(MDL 



44% 



60% 



+ 16 
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ALl class^fts showed progrejis ranging from +4% to +30%. 
An analr^d« cnf these results- showed the great effect of pupil 
mobilitT., C^ses 322A, SZ^.., 322C and 322D all were taught 
by the science teacher, jet 322B and 322D showed a 30% 

gain. whSJue. 2109 and 322A shj^d gains of only 13% and 8%. The 
t«o clas.5>e^ wiith the high st=s£res had a high degree of pupil 
strabili^y wkile thie low scorisnrg classes had a much higher de- 
gree of Tiitpil Tflobi-i-ity . 

Goal - Strudenr: Atlisen dance 
- Th-«~P^ro^^CTTtr-^:aT^^ As indicated in Table U, 

t3i:e avieratg-e pexcomt slaident aittendance at I.S. 158IX for the 
197 4 /IB ^choml yeai was 85.47. This attendance figure was 3.81 
percesnt highesr th^ the avaiage student attendance in other I.S. 
schools in the di«-rric:t- 

m as iirtreres:.ri=ng wct« that the lowest psErs-ant attendance 
Bmr Z^Pm d^sdrrict wes W9..im in June an-d,^/,Jj.3 -f i:gur«^^ for I.S. 158 

"ths:^ S^fflfiSF was -Chxjrdi ^can tiie top, a.t 86. 08 ipercent . These 
:ELgux5=s sm^gest t&at «e Jid w^e holding power and our students 
want.e:ai -Qone to s<cho^t , One should also note that just over 
a .tJi.ix-d^£cauT stataeTEtrs came cXo school by publiic transportation. 
Outs Ssrttwe only 5?chool in tJfaes district with such a large per- 
centage of students being husts^ to school. 
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Table lii 

C:on,parison of Average I.S. rsn Student Attendan.ce with the 
Average C.S.D. 12 I.S ?r^de-t Attendance by Mo^th, 1974/75 

Aver>^ fT e Attendance 



Monthr^ 



I . 151 



3 cp t ember 

October 

No vemL er 

December 

J anuary 

February 

Marcli 

Apri 1 

May 

June 



Totuls : 



I . s: 



82. 69 
88.05 
85.21 
85.13 
84 .50 

Not available 

m . 5 9 
n . 'S "^" 

8: nn 



81 . 70 

ci'3...;54 

SI . 2 a 

S2 . 6 7 

Sin . 5 5 



90 



8S . 01 
8 0 . 41 
7 9.12 



55 



S 1 . G7 



Difference 



. 99 
4..,51 
3.9 3 
2.46 
4.15 

3.69 
2 .90 
4 . 6.8 
6 . 96 



3 . 81 



t. = 2.2 witira a critri.ca-1 vralue of t at ttss .05 
lev.el. The special program at I.S. 1:58 
com-ributcd to its greater student attendance. 



2.2 (> 
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Goal - Stu dents Achieving Below Grade Level 

The results of the Metrcraolitan Achi^e-^^rsment Te^t in Reading, 
1971-74, were used to show the progress xm reading of 365 stu- 
dents attending I.S, 158 during the 1974-^75 school year w3\o had 
remained in tlie schools of Ccmnunity Scte^I District 112 ^or that 
periodof time. The New Yoirk City Test ±n heading was used for . 
dataon .the 1974/75 school jeax because the MAT was ncrt admin- 
istered as a city^wide te^x for that period. 

The percentage of student word knowled:;ge scores below, on, 
* or above grade level for the five years period is p-resfemted in 
Tables and l6. The percenttage of st:iaidents having^ :c:oimipxci5ens ion 
scores below, on and abave gT)^ad5 level is pres^enrtsaril itr Ta&lelS . 
The yearly rate of x:h:ang'e is al^o presen^eii in tJie^je tt^^bles ♦ Of 
important note is t±\e fact thaa:t tike psrrsCTtage of srtnnissjrrs achiev- 
ing below grade levvel in:c:xjeas#%d s:t a xgnrai i^f . 01 si^toietcance . 
Through grade six (f rom -gxadie iiferee "rt) gns^aaSe s:ix]) , Tm grrade 
seven there was a -3:3 ,6 percrait: in the :rat,e of comp:rebi?nS'±Dn 
change and -28.3 in the rate unf word lenawlieLd^e chairge. These 
reversals in change are alssi esipeciaXiy impirrtant: when we con- 
sider the fact that thejssE stui^^srts h^ad l^sss]^ :es:t::aibi:uiish fail- , 
ure patterns and had entrerrrryi: th<e tx*ans:c£5in: S"t:arg:es fl)f Wteit devel- 
opment ; a most di fficult period in huntam :d£eiv:elopdent:^ 

a. I did not apply tifaie ^ame; r ep o rt i n g pro c edur e 
to s t u d e n t a c h ire veirreai t iir :raa:t h as H d i d j n 



rcudiiij: because much required data was not 
recorded on the students* cumulative records. 
Priority for movement from grade to prad-c in 
New York City is given to student performance 
in standardized reading instruments. little 
or no importance as a criterion accorded to 
math. 
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TABLE 15 



Percent of a Select Group of I.S. l58 Students Above, On, and Below, 
Grade Level in Reading Comprehension Over a Four lear Period 1971*75. 

Achievement \ WiX -RATE — CHANGE 

Levels — -READING GdHRlEEQfSKJI — ... 

• 3rd ' to $th 6th 7th 

1970/71 im/72 1972/73 1973/71i '1971/75 1971/72 1972/73 1973/71 1971/75 



mm GRADE 35.M 5i.9« 124 m ik4 I16.6 39.1 11.7 -33.6 



OM GRADE 33.1 18.9 9.9 2U -6I.6 42.9 47.6 M 



ABOIIE GRADE 11,3 l5.0 8.7 9.2 a.3 32.7 -li2.0 5.7 131.5 



T0TAI5! 100,0 100,0 100,0 100,0 100.0 



TABLE 16 

Percent of a Select Group of I.S. 158 Students Above, On and Belov 
Grade level in Word Knowledge Over a Four Tear Period, 1971 - 7$, 
-WORD KNOWLEBOE- 



«tr m CHANGE- — 

■ACHMMKT 3rd lith Jth ^ 6tli 7th 
IMS 1970/71 1971/72 1972/73 1973/7li 197!i/75 1971/72 1972/73 1973/7ii 



BELOW GRABE Sh% 62.1J( 69.0^ M li2.0^ 20.$J, , 9.5^ -13.8? -28.3^. 

ON GRADE 38.6 30,6 29.3 3li.3 kU -2^0 ' -12 17.0 27.1 

ABOVE GRADE 9.9 7 J 2.7 7.1 lli.ii -2.6 -63.O 162.9 102.8 

TOTALS! 100.0 100,0 100,0 100.0 



A Coiparison of Standarajed Hath Results of 1,5. 158 Students with the Sesults of 
Studenw Iji ill CSJ. 12 IS, Schools for Srade 6, mk-W^. 



■SCHOOIS.—.. "™ 



UI I.S.I^ tia.r3 MS Ms 



5.2 5.0 5,1 J 
5.5 5.1 5.5 5.8 5.1 

mm(M . 5,0 i,,7 5.1. 5,0 ■ 0 



W 5.1 5.1 5.8 5.^ 0 
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Table 3 reveals that on the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test in Math, administered to all students 
in October 1974, our sixth graders achieved an 
average grade equivalent of 4.88 while 7th graders 
achieved a total score to 5.62. On the past tests, 
the scores of these students were 6.1 and 6.93 
respectively. According to the N.Y.C. Standardized 
test results, 86 or 36% of the 238 sixth graders who 
took the test, were achieving below the national 
norm. The pre-and post-test results indicate that 
considerable progress in math has been realized by 
I.S. 158 students, since there was a moan gain of 
1.22 years on the sixth-grade level and 1.31 mean 
gain on the seventh-grade level. 

Goal - Teacher Expectancy 

The "self-fulfilling prophecy" has long served as a pervas- 
ive force in the achievement of inner-city poor children. Their 
instructional leaders have not expected them, as a group, to be 
ableto realize those standards set as national norms. Operating 
on his lowered expectancy as educators, we have failed to afford 
the masses of these students the guidance, leadership, support, 
and indeed, challenges which would enable them to rise above our 
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limited expectations. Consequently, there has been a steady 
regression in student achievement rather than movement forward 
commensurate with national expectations. A major goal of this 
program has been to stimulate our staff through supports, in- 
sights, direction, leadership, etc., in such a way that they 
would begin to demonstrate behavior to enable students to suc- 
ceed academically and commensurately with their abilities. 
There is evidence that we have begun to move in this direction. 

The standardized reading and mathematics^ scores for I.S\ 158 
students reflesrt a school-wide average of one-year-pla^; growth. 
This indicate-s that our students progressed academi:ca^Ily during 
the 1974-75 sschocl year at rates greater than those :exo«'Cted 
nationally. This progress also suggests that the quality of 
instruction in our school had, to a large extent, met the needs 
of our students • 

In October, 1974 , profiles were prepared for all classes in 
our building. These profiles reflected the standardized levels 
of achievement for all students in these classes^ and provided a 
class mean in reading and math. In addition, each student was 
rated on a scale of 1 to 5 in terms of his previous adjustment. 
The cooperating major area teachers were asked to study these pro- 
files and make predictions in terms of where they thought they 
could move their classes by yearns end. Since all classes were 
heterogenous ly organized, no teacher could view his as a ''bad 
class''. In addition, this approach forced the teachers to set 
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certain performance objectives for themselves. Each month, in 
their planning?, teachers were asked to identify their specific 
goals and aims as relate to their initial predictions for their 
classes. These predictions served as their performance objec- 
tives. At the end of each month, our teachers submitted to 
-cheir respective supervisors evaluations of their goals. Su- 
pervisors used these projections, evaluations, and personal 
observations as guides to the type of assistance they ^ould 
afford individual teachers. 

Th3e^ crhsal lenpe of beimg asked to predict wihat they would be 
able tx) do for a group of situdents served to miD:tiv:a::te our teach- 
ers to make consistent demands upon their students. Out purpose 
in. this endeavor was not to change teacher attitudes but rather, 
to have them demonstrate behavior which encouraged studen t sue- 
cess and, in this area, we realized movement. All of our tea- 
chers predicted high success rates as indicated in Table 18. 

Teacher prediction and student failure was statistically 
significant at the .001 level, t=2. The data presented in 
Table 18 is especially significant in that it reflects a continu- 
ed high expectation for S5:udent performance above the fail^ level 
in spite of the fact that students did not, during rrny given 
period, in any subject area, reflect in achievement at the grade 
levels predicted by their teachers. These predictions were made 
for the coming marking periods after teachers had computed results 
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for the period just ended. In most cases, teachers did not 
change their predictions downward where there was a gross dif- 
ference in their predictions and student performance. However, 
in a few cases were these commensurate with the actual levels 
o f r for m^xtce . 

There vras a High correJLalrion between the percent of students 
rece-iviirg s^pecial achievement: commendations in their subject area 
clas3s:es aTi:d teacher predictiisDns as noted in Table 18* 

MARXING SUBJECT AREAS 

P E RIO D ENGLISH MATHEMATICS SOCIAL STUDIES SUENCE 
Pxeji-> Per Pred> Per Pred. Per Pned. Per 

1 20 10 20 10 10 20 20 30 

2 30 20 20 20 20 20 .20 40 

3 40 10 20^ 30 20 30 30 30 

4 40 30 30 20 20 40 30 40 



From the data presented above, one can see that the student/ 
teacher correlations were lowest in English, the area which en- 
compasses^^the most reading. It is to be noted, however, that, an 
increasing percentage of students received commendations in each 
curriculum aroa, 

a, - Supervisory formal and informal observations revealed 

that there were varying degrees of movement on the part 
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of teachers toward affording their studemts challenging 
classroom experJ.ences commensurate with their 'needs and 
abilities. Where there was evidenced teacher resistance 
in this area, iircreased assistance and direction was 
afforded the teacher. Our use of the ''Supervisory Man- 
agement Check List" which became a part of all teachers' 
official file had a positive impact on the levels of 
staff perf orman.cB . 

Goal - Sensitizing Staff to Student Needs 

During the 1974-75 school year, we engaged in several 
activities at I.S. 158 which we hoped would serve to promote 
inoreased staff awareness of and support for our students. The 
school year has passed and at this point in time I am not pre- 
pared to venture, as a result of my observations, a statemient 
as to how successful we were in achieving this goal. 

If we use as success indicators for this goal student achieve- 
ment, attendance, trp.iisfers in and out, parent involvement, and 
the like, I can readily say we achieved our goal. 

However, when we examine student referrals to the dean and 
supervisors for disciplinary reasons, the frequency and level of 
informal student / teacher contacts, voluntary involvement of staff 
in extra-curricular activities, staff/home visits and positive 
contacts, I would say we failed. 

As recorded by our school dean and area supervisors, an average 
of eighty (80) students (many repeaters) wore referred to their 
offices each week. While this almost ten percent referral rate is 
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TABLE 19 



A Comparison of Standardized Reading AchievemeCK Results of I.S. 158 Students 
with the Results of Students in All C.S.D. 12 f.S. Schools in Grades 6 k 1V)1W. 



SCHOOLS AND GRADES 

DIST. COMPARISON OF I.S.158 

I.S.158 I.S. X I.S. X2 I.S-: .r MEANS WITH DIST.MEANS 

READING 6th 7th 6th 7th 6th 7th 6tfc 7th 6th 7th 6th 7th 

USTEMSg 6.3 6.7 5.1 5.5 li.l 6.r ^.9 5.65 5.62 +.7 +1.1 

CQHHIEHENSION^.2 6.1j 5.0 5.6 li.7 5.2 6.7 6.5 5.1|0 5.82 -.2 +.6 

WU) STUDY j^^g 5.1» 5.1* 7.2 6.3 5.57 5.67 -.6 +.2 

TOTAIS 5-1 6.1 li^9 5.1i 5.3 6.9 6.5 5.h5 5.82 -.3 +.3 
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si<jnif icant , the reasons for referral in most cases were quest- 
ionable. The logs reveal that students were referred for such 
behavior as refusing to put a straw in the wastebasket, cursing, 
refusing topick up a piece of paper, refusing to move from one 
seat to another, calling the teacher names, etc. In most cases, 
teachers have undermined their own authority as well as the 
authority of supportive staff who deal with more serious infrac- 
tions. In two-thirds of the cases, the respective staff members 
could have related to the problems in positive ways which would 
have served to endear them to the student(s) and reduced the 
possibility of recurring infractions. 

Staff involvement with students during free time or after 
school hours, was almost non-existent. Of our total non-super- 
visory staff, there were only five teachers and eight parapro- 
fessionals who voluntarily gave of their time to students. They 
failed to take advantage of the available; opportunities to get 
to know students better under informal, non-threat ening conditions . 
This was also true in our staff/parent relations. Not one member 
of our non-supervisory staff attended an after-school parents' 
meeting. Two of our teachers, however, made regular home visits. 

I have serious doubts as to how far we might be able to move 
toward satisfying this goal in the future. However, we shall 
continue to try. 
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In addition to our workshops .on understanding the middle 
school child as described in the staff development section of 
this report, our environmental studies program has a build-in 
component for out-of-school informal student/staff contacts. 
This school -generated program may serve to promote increased 
staff sensitivity to the. non-academic needs of our students. 

Goal - Non-Tax-Levy Supports 

During the 1974-75 school year, we had five non-tax-levy 
supplemental programs opex:ating in our school. Three of 
these programs were funded under Title I and two under Spe- 
cial Needs • 

a - The Bi 1 ingual -Bicul tural and English as a Second 

Language were two Title I programs operating in our 
school. The specific goals of these programs were to 
increase the achievement levels of a select Spanish 
student population through bi 1 ingual -bicul tural edu- 
cation. Both Spanish English were used interchange- 
ably in the instruct- lal program. Instructional 
ihaterials were also in Spanish and English. 
An important part of the program was the intensive oral- 
aural instruction given to students. Much of the class- 
room time devoted to this program was used to give stu-^ 
dents an understanding of English and to teach thera 
about the language's sound system and structure. As 
knowledge and use of English increased, students were 
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gradually introduced to the use of the language in 
both reading and writing. For the most part, Spanish 
was used for translation and clarification purposes. 
Positive reading results were achieved for both the 
sixth and seventh graders in^this program. In comtire- 
hension, the sixth graders went from a pre-test score 
of 4.0 to a post-test score of 5.2. The seventh graders 
went from a pre-test score of 4.3 to a post-test score 
of 6.3, a two year increase. In word knowledge, the 
sixth grade went from a pre-test score of 3.8 to a post- 
test score of 4.5. The seventh grade went from 4.1 to 
6.2. In both comprehension and word knowledge, the 
sixth graders realized more than i i/2 year's growth. 
The Comprehensive Attack on Reading Disabilities was a 
Title I program funded to help student's who were below 
level in reading achievement. Priority of service was 
given to those students with the greatest need (years 
below equated grade level). The Mc Graw-Hill Prescrip- 
tive Reading Inventory was used as the diagnostic tool 
to determine student skills deficiencies and tailor their 
instructional program accordingly. Target students were 
treated in a lab situation individually and in small groups 
by a lab-teacher and parapro f es s ional s . 

The sixth graders realized a total post-score of 5.5 as 
compared with an average pre-test score 4.9. The seventh 
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graders had an average , pre-score test score of 5.6 and 
a post-test score of 6.7. Both of these total scores 
were statistically ^5 i gni £i can t . 

The Diagnostic Appro ach to Remedial Mathematics , another 
Title I program, was dissigned to upgrade student achieve- 
ment in mathematical skills and concepts. Students se- 
lected for the program were those must in need of addi- 
tional help based on their standardized M.A.T. scores. 
In addition to their treatment in the DARM lab, these 
students were also serviced in t/'e regular classroom 
math program. 

The total achievement score for sixth graders was 4.6 
from a pre-test score of 3.3. The seventh graders went 
from a pre-test score of 4.0 to a post-test score of 
5.6. In both grades, the students did better in com- 
petition and concepts than they did in problem solving. 
The Ethnic Heritage Reading program «as a Special Needs 
funded program for students achieving below grade level. 
However, because it was felt that the instructional 
materials used in this program were of value to all stu- 
dents, we were permitted to organize the instructional 
groups on a 30/70 ratio; sQVenty percent of the students 
below grade level and thirty percent selected without 
regard to reading 1 eve 1 . v Student s in the EHR program were 
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removed from their official classes, on a non-graded 
basis, for treatment in a lab situation on the basis 
of their skills deficiencies in reading. The ccnttsnt 
of reading materials used in the program was developed 
around Afro-American and Hispanic history. 
Students scored very high in word knowledge in the pre- 
test. As a result of these high scores, students did 
not improve significantly during the year. On tlie 
contrary, they scored significantly lower than was 
expected of them on the basis expectations drawn from 
their pre-test scores. Nevertheless, post-test scores 
were at grade level. The validity of the pre-test 
scores is questionable. 

Pre-'cest scores in reading Were about eight months below 
grade l^y^l. During the year students made improvement, 
although not significantly. They did not improve as 
much as the national sample; therefore, their post-test 
scores were one year below grade level. 

The large size of the standard deviation for the differ- 
ences between predicted and actual post^test scores 
should be pointed out. The standard deviations for the 
three subtests are extremely large mainly for the word 
knowledge subtest. Some students scored well above 
expectations and others well below., 
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A more uneasy finding was the very low relationship 
between pre- and post-test in word knowledge. The 
correlation coefficient was .11 which means that 
none of the post-test scores could be explained by 
the pre-test scores. How the students scored in the 
post-test was not related to how they scored in the 
pre-test. It further points to the questionable 
validity of the MAT scores. 

Another disturbing finding was the moderate- or high- 
negative relationship between pre-test scores and 
gains for the three subtests. The correlation coef- 
ficient for word knowledge was -.77, for reading 
-.68 and -.65 for total reading. Between forty-two 
percent and fifty-nine percent of the gains were 
related negatively to the pre-test scores; many of 
the students who scored low in the pre-test gained 
the most and many of the students who scored high, 
gained less or even showed a loss. In many cases, 
the program was beneficial for low-scoring students, 
but it was detrimental for some of the high-scoring 
students. This also questions the validity of the 
MAT scores. 

Information about each subtest of the MAT in reading 
is reported in Table 22 . The information is reported 
in grade equivalent scores. The table contains infor- 
mation about the number of students and mean grade 
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Means and Standard DeTiatiojis for the Pre-Test, Actual Post-Test, 
Predicted Post-Test, Gab Between Pre and Post-Test^ Difference 
Between Actual airi Predicted Post-^Test, t-Test Values for Gains 
and Differences on Each Subtest of the MAT for Students in the 
Ethnic Heritage Reading Program, 19?ii - 1975. 

, Predicted t-Test 

Pre-Test Post'-jest Post Test _ Gain Difference Value " 
Test Mean SD Mean SD Mean Sb Mean SO Mean SD Gains Diff. 



iJord Knowledge 


lt.83 


I.I16 


li.9? 


l,li8 


5.57 1.80 


.15 1.18 


-.61 1.38 


.to 


1.71 


Reading 


li.lili 


1.3? 

V 




1.50 


5.11 1.69 


1.03 1.05 


.36 1.18 


3.80 


1.18 


Total Reading 




:,, 1.09 


5.15 


1.W 


5.11 1J5 


.68 .67 


.01 .70 


3.92 


.06 



( 

National norms at the time of pre-testing were 5.7 and 6.7 at the time 
of post-testing. ^ 

t*Test values significant at the .05 level, at least. 
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equivalent on the pre-test, post-test, predicted 
post-test, gain between pre- and post-test, and 
difference between actual and predicted post-test. 

Goal - Parent Involvement 

Sustained parent/community involvement in the affairs of 
I.S. 158X was not realized to the degree desired during the 
first year of operation. Our failure perhaps was due in part 
to the fact that ours was-a^new school and we found ourselves 
overwhelmed with the administrative and Supervisory problems 
related to a new school organization. However, some movement 
was realized. 

a -In December, a Parents Association was organized and 

a slate of r<;£icers proposed. Officers were elected in 
February . 

b -Parent Attendance at Special School Activities: 

- Parent Fall Visitation - 450 

- Parent Spring Visitation - 365 

- M. L. King Celebration - 550 

- Spring Concert - 155 

- Dance Festival - 2;,S 

- Assessment Days Activities- 385 

c -School Advisory Committee on Funded Programs has a 

fiffy-two percent membership of parents, 
d -Twenty percent of the members on the School Assessment 

Committee are parents. 
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e -Thirty percent o£ the members of our School Develop- 
ment Team are parents, 

f -Throughout the school year, we had frequent visits 
from parents as relate to their children. Parents 
did not, however, involve themselves in any large 
numbers when the involvement was not specifically 
identified with the interests of their individual 
children. 

Goal - P.R.I, and Interdiscip li nary Instruction 

The Community School Board has mandated that all instruction 
in the district be developed around the philosophy of individua- 
lized, interdisciplinary, mul t i -cul t ural , diagnostic, prescrip- 
tive - evaluative, approaches. In September, 1974, the Pre- 
scriptive Reading Inventory developed by Mc Graw-Hill was ad- 
ministered to all students in our school. The P.R.I, is a cri- 
terion - referenced test that measures student mas t ery of spe- 
cific behavioral objectives and skills needed for reading. The 
results of this test were reported in individual student , class, 
grade, and class grouping pro fi 1 es and pinpointed individual 
student needs. A teaching prescription with a choice of materi- 
als (already in our school) was prepared for each un-mastered 
skill or 'Obj ective . Teachers were free to select the material 
and method from a broad range -of choices , to fit the needs and 
learning styles of each student. 
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The pl.in wns to Iiavc n]l teachers use the P.R.I, results 
in their rcspo-iive siihjcct areas. Accordingly, a program of 
training, on a voluntary basis, u-as implenentcJ. The purpose 
was to proviJo .staff f i)r o f c s s i on a 1 and au.xiJiary) with the 
skill.s to enable tlie^t to interpret di a?; n o .s t i c test result.s, 
CO -select appropriate materials for individual students, to 
uiidcrsta.d and - , a wide variety of in.s true t i ona 1 prof>rains 
and materials, and to evaluate the effectiveness of their in- 
struetion. I-.i^hi teachers and ten p a r a ]) r o Fe s s i o n a 1 s volun- 
teered to pai-ticipate in the nroi.^ram. 

To Facilitate use of the P.R.I, results and promote inter- 
disciplinary learninP, c ooji e ra t i n <; teachers were required to 
select core topics ant! 'ise i-elatcd content for the instruc- 
tional nruy.ranis in tiicir respective suijjcct areas. These coro 
topics, objectives, and projected instructional activities were 
submitted to tiie relevant supervisors at the hcj^inning of each 
ma rl, i n ". pe r i od . 

Throu.'Jiout the school year, area and ,urade conferences were 
devoted to the i n t e .n r a t e d curriculum. P.R.I. I n t e r- v i s i t a t i o n s 
demonstrations and cross-nrade sharing were also integral parts 
of the p r o )• r a in . 

Tlie specific impact of the use of Core learnings and P. R.I. 
cannot he i:-.oiated. However, in view of the previous failure 
patterns of our students as represented in Table 7, we can infer 
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that the pronraiM liad a pusitivc impact. Supervisory observa- 
tions revealed that teaclicrs were Implement in.f^ tlie program 
with varying donrees of cntluisiasm. During tlie 1 975/76 scliool 
ycnr, wlicii jnany tc;ichers slioiild l)c more confortablc witli tlie 
concept of interdisciplinary teaching, core topics, and instruc- 
tion hy olijectivcs, we are certain, this program will l)ave a 
greater imj^act on tlic t eacli in o/ 1 earn in p. process. 
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SjLi m m a r y S t ci t c in cut 

In this practicuni on "Crcatin,?^ Diverse Teaching/Learning 
Hnvi roniiicn t s at I,S. 158, An Inner-City Middle School", I have 
attein])tod to describe a process in which I enRased as principal. 
In thi's effort, I have been concerned with actions designed to 
reverse the consistent failure pattern which has come to 
characterise the students in our school community. 

Throughout this report, I have attempted to demonstrate my 
belief that the success of an educational endeavor must be 
based on a consideration of the unique needs of the individual 
child and Instructional approaches commensurate with these 
identified needs. To be effective, education must be intimate- 
ly related to family, community, and the broad range of "services 
essential to the growth of whole people and healthy living en- 
vi ronmen t s . 

I have identified programmatic attempts in our school to 
relate to some of the problems commonly associated with middle 
school students. Specifically, I have described: 

J - I'lexibility of grou]ung and the i^resence of varied 
c 1 a s s r c; o i;i a c t i v i tics as efforts to meet the short 
attention spans of many of our students » 
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2 - Sex education, co-educational activities, group 

counseling, and a de-emphasis on competitive 
sports as efforts to help student s . become more 
understanding of and comfortable with their 
physical differences. 

3 - The use of open classrooms, with their informal 

individualized structure, as means of satisfying 
our age-group students' desire for informal personal 
settings . 

4 - Individualized instruction in all classrooms and sup- 

plementally funded programs which afford our students 
tha individual adult attention they need and desire 
during this period of their development. 
^* 5 - Our efforts to foster informal adult -student relation-- 
ships outside the classroom setting have not progressed 
as rapidly as we would wish. But Project PLAN, our 
Environmental Studies program, does show promise in this 
area . 

I have described our teaching/learning environments, which, 
by their structure, reflect planning, recognizing that (1) in 
every group of learners and teachers', there exist differences 
in quality, desire, and intent . as relate to the encumbered 
negotiations; (2) there are differences in student interests and 
aptitudes in various subject areas. I have described the effort 
to ecommodate these differences in an effort to increase the pos 
■ • 
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sibility that all students will succeed in their areas of 
strength. (3} Each child should be trained to take pride in 
his efforts and ultimately be in competition with. himself . Our 
use of school-wide Prescriptive. Reading Inventories demonstrates 
an attempt to identify the specific needs of all students and 
tailor the instructional program to these needs. Through his 
prescriptions and contracts, the child progresses at his own 
rate and is thus in competition with himself. 

I have described "diverse teaching/learning environments" 
as structured environments which accommodate a variety of teach- 
ing and learning styles. Provisions are made for teachers who 
prefer to teach in one curriculum area primarily; many curriculum 
areas; dominate the t eaching- 1 earning process; operate as the 
ultimate authority; teach from the experiences of students; text- 
book oriented; etc. For our students. I have described environ- 
ments for independent learners, visual learners, audio-lingual 
learners, creative learners, those who learn best by doing-touch^ 
ing.fe.eling. group learners, and those who mus.t be closely super- 
vised and directed. ' ' ' 

Staff members are afforded the opportunity to select instruc 
tional areas, their cooperating teachers, instructional organiza- 
tion Cclustered-open. contained-traditional . cl ust ered - f 1 exib 1 e . 
open-flexible), grade level and instructional materials, and the 
dt^velopment of curriculum commensurate with core topics and pupil 
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Our pupils exercise, their options by independently 
(1) selecting mini -courses ; (2) selecting time slots, for 
programmed courses; (3) the independent and group activi- 
ties in which they. will part icipate in their individual 
courses; (4) completing contract choices ('»you must", "you 
may", "you should"); (5) selecting and planning field trips; 
and (6) officially expressing a choice of assignment to open 
areas, clustered areas, or a contained class setting. 

Finally, if, during the 1975-76 school year, we are able 
to continue and expand on our initial effoits as described 
in this report, wo will have a significantly positive impact 
on reversing the failure pattern established by a large per- 
centage of the students who attend I,S, 158X, We cannot 
project the possibility of our successes being replicated in 
any other school or school system; education does not lend 
itself to this type of generalizing. What happens in a given 
school depends on those who inhabit that institution, their 
perceptions of :i:*hat is, and what they are doing about it. 
Specific ideas and approaches may be shared and adopted. How- 
ever, the manner in which they are implemented will depend on 
the implementation. 
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Hw do Me I. Social M .e!) 

.ourselv85 and other " " " 
living things k as 



!1. To leani about aniaais of the 
vorld. 

2. To leim hov clioato and geo- 
grapliy relate to tha variety 
or aniiiala in different a] 
3* To loam how aniMs help 

man around the wrM, 
4i To loam the rolo of anl- 
inala in ocolojical, chalks. 
I Actlntlea 

|li Contact the National And* 
ubon Society etc to ob- 
tain materials about an- 
imals. 

2, Uao individual vieMrs to 
leani aK^ut various ani- • 
nals and secgraphy. 

3. Hatch nature shovs on If 
and report. ■ 

k, Reports about endangered 
species to bo researched 
by students. 
5, Hcve students naka and en- 
cyclopedia of aninals by 
collecting pictures ar4 
attaching a report about 
where it live?i its habita, 
its rolatictihip to man. 
6» Visit ono, section of the 
Bronx Zoo to obtain ^ 
tures and Inforaation aln 
cut specific ariucls. 



P BniEotmn. mgs school ' ' 
.mmns mm Mmmm arrahms 

ML [ Social a,udit)s ■ 

Periodic wetinjs Kith Dcoberejf i, Independent study by nutual consent, 
" ' " 2, Iritins of teports (individual end 



the' block to Indlcats how tbo UHIF 
ia progressing tinowlae. , Sharing 
of Idoos and suggestions from coll' 



Principal 

Horo positive feedback when d(v« 
son'od, Constructive criticisd 
handled gently, FlexibUity ro- 
garding length of units* 

Suwrvisor 
Provide access to typewriters 
and art supplies, libray tiae 
to research reports, 

■Putil and Parents^ 



Parents awareness of concept 
of op dassrociii (oarly Sept, 
meeting) Cooperation regardlr.g 
disruptive troublesome students. 
Participation In classroom opeiw 
Btlon, 



mall group) 
3. Total class activiUas. 

HathoiiiatLcs_ 



1. Initially iijtroduce each topic to 
the class as a whole. Grouping is 
to follow with individualized Jn5t> 
ucUon as tho ultimate. 

2. An individual contract will be made 
with each student with a specific 
tiine Mt. 

3« Groups will b* met with or a reg- 
ulsi' schedule (s:;.ie day each week) 
Students will work indapendently 
on the remaining days, Jeachor will 
be available to offer assistant'! to 
individual students. 

4. Peer tutoring will be instituted 



r i.CTAUIAmSAMOACHSS 
■■Social Studies 

Review of students ijh; 
dividual woric aid growth : 
(report writing etc) 

Bl-voekly confctence, 

Hatheaaticy 



Science 

1. Initially introduce each topic to ■ 
the class as a whole, Grouping is 
to follow with individuolizod inst^ 
uction as the ultiaate, 

kifflSg9Arts_ 



!• ilbolo class group and' individual 
activities depending on tho dir- 
octim of unit. 



ULagnostic tests wUI S 
be employed at the start 
of each topic,- line wiU . ,; 
depend on the topics ccn*;-^ 
, ploxity and the i^/ixlM^l 
strengths end weaknesses ofi 
tho child, ■ •; 

Each child win; be ev- ;l 
filuated weekly througii re- A 
vlevof students work and / J 
by way of questions cpn- ; ." 
ceminj the concepts >Mch': - 
wore to be developed, 
A general c;jii at the ■ 
end of each unit is a 
possible approach. ' 

Science 

"Questions at the end of ; ^ 
ev;h assigniiient, 

languai^ Arts 

Periodic, regubr reports .; 
exercises, activities, ■ ' 
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OBJECOT 
11, Hathewatlc^ 

1, JIso of wort pfoblons pro- 
blens related to Ivljig 
things to demonstrate setsi 

2, Using thfl systems of the 
hu^in body as elements of 
a set. 

3, Charting of the systems 
of the body and interpre- 
tation of the chart. 

it. Hocipos of food to demon- 
strate cicasurenientisoijjht, 
voliKj and the conserva- 
tion of quality, 

5. Problon soiling involv- 
inf, the four computational 
skills v/ith terminology and 
vocabidaiy related to self 
arid other living thingii, 

6. Discussion of temperature 
end its relationship to 

the aquarium in the science 
rooji, 

7. Iloasure height of self-con- 
vert to inches and feet. 
Use ciotric iiieajurer,!ent. 

8i Weigh self-chart, compare 
height find noight on bar 
graphs, 
in. Lanj!M , e ;o Arts 

A. Passascs for the develop, 
nent of various reading 
and vocabulary skills \dll 
deal with the foUwdng topiesi 

1. Han And Hij Sonsos - Nbat 
they cro for; ho« he uses theaj 
how they affect his life. 



OBJECTIVES 
IT* Science 

Activltiea fcon't) 
1« b) A.V*I« matcrlalo 

clay and paints (models of 
systems) 
microscopes 
2m One creative project (clay 
model or repart on flliastrip 
or book) 



COitPiEUCT) GimiCULUM PIIOJBCTIONS 
CCHriT^TS WEEDED 
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How did the physical 
developaent of m 
and the earth take 
place? 
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I . Social Studies 

1. To learn the stages und de1^ 
eloinent of m* 

2. To learn throitjh evolution 
how nan developed! (leam- 
ing anthropological terns 
e.g, natural selectioHi ex- 

„ tinction etc) 

3. \To learn characteristics of 
the different men* 
Activities 

li Visit the liuseiin of natural 

History Anthropology e»» 
• hibit, 

2, Viev filjistrips on how 

nan began. 
3* Write reports on different 

classifications of nan. 
I), b^age pupUs in nap studies 

of locations of early man, 

5. Research aieaniiigs of tect>- 
nical terns* 

6. Have picture study of the 
characteristics of these 
oen* 

III Hathe.'aatics 

1. Develop the idea of the 
natural developnent of 
cian and compare to the 
se(:|t:$nco of nunbersi 

2. Throu^ the use of nuober 
lines explain the concept 
of B.C. and A*Pi Compare 
this to the place valuo of 



CCHMI'CTEIfrS NEEDED 

M 

Perodic meetings with members of 
the block to indicate hou the UNIF 
is'progressiJig tlioewise, Sharing 
of ideas and su^estions from coll- 



Pr incipal 
Nore positive feedback when des- 
ervedi Constructive criticism 
handled gently, Flexibility re- 
garding length of units, 

Supervisor 
Obtaining naps at diffemnt 
stages of loan (naps of the earth}. 
Supplying pictures from which to 
ccoipare wat their, different 
stages, (Kuseun of Natural History), 

Pupil and Parents 
Parents avareness of cwcept of 
open classroco (early Sept. meeting) 
Cooperation regarding disruptive 
troublesooe students, Participation 
in classroom operation, 



ORGANIZATim AHUMS 
Social Studies 

1, Total class discussion from mat- 
erials. Independent study on 
parts of unit, 



1, Initially introduce each topic 
to the class as a whole. Group- 
ing is to follow with individual* 
izcd instruction as the ultimate, 

2, An individual contracf will be 
made idth each student with a 
specific time Unit, 

3, Croups will be net idth on a reg« 
ular schedule (Same day each 
week). Students vdll work in- 
depently on the reiaialng days, 
Teacher will be available to 
offer assistance to individual 
students, 

4, Peer tutoring will be instituted 
Science 

1. Initially introduce each topic 
to the class as a whole. Group> 
ii]g is to follow with Inilvidual- 
ized instruction as the ultiostet 



Social Studies 
Bi-weskly testing of 
kno:dedge from materials 
provided. Final unit test, 

Hathe,i]5tiea^ 

Dia^ostio tests hill be 
employed at the stfft of 
eachtopl:c, lime will de- 
pend on the topics coow 
plexity and the irdividual 
strengths and weaknesses 
of the child. 

Each child will be ev- 
aluated weekly throuch 
review of students woric 
and by way of questions 
concerning the concepta 
which Here to be developed. 

A general qui: at the end 
of vach unit is a possible 
approach. 

Science , 

Questions at the end of 
each essi^enti 

Unpiafie.,Art^„ 

Periodic, regular reports, 

exereieesi activitiesi 
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CC-jTSEUTED CURlilCULUM PR0J2CTICKS FOR 19 



CORE TOPIC II 
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OBJECTIVES 
II» Matherratics 

3, Chart the ettathropolofiical 
developnent of man and in- 
terpret the time periods • 
Use subtraction to GdtiiQate 
and approximate the Xen^h 
o! each stage* 

Zf« Investigate the devolopnent 
of a monetary system and com- 
pare to our present-day 
system of doll::rs and cents. 
Use of decimals in the four 
operations* 

5. deplore concept of the'-decimal" 
meaning "ten** as it relates 

to early man and his cotmt- 
ing on ten fingers or ten 
toes. 

6. Experinent with Roman numerals. 
7» Make calendars aiui discuss 

their development* 
8* Work with clocks; learn to 

roll .time accurately^dd 

and subtract ninutes and 

hours* Relate this to the 

early sun dials. 
9* Demonstrate the meaning of 

leap year and why we must ob-* 

serve it. 

10« Change S^yptian numerals to our 
numorals* Ebcplaiji tbey existed 
5 f 000 years ago* What y«ar 
was that? Practice reading 
large nuuiibers* 

U* Use word problems of the core 
vocabulary to strengthen basic 
eomputatiooal skillso 
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a. 
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03JECTI^/3S 
I III. Lan/^a<-;Q Arts 

A. Passages for the devel- 
opraont of reading and 
vocabulary skills will 
deal with the following 
topics* 

1. Goolocical Developncnt 
of the earth-land, rock 
forms; ice age; 

2. Pre-Historic Earth; din- 
osaurs » reptiles • 

3. Early Memphis life and 
culture; tools and weapon; 
Cro-magnon ; Java ;Ne anderthal 

UmT)io development of the Horoo|- 
Sapicnjhis life style and 
culture. 

B. Trip to American Musuem of 
Natural History. | 

Clime-Line Project-children [ 
create tinue line to show 
developnenb of man and 'ccrth | 
alons with accompanying reports^ 
Would be a group project with 
each child responsible for a 
particular period of time. 
D.Dramatization-children yrite 
and act out a play with charac- 
ters representing the various 
stages in the dovelopm'*at of 
man. Would require research 
to substantiate accuracy. 
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_ 03J2CTIVE3 
IV» Science 
!• Understanding of 
a. geolosy (rocks) 
h. ecology (how animals 
affect earth) 

Acti^/ities 
!• Use of sample rocks 

to examine 
2. Reporting 
3« Fii.-:istrip5 
A* Use of books on topics 

5. Microscopic study 

6. Painting 
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'•'to 



ifcat can we Icatn 
:^bout the earth 4nd 
it3 re.iourcos? 



0 

u 



£0 



H 



2. 
[I] 



!• Social StndlGs 
!• To Ic^m about latitude and 

longitude, 
2^ To Icam about timo ^ones 
3» Tc ham map and globe 

stills. 
\i To find out how climate 
^ geography affect the 
people of an area, 
5. To learn about the wealth 
of natural resources* 
Activ ities 
li Learning map and globe 
skills end the torms 
needed. 
2# ibalj^ing maps. 
3- Reading various maps 
(geosrfiphical, topo- 
graphical, product, 
resource, population) 
4« Reading natcrials to 
see hoH climate, geo- 
graphical features 
affect a country* 
5» Construction of topo- 
graphical maps of 
specific areas. 
X Hattotjxs 
.1* Tali( about how things 
'mltipir as it relates 
to^ plant reproduiitioD. 
2. Usini' graphs and '^harts 
havB ,'rtudQnts record the 
STOvtfi. of their plants* ' 
3* Hoto the ages of rocks 
and by use of date-linos 
observe the natural order 
of nuobers* 



3ta£L ' ^ 

Periodic Mfitings m nieubera of 
the block to indicate hov the UHIF 
15 progressing tiaiewise, shBri^ of 
ideas and suggestiona from eolleo- 

Mjicipol 
Hore positive foedbsck when de- 
served. ConstructivB criticise 
handled gently, Flexibility .re- 
gardins length of units. 

Supply virions maps and globes, 
Rcxographed indi-/idual maps of 
areis studied, 

Ml and Parents 

Parents awareness of concept of 
of open classroan (early Sept. mtet> 
in^j Cooperation regarding disrup- 
tive troublcsone students, Part- 
icipation Id classroom operation, 



S)cial aTg r*"" ' 

1. Independent stiidy by mutual consent 

2. Vntinfiof reports (individual and 
iiinall group) 

3. Total class activities, 

. Mathematics 



1. Initially introduce each topdc to 
the class as a whole. Grouping is 
to folio;* with individualized in- 
struction as the, ultimate. 

2. k individual contract will be 
made with esch/student^ with a 
specific .tiae limit. 

3. Groups will''bfi ,iet with on a 
regular schedule (sane day 
eachwecic), Students will work 
independently the re.iaining 
days. Teacher will be available 
to offer assistance to indivi- 
dual students, 

4. Peer tutoring will bi instituted. 

Science 

1. Initia:.lj' introduce each topic to 

the class as a whole, Grouping is 

to follow with individualized in- 

stnwtion aa the ultimate, 



l..Whole..clas3 group and indivi- 
dual activities depending on 
'the directitfi of unit, 



fecjajjludi^ 
3i-X'0kly te^itin^ of 
tacwlcdjo frcn .xtcrids ' 
pwndcd. 'f'ind Unit 

t;St4 

fethejjatics 
Si^gnostic tests will 
be employed at the start 
of each topic. Tiie vdll 
depond on the topics cco» 
ploxity and the individual 
strength^ and weaknesses 
of the child. 
Each child will be ev- 
aluated weekly thrcush 
re'dow of studfents worit 
ar/d by way 'of questioris 
concerning the concepts 
which were to be developed, 
i general quiz ct the end 
of each unit is a posible 
approach, 

Qufijtions on each topic. 
One creative project due 
(models of systecsj" 

Par:".odic, regular reih 
orts cv.Grcifi68, activities, 
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OBJECTIVES 



COUIELVTED CUIOCCUUJII PnOJBCTIONS FOR 



r 



5. 

6. 
7. 

a. 

9. 



lO, 
II. 
A. 



1. 



• Mathematics (con't page 9) 
► Practice using large numbers, 
(reeding writing them, adding 
and subtracting thero while 
discussing planets and their 
relationship to earth. 
. Introduce the concept of light 
years and compute using largo 
nunbjrs. 

BUnd the distojicos between 
planets. 

Compute the time it would 
take to travel from one 
planet to another. Could 
wo do it? 

Use thG sun as the center . of 
the universe and use symbols 
to express the relative dis- 
tance, of each planet to the 
sun. 

By use of word problems related 
to the vocabulary of the topic 
review and strengthen the four 
operations. 

Scale drawing of the planets. 
_Langu2(» Q At4.s^ . , 
Passages for the deveiopnent 
of reading and vocabulaiy sk- 
ills will deal with the follow- 
ing topics: 

Geology and the Physical Struc-** 
turo of the earth-land forms; - 
Kat6r;mountains;rock formation 
Climate and Weather 
/w5tronomy - Earth's relation to 
other Planets. 
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III 

4 

6. 
B, 



IV. 

1, 



1, 
2, 
3. 
4. 
5. 
S. 
7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

n. 



C^JECTIVES 
Lan^ja,?r> Art^ (nnntf page ♦ 10) 
Kdnerals- how thoy are mined 
axvd used. 
Volcanoes 

How the earth gives us food. 
Magazine Project-children re- 
search pagazines Tor informat- 
ion dealino; with any aspect of 
the QtLTth (climate, geoOogy, 
relatic;- to i^aneta, growth,) 
Prepare a booklet contaijig 
articles and individual sum- 
roaries of each. 
• Research Project; Reports 
telling about how some as- 
pect of the earth or its 
resources affect the life 
of man: nay deal with effort 
of geography, or fertility 
of the soil or the presence 
of material resources. 
Science 
' Plants (reproduction, how 
foods are preserved) 
Activitios 
Filmstrips 
Books 

Clay and paints-models 
Field trips (rocks) 
Mature Walks (wildlife) 
Watch germination of plants 
Have aninal3 in classroom for 
children to obacrvo 
Kicroscopic stvufy 
Experimentation with plants to 
observe condition for grcwth. 
Planting 
rolo playing 
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I I'^- Scior'::^:. (cor.'t page U) 
13- Group rcpcrts 
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•i-' ci(i i:;o [loVf^rn 



'0 ^01 a ijfoad vie;;' 

'e.:or-: the DGclarution 
(It 

ruiuiirif. ana i;:)dor- 
0? :hc Doc- 

-'i; our co:;::i:ti;- 

of cri::cal 

c, I, Civ:l 
■ I -■crld I'.'jr 1, 
l^vr:vcclcn, ^JouG War 

T I ^ 



rrv,"["'v"::'?f 



wi'^-. -cr.bcr:; of the block, 
l;0 ir-clica;c hcv: the unit 
■ '^ pfO['r'::.':,inf* tirr.wine. 
'■■'".nni; of icc^^ .^nd Vu^- 
■r-;-^U - '•itTt I'j.itive 
•(■'-■"I.':. ;: -hrn rirscrved. 
'.'tivc criticiGH 
i-ontly. Flo::~ 

^•■'•L"n of uiiL 
^iil'^Iliiiir- irovidc ■ 

■'^^'■■■Z to tyi;ov,TitCTG 



^^7 rjvjal consent 
(^i-ivic^D: and 



2 




'-'♦"ijtii [lit 



i;rc;;th jropcrt v,Titir,g 

fCTCr.CCE. 



^OJ.] C uij tut 



nl; 



>. U.\rvc :ilif;::^;:r::)5 of 

2* ^''^.kc i::fiiviciial ro- 
on topics to 

^ about the sy::- 
ciirrouadin^ 
i-^Tican fl;r, 

<^u::.:::riGs of 
'^^^ir:: tir.cs in our 

>• -loit :,;c cuscu,':; of 
'•^ne City of iVew York 



A'"';rc;r,r.35 of concept 
of open cla-.:roo:. : 
('■'^'ly Sept. rie-Gtin-',) 
C^'iporaion rcscrdiii-; 
cuTuptivc iroubic- 
conc :tudont:;. ?arci- 
cip.uion in claccroon 

^^clints be ,^et, 
in^'^per.dent work is 
excocted. 



2. k ir.:ividu:.l con- 
tract v:ili 
r'i:id'. wi-h c::c'n 
j "''■udu-.t v;itF, a 
I specific ti.-ic- 
lii::it. 

-g; ■.;ith or. : 

week) Stiidcrcs 
will v:c:i: ir- 
deneridor-t or, the 

i T'^^ininj days. 1^:^;;'::; 



'''ii'.::.icct:c tests v.lil 

o^ploycd a the 
^ -^tsrt 01 cnch topic. 
TiK vdli depend cn 
i-hc topic complexity 
^■ne the ifidivici;:! " 

r.e:;:eL- of the child. 
Si^ii ciiild Kill he 
evfutitec weekiv 
thrr;i!-h rcvitv: of 
.students work srd by 
'•■■^y of out-Gtior.: cor- 
\. |cerir.,:'thG conccr,t3 
to be 

ceveloped. 

.general (^i: at the 
wd of^cich unit is a 
po-:nI:lc approach. 



Jcacher ',:i:l be 
av2il:::t to 
offer :.35i stance 
to individual 
clients, 

Peer tutoring vail 
be instituted. 



'■v-;itic.'ic at the end of 
.eich '-Soi(:n:,Gnt. 
teja£ej>t3 
Periodic, regular 
reports, exercises 
activitie?,. 
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CCHREUTED CUIIRICULUH PHQJECTIQKS FOR 197i-75 Faro U 



GGHS 7C?:C TV 
Hflv? aici the r.ov-.rr.- 
r.cr.t of the 1!, 



< 



0 

'J 



I eric 



i. l';:'C' charts to conV'^^t 
tht: population of 



co^j;itm£:;ts 

kEEDED 



I 



r\;r:il areas. 
2. By i;f;c of ratioG coiri- 
p:;.rt the amount of 
people living in the 
ear.:. i?,nd v/ost in 
•:\'i!'licr days. 

t ::crccp.Uf:e of the 



t;i!:t 



U^l:il population lived 
in cities, lived in the 



wort) v/o;;icn, etc. 



6. 



I; 



!'':;l:inalG the ratio of 
I'^i-itofii to the nunbcr of 
!'M r.',ii(;ntativcs in Gon- 

('o'm'IiIq the number of 
ri i>ret'iOntativeH of a 
Li;!lc based on ratio to 
population. 
Introduce fractional 
!ii;"!bcrG while talking 
ajv."Jt v;hat percent of the 
Co:);:rc;s3 rauat vote af- 
;'i!":iatively for a bill to 
1h. i';ii;sed (or betoed) 
ivikc bar and line com- 
I'-iring the present day 
population of ten rajor , 

Citi',':S. 

!U:;cul;g percentage and 
rjlios as they relate to 
'■In; irtpeachment of a 
president..;, 

, I'y . use; cf ; the; current' ■ 

iiiCCIlSUSiUResir.nriniit.flf 
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Science 



SVALUATIVS 
'AFFRCACliES 

r 



jl. Initially introduce ' 

each topic to the 
class as a whole. 
Grcupinff is ,,to folb; 
with individual in- 
struction as the ulr 
ti:,ate, 

2. )\r, individual con- 
tract will bci Kade 
with each student 
with a specific tine 
liir.it, 

3. Groups will be net on 
a regular schedule 
(sane day each week) 
Students will work 
independently on the 
re::)aininp; days. 
Teacher will' be 
available- to offer 
assistance to indivi- 
dual students, 

\^ Peer tutoring v.-ill be 

instituted. 
la nguuFC i\rts 
pole clac'j group and 
lindividual activities 
dependency on the dir- 
ection of unit. 



in 
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069.7. TOPIC IV 
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die the r.ovcrn- 

of ^ho U. 3. 
loc? 
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CCM-'lITr.!E?CTS 
TTETTiTEu 



Cor.>3rr33 - Hour-c ox" 
Rcpr-osontativos - 

6. Dovclopmor.t of Local 
c.r.d State Gcvorn:nont. 

7. 9 Row Lav/G arc: macio. 
H. Rclr.tion of U. 3, 

Covcrr.:r.cnt< to othor 
Govcr.T.cnti: in the 

9. Concept of iU-proGGnta- 
■ t i c n . 

B. Biographies: - rosco.rch 
ur.it5 and vn^itir.g of 
biogrp.chics of pas^ 
fi^^urcs r^i^'.nificc.nr, 
in the ciovGiopr.cnt of 
govcrr.rr.cnt in the U. 3. \ 

C. Chwirts - Con:;truction ' 
and v.Titton explr.nrtion 
of ch':rts and diagrarr.s 
depicting the political 
£v*vrjcture in U. S.. on 
either a . federal > state, 
or local level. W'ould 
reqv;iro significant 
C;rT^our.t of research and a . 
keen understanding of thd 
concents involved. 1 

D. Dr,:i:r:,-;tisation of ;:omc 
aspect of government in 
oparation i 

scie:_^s j 

TI i'^ving in air and space | 
(ballcns, airplane, • 
rockets, and spaceships),! 
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S™^^ Peg,; 17 



n"n:.t rolo hoG 
tcchncloiiy pl^^.-cd ' 
ir, the covcloc^cr.t 
;f the unitad'St,:,;.,: 



/-I 



G 

'J 



c 




;/>.i;di-,': 



r, ; , r^'^.^>^' , 3. Tot?,l class activ- jl^tKrtic. 

^^''■^'^l^^whon deserved. HaLhc^.^.tic!- t Sr ^ 1, 

Constructive criticise r"i7i^Trrr„ the 
l''':'>f'l'-'^ gently. Flcxi- 

n ■; f , . 



"^^■'^•■'^^y' Cc.,:i;:rc lifc- 
J;''}'-*; of 'f^cnyc cr 
•''io'-vlar. nstivc- to ,v 
3. citizen. 

Hvo as WG? Diiiciu^G 

- - I a r.cw natai tf units. 

1 i^X'y . i ^'^^■'-si to tycOTiters 

" i^. society ia pro- 1 Oiid art cup iics 



^oacty la pro- lo.tid art cun- ioc 1 fi •-^tii'i- ana v/cKncsscs of 

industrial rcvolut on Libr L t ' . I '''' ^hc child. 

yc:rs. '''' '^^^^'^ 2. n individual con- Each ci.ild .ill te 

L,:,^rn .r>KA,it \ J-^[ tract w n k nvu .. 



^- Ini.iaiy introduce >,t;ri, of each topic 
■ \° f'C :T1,.: .ill dc.r.,.7 

cl''.-?,W?.v;hcle. th. topic's cc:- 
r^'^^xityandthcin- 
Ic'rfv/ith ir.divid- JiviCK-l strec^th 
Yr ^"^'^-i^ctior as and ■.■/chesses of 
the"Jlti:,nte. the child. 



^ =^^out ..icr in- ■ S'andNcnts^ 
;^-^;ion8 jurinc the In- l^^m^r^^ 
^'-ri:a :lcvo.:jtion ].Trfj;i,, ^^^^^^^^ 



('■nphDrir, on 



"'-roncGs of concept ti-ic iiiit 

p'"oji:;r,;o;; ;;t ;L ly JLr^'r?;?'?? '''•'^^i'?- ^''"■^-^ ^^^^^ 

'^^^ production, r' V - i ^''^'^'^ ' ''^'^'^ 



!^:'-'^r,d on Irdustri^l ' ^'^'^'^^^som students 



■"^ ^. (.o'jntrios to pimiir 
i ^,^^g:;^™o^-c, produce. Sino, ,ust be .ot. 

i oroduction rc- ^ ^'^'^ ^ 

; £-^rding,h;ind output ^ 

• ^'s. factory output. Use 

I I'atios to oxprcss this 

: production. 

I 2. Contrast the cost of 



each v;cck) Studonts 



^{~act will be pdc .ovakatnd veokly ■ 
^'^'^l' 'student thrcij::h rcviev of 
;m a specific |stwicr,t'sKcrk2r.d 
^^'''i^- by wy of cucstic.-.s 

cc;r,cr;rning the con- 
i:ept: which v,'5re to 
be diA'clcped. 
•-■ ccrx\''cl"ouis at the 

1 work inccpcd- end of c-ac unit 
f_lyon thc .rc.rin-lr,pc::.ibU ,^m^, 
ing d^ys. Teacher 'Sci.Tc,^ 
>'iU;d.3 available ,r^;IoIcns on each 
1-0 o^>i;r assistance ' prci^ct 
to individual [^Kmkri^ ■ 

^Peertutoringwilllrcports/exer s 
bo instituted. and act vit ' 
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CORREUTED CURRICULUM FROJECTIONS FOR Wh^lS 



CORETOPICV . OBJECTIVES 



V/hat role has 
technology played '', 
in the development; 
cf the United • 
States? I 
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[ Mathematics (cont.) 
labor "involved in 
something hand-made 
instead of factory 
made. Mention oveiv 
head costs, Compute 
using decimals in-* 
volving dollars and 
cents. 
3 . . Not e the popul'ation 
density of an un- 
developed country. 
Compute the, number 
of people per square 
mile in each and 
• compare. 

4. Using a histogram 
compare the average 
yearly income of a 
family in both 
societies. 

5. Compute the cost of 
buying groceries for 
a family for one woel; 
Use advertisements 
from at least three 

, stores. Comparison 

shop. With this 
' practical activity 
compute Costs using 
the addition of 
decimal numbers J if 
1 ' oranges ere 5 for 
: . / o9^ how much is 2? 
K9iile comparing 
prices; forVvarious 
articles use such; 



COMNEtTMBNTS 

mm — 



ORGANIZATIONAL 

' Science ' 

I 1. Initially introd' 
each topic to th^ 
class as a \Aole 
Grouping is to 
low with indivi' 
instruction as ■ 
ultimate. , 
2..> ^An individual ex- 
tract will be raadi 
with each student 
with a specific, 
limit. 

3. Groups will be ra 
on a regular sch 
(same' day each w 
Students will wo 
independently on 
remaining days. 
Teacher will be 

• able to offer 
assistance to in 
dividual students 

4. Peer tutoring wii: 
be instituted. 
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Language Arts 
Wnolo class gi 



group and 

individual activities 
depending on the direc 
ion unit. 
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cons TOPIC V 

Vihct role has 
t^echnology plqjcd 
^he development 
of the United 
States. 



OBJECTI^'ES 



CORRELATEP CURRICULUM >PRQJECTT(: 

> COMMITMENTS 
NEEDED . . 



ii 



o 



w 
a. 
a. 
< 



Matheniatix>s ( con » t . ) ; 
symbols as > ^ ^ ^ 

6. By use of a bar 
graph or chart, tr^ce 
the population in-! 
crease of an industr- 
ial country for 25 
year 'intervals being 
vrith the birth of t^ho 

, Industrial Revolution. 

7. Compare available land 
usable for farming' in 
various countries by 
computing the area* in 
square miles. Convert 
those measurements to 
inches, feet, yor^ifi, 
etc. Also use metric 
system. 

Compute amount of 
fencing needed for an 
African village. Give 
dimensions and con>- 
pute the perimeter. 
9. Cook various foreign 
foods and use recipes 
to stress measure- 
ments. Use a small 
recipe so thAt each 
element must be 
doubled or tripled 
thereby strnegthening 
multiplication of 
whole and fi^actional 
nxirabers. 
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nr^^ppy Arrrn. HTTPRTCULUM PROJECTIONS FOR 



CORE TOPIC V 



VniGt role has 
technology played 
in the dcvGlopment 
of the United 
aStatos? 



o 
u 



a. 



1. 



OBJECTIVES 
Mathematics (con't) 
10. Emphasize four 

basic skills 

through various 

v/ord problems 

related to the 

topic. 

T./iaguattc Arts 
77; pr.ssr.ges for the de- 
velopment of reading 
vocabulary skills will 
deal with the fol- 
lowing topics: 
Effect of Industrial 
Revolution on life- 
style of people. , 
Effect of Industrial 
Revolution on Agri- 
c\ilture. 

Comparisons od de- 
veloped and un- 
developed societies 
Effect of technolog- 
ical gro'.N'th on pop- 
ulation distribution 
Relationship between 
sr^ehtificv^alscovcr- 
i OS and technological 
.' .'rowth, J % 

J^Iantpa'Sili* bctwee pos- 
itive and Negative 
effect of technology 
-i c? 1 n-owth . 



COMMITMElgS 



4 



I 5. 
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co:/K Tcnc v 

\.hat role hcs 
^cchr.o3.o^:y plc.ycd 
la' t,hc cicvclcp^^ 
::.ont of t-hc 
United St-ctcs? 



a. 



03JI:0TIV ZS 
LcT.^ur.jc ..rts (con't) 
B. Report cfi some 

n^pcct of tcchnol- 
. «^::ic:.l rrov.t.h :?nd 

i^':: ci'l'zcz upon 

- C Cl C t V , 
^ C 1 c n c c 



C0R?.?L.\?2D JCULUM PP.OJECTICIJS 

c_o?>i:-TiTr.n^r!TS 



1. I'T.. crstL^nding of 

prcvict v;cr.ther. 

2. UrA:crct::nciins of 
v:irccu of inr.chincry 
(t:.cchnolog;y) on rnc.n- 

/v C t i v i t. i c r> 

1. t^ccTii^z avr.il able on 
topic. 

2. fii:r.3trips 

3 . reporting 
:n:^kin^ r.{:chincG 

5. v/ccxhicr charts 
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Social Studies 



CORS TOPIC VI OBJECTIVBS 

What effects 

have the de- 
velopnent of 
transportation 
had on man? 



I. To have students leam 
about liajor ''dis- 
coveries in trans- 
portation. 
I Finding out how trans- 
portation ras ivh 
portant in the ex- 
pansion of the D. S, 

3. To see how the world 
has "shrunk" due to 
advances in trans- 
portation, ' 

4. To see how trans- 
portation has inr 

fluenced agriculture 
and industry. 
Activities 

1. Reading accounts 
of major dis- 
coveries in modes of 
transportation. , 

2. Contacting variijus 
groups fori inat- 
erials about trans- 
portation '(airlines 

■ railroads,! etc.) 

3' To view filmstrips 

on modes of 

transportation 

throughout the 
world. . . .; 

V.To;.diflcugs'{iow 




COMTffiS 
Staff 

•sHHng of materials 
and ideas, 
Prkci^al , 
Cooperation artd support 
Pennission for field 
trips. 

Sup ervisors 

1. Secure pictures of 
transportation from 
early times to 
present. 

2. Ordering of new 

materials - use of 

aquariun teriariuB. 
Pupils and Vmi\t 

ieinl'orceinent aflioine. 



3 



, jmall group) 
• Total class activit- 
ies. . : ' • - ' 

l|!athei!i.::t':cs , 

•^^J^TalTy introduce 
each topiiC to the ' 
class as whole. 



ORGAmiOHAL 

Socialjtudies 
i. Independent study by 



2. 



EVALUATIVE 



:zr"'"' '^^"^y °y "eviirofitudents in. 

.r.t ng of reports report. w:"itine. etc 1 
(iiidivid'jsl and ■;: ' 



Bi-weekly conference. 
Mathematics 

TJiag.'iol^Ic tests will be 
employed at the start of 
each topic, Time rill 

depend oh'the topic's 
complexity and the in- 



structioni-as the 
■ ultimate.' 

^ An individual con- 
tract will be made 
with each! student 
^th a specific tine 
limit, 

3- Groups will be met 
with on a regular 
schedule! (same day 
each week) Studenta. 
wiU work independ. 



Bwit inaepend- siruction of i 
ently on jthe ranain-.IilWe Arts 
ing davs; TBaAWiwB IMrr-r, 



inrdays; Teachers 
^.wiu be available 
to offer assistance 
to, individual 
students. 



-"iiu «ui oe ev- 
aluated Weekly through 
review of student's work 
and by way of questions 
Whthgthe.confipts 
fich were to be developed. 
'I general quiz at the end 
of each unit is' a possible 
approach. < • . 
Science 

. Questions on each- 
aasignment and con-, 
f ruction of niachine. 



exercises and activities. 
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CORE TOPIC VI 

What effmshave 
the developaent 
..of transportation 
had on * 
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CQMIATED CllRRICEl PRQJECTIQHfi irnp loy j^.j^ 
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OBJECTIVES 



COjlTHSNrS 
MM "■" 



Activities (con't) 

, based upon trans 

. . portation. 

5 Group work on 
various methods 
of transporta- 

Wathematlcs 



2. 



3^ 



4. 



Coupiie'lnforaat' " 
about the costs 
various means of 
transportation speeds 
etc and compare 
Use tenns such as 

Interpret charts and 
tables on air distance 
and time. 
Compare distances 
between cities by 
car^ bus^ train 
plane etc, ' 
Find 'out why air- 
line passengers 
are limited to a 
certain amoi^nt of 



5. learn to weigh bag- 
gage with scales. 

6, Find the dimensions of 
local bus terainals 
airports and landing 
strips. Use area and 
perimeter, 



.MIZATIOML 
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4 Peer tutoring will 

be instituted, 
Science 

r Initially intoduce 
each topic to the 
class as a whole, 
Grouping Isib folkff 
^rtth individual in- 
struction as the 
ultimate. . 
2' An, Individual con- 
. tract will be made 
with each'student 
vdth a specific 
time limit. 
Groups .will be net 
with on a regular 
schedule (same day 
each week) Students 
will work independ- 
ently on the re- 
maining days 
Teacher will be ' 
available to offer 
assistance to in- 
dividual students 
Peer tutoring' will 
be instituted 
igua^e Arts ■ 
ioie class group and ' > i 
individual activities ' 
depending on the 
direction of unit. 
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CORRELATED CURRICULUM PROJECTIQNsi 
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CORE TOPIC VI 

What effects have 
the development 
of transportation 
had on man? 



OBJECTIVES 



I 9. 



10 




Idathematlcs ( 
7 Compare che 

cost A us cost st- 
ween vai f.ox^^'^ ities. 
Use . decimals in- 
volving the foxir 
basic skills 
Set up a post 
office; sell air 
mail stamps; weigh 
and charge for air 
freight and air 
exprraa. 

Discuss parallel 
lines as they 
relate to 
latitude lines. 
Interpret inform- 
ation on bar and 
line graphs which 
have parallel lines. . 
Compare the monetary 
systems of several 
countries e. g- 
4.5 francs A 1 dollar. 
Use the four basic 
computational skills 
In various word 
problems employing the 
topical vocabulary. 
Language Arts 
A. Passages for develop- 
ment of reading and 
vocabulary skills 
vdll deal with the 
following , topics: 



COMHITMgNTS 
USBDEIJ 
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CORE TOPIC VI 

effects have 
the developcnent 
of transportation 
had on man? 



H 
z 
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OBJECTIVES . .... .. . . 

--Language Arts (cort't) 
1. Discovery and uses 
of various foras of 
transportation, 

2 Effects of irans- 
portation upon 

many different aspects 
of raan*s life (where 
he lives works nses 
leisure time travel)^ 

3 Relationship between 
transportation and 
industry. 

4. Effects: of trans- 
portation (all forms) . 
on exploration and 
eyr--" ■■ ?0n-. 
5- ^ri^-xfic j. 'nciples 
<^ flying trana- 
portation, 
3. Field trips to J, F. K, 
Airport and Penn 
Central Railroad 
Children prepare 
pictoraj essays in 
conjunction with the 
trips, 

Major Reports - Each 
child pxrepare a major 
report pealing vrith 
the advent uses and 
effects p£ one specific 
form of transportation 
V/ould require use of most 
of research skills learned 
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CORE TOPIC VI 

What effects have 
the development of 
transportation had 
on man? 



a, 

A. 

< 



OBJECTIVES 

Language Arts (con't) 

during the year 
Science 

X Understanding qf 
how raachinea help 
man move ^lilngs 
more easily. 

2. Understanding and use 
of energy as force in 
transportation 
( steam electricity) 

Activities 

1. building machines 

2. reporting 

3. mm 

5. w*p^id[ii|Oric±3Sg 
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Chaxlo:: L« Dunn 
APPENDIX "C» Principal 

! PHE SYSYEglS TO INSTIttJCyiOaf 



;£B£&2S2SL< 7o uoe monthly pupil-staff dovolopad timts aa an inoantive to 
Vupil acliiovoioent and f^iida tovard suooooaful teaching pzaotioaa, 

11^; - To uoQ tha aoouMulation of atooka and bonda by individnol pupila 

1^ : and claaaoo as an incentive to aoadaaic stiooeao* 

• To uoe tho ratincp and accumulation of these stocka aa indicators 
p ' of individual and ol^a academic aucoeaa* 

" To use tlie acctuoulation of these sa^ atooka » bonda i and prises as 
tools for behavior modification. 

To capitalize on the vooried resources of the coopaniea represented 
on the C.S. 3U stock market to enhance the total school currioulum 
and thereby moke loaming morv* relevant for all children. 

i ^PrbcedMrea to be Follovodi 

- J3Dcgani2e all "Olaaoea hetero^neously. 

Identify all olaases by the names of oompanies listed cn the stock 
market* 

"* Administer Jsonthly tests in reading^ mathi langua^ arts, social 
stttdieOy and scienco to all pupils. 

Theao teats are to be developed by the pupils^ teachers, and 
supervisors of each of the curriculum areas, 

'I!ho initio! rating of each class on the stock maadcet will be 
dotexBdned by its plaooment oh inventory teats to be administered 
in each ovuerioulum area in September • 

- The monthly posting of each class after September will bo in 
toxao of gains ond losses over the preceding months standing. 

The content of each monthly test will reflect tho goals set by 
the , teachers and pupilc at tho beginning of that month. 

The testa will measiire the f ollcwingt 

- Skills and concepts to be known by all children 

- Skills and concepts to be tau^t in each grade 
•Specific information taua^t in each blcok. 

- A teacher<-loader in each block is to be responsible for collectii>g 
and organising the test materials of his block 

- 73x0 monthly goals for each blcc]c which will indicate id)at the 
pupils ore to be taught are to be submitted to the respective 
supervisors by the reopoctive tooohor'-leaders by the second Thurcdoy 
of oaoh month 

Stock certiXicatos are to be issued for aoademlQ improvement t 
attendance t and aocial ad.iustmont t 

• *^ Academic - lasued bi*woekly in olassrccms 
(1 boy, 1 girl, 1 either) 

*- K6 limit is to be placed cn "ttie numbor of oertificatea issued 
for j^ttgnda|Qge. 

Social Adjiuatment - Issued weekly in classrooms 
(1 boy 1 girl) 

' * Tot gains on the monthly systems toeta, olasoos will be awarded 
stook oertifioatea as indicated belowt 

5 points - Bronae 7 points - Silver 10 points - Gold 

Ifonthly incentive awards will bo ^iven to tho lii^^st oohioving class in each 
block as indicated below. 

iai ; Fi«w itoV 2ad Ilovia Votty Jrd-nold a!rlp(by bus) livih-Tolevision Show 
-nir>";: 5*h-Wold Trip(by train) 6th.-Film(in soliool) 
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800 Hcr.o Street t ' " 
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SYSTi:;.;?-] APl'liOACH TO TjfrjTnuCTIOlf 
Teacher '-^.^^^ 
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1. 
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Skill o -to bo Devolopcid 
1. 

2. 
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6. 
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CLASS SUMMARY SHEET 
level D (Orange Level) 
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3 APf: wet 2'DIGIT WfOfHSi NO RfiCPOUPiNC 
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Level C (Blue Level) 
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PRIINTERIMTESTS 
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vJNITlVE BI':HAVI0RS 





COMPlJTAIi')' 




'STANDINGS 


APPLICATIO: ^ 


- - ■■ - ■ — -^-■i** 

ANALYSIS 




KNOWS FACTS 


lL, ^ ■ 1 

S ■ 

C -w 

u < 




UNDERSTANDS RULES 
AND PRINCIPLES 


INTERPRETS 
PROBLEMS 


SOLVES ROUTINE 
PROBLEMS 
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SOLVES NON- 
ROUTINE PROBLEMS 


DISCOVERS 
RELATIONSHirS 
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COGNITIVE BEHAVIORS 
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COMPUTATION 


UNDERSTANDINGS 


APPLICATIONS 


. :..-:>YSIS 




KNOWS FACTS 


COMPUTES 
ACCURATELY 


KNOWS TERMS 


KNOWS CONCEPTS 


UNDERSTANDS RULES 
AND PRINCIPLES 


INTERPRETS 
PROBLEMS 


SOLVES ROUTINE 
PROBLEMS 


MAKES 

COMPARISONS 


RECOGNIZES USE IN 
OTHER SITUATIONS . , 




RELATIONSHIPS 
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CO :c: 
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MEASUREMENT 
GEOMETRY 


























Direct Measure- 
ment of Objects 


























Units - Conver- 
ting & Calculating 
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Dptioiral Unit 

2an:.b.e done larger: Posiziv:. . !';f\^aiive ND!nnin-.t:;r of Ay^g^ribra 
*^Beteviot' Hop'ni for: Hv.qn-.rcc! .sf:>rTietirne:^ 
?*B^havior hoptid for: Bey(:nd:!rv>jciuirern!';L.!:nts 

bte:: The -first 15 unit:^ vxI-Aii^'obra conb-;:utute credit fo>cr one year of 
V Algebra an a Coll-^ge P'repa ratory School. 
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AFPENDIX «I» 
MISI COimSE SELECTIONS 

miOO ■JSEES: & CRAFTS MRS>?ATri 

Bsortlcl passing pupils^^wiU be introducad to tha rund£U7En$^ctls of Arts & 
Grafts • '3v3y wiif bo encouraged to bo original and c rea-ti ve: in their 
eons true tlons* 

Approximate Cost Per Pupil f:)r Term: $2,00 eacS:: 

jMioi Chess for PEsit^NERS le, Limm 

The COH3Q will cover moves of each piece cmd .the rjame of cihaasi. Cheas 
ia one of the oldest and most wldeiy played gamcn in the ^orlid. Anyone 
interested in leamiag tb<? game of chess should .6 .i n^^ the. course. 
Development of " the jrsntalL processes that go into ^planning? artratcgies 
making judgiwants, weighiaig e^cAdonce, etc., will be a p3ro:ori:he cnursa. 
Apprcodma&t} cost; $1.00 per pupil 

yldOZ CC0LL E X:T3K0 - STPS&S AiND COINS .MR. mXER' 

Collect±Dg stanqps and co±xisr:froimrarious ^jlaces througixmxt: the world uctll 
serve as^a vehicle to iirciacyducingj'pupils * to the varied:ti3ttEturcs arid 
people ccifr OUT' world. Participating pupils' must be pre^aEBd to engage; 
in extensiva reading ^ an d rasearch. 

Cost to b^ -dotarmirred by inifividual pupil iatereat tand. level of 

ijTvrbl veineht . 



^M103 -gOIK~SlHOING MR. P^RY 

Kr ^ :Perry wi3m be sncouraged to dcsrelop an appzactation JSsr the varied 
culiurfwi "an'd::3:iT£r-style3 of different ethnic :gSEn;tp_s throxsgh their folk moalc. 

ffiI0l4 OroL TALK MRS. I^SSBfe . ^ 

Participants will informal]!^/ :d2isx2uss -ratters -c?l:rconcem tc individual 
group nwmbers as well as tissTgrraup as a. whole. 'topics might include 
growing up, family relationships;, fashions j grGt^n4^j etiquette, etc.. 



JJgPS GREAT BOOKS HIlS./:MAflTIN 

Itctiacn ever* too early to begfc. an :appreci<"MQP ^he-- "hunan ®qperience". 
Tlae.T Rr^at. books presents thB^sccvTnplisbre&^^nte, r^usstrs^tona, iami-fund- 
amBotal-: Inquiries of we s t ari:>.:> dcvi . 1 y.ntijjgifc^ 

Bjjr.'tliitroducing, in a dcliiiesced fcrnr,.aa%cpea of thesa books, wo. hope 
taxplant the seed of iiiteres±;:.rtli±cb .w£r ^.^row's^^ to 
IpDXTdar. aojno of the direct rstatemcnts iraife-in'-rtihHse books iwhicl^^ of..,, 
"ttdia^highast level of undgrstoniing.^ ami thai ? same ittmeaaervenas 
^pE±nary mo del s of th e pr oblsms it)f -^xankintit^ - the idis ciplimis of .Jf re edom, 

laiTrit^^To provoke thoughtr.fint^^^ Only-childrcn^^Tfho enjoy reading 

should apply, for this course. 

m06 HORTICUL TURE MRS. RaSTON 

JiH^T. Botanical Gardens: wher«, hov and wV^ and.^on.... 

•Jmscussion of: soils, plants (iiijfeor aiKi QJXtsiQor), ctCttings/seedlingB^ 
•-^ransiaanting, lighting (aiaibuit??il ^Mrtificrial), waLurJagy plaat fotnfe;- etc. 

'^Participating pupils » wlSII^ ^'n1'?T0 ipla*g^> itransplant, and^grow ^cuttdngs 
\;fand seedlings. The cla^T^H3ie ps::=t:lectiiro,;.discus5EE=n~and theory 

,'Tput into prac ti c o . ReadtngiOiirsts asd additional ini^ ^e 
. .inff ordod the pupi la » . 

ttjrt4in7 • TTAT.T4M MR. BMmA 



■ ' ItaU*! (OONTINUEO) ^'T^B^'Im ^oj . ^78 

2) Dweloplng a baglc coworg^tion for everyday living m Italy ^, ^ tcasist. 
■ 3) Ihiroduqtlon to Italian culture. 

• K"crSv«^f f ^'^'^ tcohniquea of knitting and cncour««ad 
to be creative in their . designs ;md creations , 
Approxtmato cost; $3,00 por pupil 

l!>m09 - -ICT'S nun nfw HRS. KERKHOFFS 

"Lot's nnd Out' is a research oriented project, ^nila' will be 
on^topica °f_i^t«.oa^ as^nffLvitiuala within the e«ip. 

■ -lOOK YOtiR BEST (nmWM r.T ;ass) ' MHS. iHg^Am 

Pupilo' will be trained in the art of body oaixiiaEe. taUcinit. sitting 
body care and the propej^ use of make-up. ^aojang, sailing, 

^ I^OOQint BEST (CHARM CJjtsS) . lutntmmm,^. ' 

Pupils' Hill-be tr^ed in the art of body carriage, xalkina sittiinr 
bo*r care, and the proper use of malce-up. ^ ' sitttng;, 

MVD.12 tWE^mk MR. KARCUS 

Fellovw willcangago^in Informal dlacesaions dealing wmi masters-, cof 
fPf ^'^ to_«^e3._and^taciae^^^ 

^5fii2 MATTOUTICS (AIVATICED ) JIRS. ElSgi 

wd^cSS.*^^^ ^" axpertencea aesigned to .devstoi, bigfaer r.^aBS2« 

ft»ly pupila' deraonBtrotlng above average abUity in ^taBfit sho«iH-.™r.i, 
Thoae pupila . 3hould_^alaoV^pote^ 

»So'i:I]Sre^rto t'hem"'^""'. -^^^''^^H varied modlls 
Approxftnato cost: $3.00; per pupil 

and developing (i.e. light, aens, photographieradaffl^ 

• SSSS Snn*'*' »° 'J^^ P'''^"^"^' P'"operly.,.^haw."to^loSnStat. 
iHeyvill develop a "good" sense for tho photograph. -i'^>.. 

- ..^-Jl^°fT^J.f°ft'\ ^«;tor.nlnod^^ovel of pupil. ib)voi,e=»=irt. 

. . gm£' fHOToor tiVPiry . mr. xepcre 

5^ % f 'IS. a means of inaking:a-.rs*ateinontX.t3ho^g 

|-pr5SS '^^ ^.^^ P*""* photography a5«^a..-to . other- «SSte 

ilpproodiaata cost: Pupils' to purchase tibeir fUns. 
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piano atu<llca, ^ their i^STJiclaS LS if spoor'"^"' '° 
V_J '^PP''''*-^:-'ato cost: $1.75 por pupu 

TJfd 



Through tbiiir actlTp nflw-i-,j_,j J ^ . ■. 

wort attak sJcilla, br^d^ thpi>°r-. k n 1^"^ P"P^^s • will loam basic 
^ SDRm]ND_ ^ii s, SPEAKS . , 

^^^^^^^ — ^^w^moLmomo • 'a.^:.;,^.^. r.' " " " " " ' 

K^ocSjS^-^^^^^^ . ^3eban. 

iig &?2 ' 3HB.Ca gg^K,5 gr^^ HR. r.nT.^.v' ------ 

JSJSSISI?^!^},^:.^^^^ or real ., ' 

"havoa" «nd the "h^ ?hT^'"i; i^*^ ^l.role play the ■ .. 

Their axparloncos «111 v>e'-^o° powerlo^:' 
economic and Mato'li otLn^^I^^f'^^fJ,^^^ political, social, 

tho effect of these ^tri^Sa on intf/f ''^"y structure and 
parsons whose vlowo ar™ oWnl to Jf"^ ^P/!^^*^""'^- Conmunlty 
to serve as resource persons ° seloctod tasks will be invited 

teg3 THEA'mR n/lMBc. . 

S^''o^;v^Js?^;^^;°&i^ ^^^^ re,«irod 

and prepare a^l ^'^7^^^^^,^^^^^^^^ -le^Say, 

S?r7dL^S%r?Hc"vf;i^ P.Jn;d :.tt.r, pupils, -^n be 

«ieht Visit on thoir vaouUc,3 -"li^^.S 'tLnt/^'^rff '^^i'' ^«^li«3 
vacationing IB the W.y. state! "'^} ^iven to 

also be ralnavcod ac the V^lusTt^' l^^r'i f"^,^"<=^^ studies will 

of clothing, plan ro-atcs ofSvo-. "^^'j^o S M n^^^ t'^""'' ^*i'=l«« 

. „ _ '^P '■'3acJj,g,^8eloct. camping goar, etc. 

S'':i^;fS SdJe-S^^^ tools .eauired 



NASA Theme Pervades All Areas Of School 




MH. ARONSON OF NASA. 

The NASA project at IS 158 is 
a three-pronged approach to the 
application of the theme of Space 
to the curiculum. 

There are teacher-training 
workshops, auditorium programs, 
and, most important, classroom 
activities pegged to the theme in 
every subject area in the school. 

The entire school is involved, 
'ieachers and students from all 
of the junior high and interme- 
diate schools of the District are 
also invited to participate. 

Students can be seen flying 
r lanes in the schoolyard. They 
ire having a lot of fun, and at 
the same time observing balance, 
tiir currents and various other 
: cientific phenomena pertaining 
to flight. 

The plar^*? they fly v^ere con- 
r tructed U them with mathe- 
matical precision from reading 
))lueprints. 

Development of communica- 
lions skills plays a major role in 
their study of Space flight. They 
learn how life depends upon lis* 
tening , carefully and following 
instructions to the letter. 

An art display called **Man in 
Motion" graces the main corrid )t 
of the school. 

*'Thro'ugh this program;* said 
Principal Mr. Charles Dunn. '*we 
give our students hands-on ex- 
perience in an area which is of 
great interest to them and yet 
alien to their ordinary experi- 
ences," 



'T(;achers and para's are as 
motivated as the students to ask 
questions and they become deep- 
ly involved too," added Mr. Amos 
Berkal, science supervisor at 
#158. 

The princijjal expressed his 
appreciation of the thinking and 
effort that went into the plan- 
ning of this program both on the 
District level and in the national 
Space center. He paid special 
tribute to the efforts of the spc 
cialists who gave ^the training 
workshops and the auditorium 
presentations: Messrs. Lloyd 
Aronson, George Pope and Larry 
Bilbrough. 

El proyevto NASA dc la cicu- 
ela LS, 158 es un enjoquc de trc.-i 
dentados para la aplicacion del 
tevia espacial al curricula, 

Se cstdn ofreciendo talleres 
para eutrenaviivntn de maestros, 
progravias en cl auditorio y la 
man iviporlante de todas, activi- 
dadt's de salon de clase relacio- 
nadas con el tenia en todas let}} 
asignaturas. 

Toda la escuela esta erivneUa. 
Los viaestros y los estudiantes de 
todas las escnelas del Distrito 
estdn tambien invitados para que 
participen. 

Los estudiantes pueden ver 
aviones i^olando en el patio de 
la escuela. Ellos ademds de di- 
vertirse estdn observando ba- 
lance, corrientes de aire y varios 
otros fenomenos cientificos re/n- 
cionados con volar. 



Los aviones ';ue ellos vuclan 
jueron construu os por ellos mis- 
iTUVi, cun prec don matemdtica 
usando lectura < e copias. 

El desarrollo de las destrezas- 
de comuiiicacioii juega un papel 
iviportante en el estudio de viie- 
los Qspaciales. Ellos aprenden 
iiomo la vida depende de escu- 
char cuidadosamente y de seg-dr 
ini;trucciones al pie de la letra. 

Una exhibicion de arte llamada 
"El hombre en Movimienio" 
adorna el pasillo principal dv la 
escuela. 

*'Atraves de este programa*' 
dijo el Principal Sr. Charles 
Dunn, **ie ojrecemos a nuestros 
estudiantes experiencia en un 
drea la cual es de gran interes 
para ellos y la cual todavia es 
lejana a sus e.xperiencias diarias.'' 

''Los maestros asi covio Ins pa- 
raprofesioiiales estdit tan vwtiva- 
dos como los nino}- para hacer 
prcguntas y se em uelven real-- 
mente," aiiadio el S \ Amos Ber- 
Kal. Suervisor de t.'iencia le la 
158. 

El principal expreso su rigrU" 
decimiento al Distrito y al Centra 
Espacial Nacionai por el esfuerzo 
y el empefio puesto en el planeo 
del programa. El agradecio en 
forvxa especial los especialistas 
que ofrecieron los talleres de en- 
trenamiento y las presentacioiies 
en el auditorio. Ellos fuerons 
Lloyd Aronson, George Pope, y 
Larry Bilbrough. 




MR. PAUL SOLOMON LEARNS ABOUT WHAT HE WILL TEACH: 
air currents. In lhi» case. 



S pace Prograrn ^At IS 158 



District NASA Cooperate In Unique 
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NASA, the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration of 
the United States governnr\ent, is 
a most prestigious aggregation of 
miracle workers. The agency 
sends specialists into schools 
around the nation to interest stu.— 
dents in the: Space program, and 
to initiate them into sqroe of. the 
wonders it perforins. 

NASA's educational program 
deals, in geners^,, with three 
areas: aeronautics^^or what makes 
things fly; living in space, or the 
hurhan factors involved in long- 
term flight; and ^nonitoring the 
earth's xesources from space, an 
introduction to the utilization of 
space flight in the study of 
weather, in communication via 
man-madeisatellites, and in many 
other applications which are 
based upon the study of geogra- 
phy, social studies, math and 
science. 




Yoimg man learnt to follow dixeciioiis. 



Oniinarily, a NASA specialist 
in one of these areas is sent to 
a school with equipment in a- 
Spacemobile. He makes a presen- 
tation to students in an audito- 
rium. But Superintendent Felton 
E, Lewis had another idea: here 
he saw a chance to put District,* 
philosophy into practice, a way 
to reach our kids by offering 
them a large number of partici- 
patory experiences on a highly 
individualized classroom basis 
rather than just the opportunity 
to sit and watch a demonstration. 

At his request NASA agreed 
to cooperate in such a venture, 
and Dr. Lewis sent a team of 
educators to plan the series of 
workshops that wa.s necessary to 
get the program under way. To 
the Sp^ce Center near Washing- 
ton went Director of Curriculum 
Mrs. Charlotte Frank, to present 
the District goals; Science Coor- 
dinator Mr. Paul Mancinelli, as 
a technici in in implementing 
them; principal Mr. Charles Dunn 
of IS 158, in whose school the 
program was to be housed; and 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts for 
the Central Board, Mr, Samuel " 
Gary. - 

As a con.sequence, all of NASA's 
specialists converged upon this 
District to present a twelve-ses- 
sion ^york.shop for teachers and 
para's of #158 and several ol" 
its neighboring .schools. Students 
also participated in the sessionjj. 



APPENDIX 



I Between 



IIINTERMEdFATE SCHOOL 15R 
ICOMMUMITY SCIlOOLitDfr/rrdCT ^2 
IBRONX. MEW yORK,/; 



|i|i|VI:j;YOn^^ . if??;^ 

|[rjp^s1g|f?rt^ bollevG that the health of a schooT as both 

ian^or*na>m a loarnlnd environment iT» dependent upon carefully developed 

*; ^ './^ ' , : ' . 

|||i)annir^ capabilities;.' VJell-deslgrted and executed planning can : 

^^''^us. thti-r^^ school on . parti cular ne^ds and problems while enabling 



■mm 



|jthe: bTOi^^^^ to participate fujly and constructivqly in shaping the 



..'.iS, 



•lidevcloiyerit"^-'^^^^ and thus bettor serve its sttidonts and conimunity. 

S^HeroifA^ Charles L- Dunn, Principol, the staff and parent roprofiontatives of 

SiliiS/ VsiB if/hi is part of Conniiunity -School District. 12, l-elton E. lewis," Superi ntendentj^.'.-^i 



illfiiiye '^^ want to establish a school wide planninq process by creating a ' f 

||Con4tt.tu^ Based Planning Team through vihich the school's various constituencies * ' 
p^canplan and 'coordinate the further devolopmont of I*S; Irifi - and develop and impl.embnt j'l': 

■ . ...... r...^..::. 4..-.\vJ 



fetbe! prbq ranis rprovided through the KSAA nraiit: Project PLAN, 



PAnd whereas the New York Urban Coalition is committed to suopoVtinn the creation. 



I CP 



r'^ldiftveloprficint'^^^^^ of thife planning process in Intermediate SchooT V 

pTTie parti ea^ 158 (Administration, staff, parents), Community 



llichool Of sitrlc^'Z ' aivi - the ' Now' ^ork Urban Coalition hereby enter into a/formal und^r-/ /^vS&S 
l0tir\A\^r\n to woHI?i^;og^hGr to support, the creation and' development of this Constituency 



[Vj Tj^am at 'I^ntcnnodial-o School ir>ft. 
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|^?0,^ Tr^;fX)| communents define ;thG nature of their mutual support:' ^'l^feSvjC '^^''1^ 

l-^/^V ' ■ . . , • , W:-V;i^y':y-:'^ 

vl- •■ The-ine(nt|efshir) of the Constituency Rasec! Planninq Team will be, selected through '.•if;! 

S'^ ' i ^">lecijve proce^:^ within the I.S. ICS community. (Sco rittocherl Guidelines ^for%S 

■■ • .iu'''-'- ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

.■-V;v;..' ■■ .the Develbpinerit of a Constituency Basfid Planning Team) ■ 'i'^^^^ 

■•.■p9i i^.K ' ' ' ■ • ■ ■ . . 

. Jl- ii' The- Constituency Based Planning Team will be empowered to- ■ ' - . .--'sil 

...*/^ •■"■•■■•V/; -S^' r • ■ ■ ' . "^-^ f^iv^^^^^^ 

■ A, |.^'Bi&"'a school wide planning acient for all of the program"; dc/veloped ' i'^ ' 

|r>;.';i'%V;-^,v;t>J^^.^;S. ISS, and win be the active overseer in consultuUnri'v/itK > -^^v'Rflg 
WS'^'^! :. ""^"^^P^^' °^ ^activities set forth in the ESAA proqram: v * ^' ^U'^^ 

' U^:MM' ■ ^- ■ ■ • all 




.V |vMaJ^e>cc«miendati6ns to the principal and his administrative team in. . 

' ^ P^^"^' Constituency Based Planning Team will not ^r'^^^^^^^ 

fe- '.v ^; f^^^a^^"' decisions - this responsibility being fully retii^^lllS 

l^'' . I,..- I>y-^he principal. :,: ■ , ■ ' 

■ .■ : , .. ^ ^ if -mM 

/The « York Urban Coalition, will • assi.t in the creation and develdpment of ..-H/lJ 
tfie Constituency Ba^od Planning Team by: •■^ f'-^ii^M 

:y . . A. Malting available, as provided by the ESAA Project PLAN. Grant, funds for t 

I,:.- . ^^. Ji?'""""* °^ ' ^''^^ Representative in I.S. 158; . :" ' ^ .^i^l^ 

^^ili'l^"^ '""^''''} assistance to the developmental process descHbe/':;!!! 
fe' V'' '^l!^^^^.*"^ ^'^^ grant. ( sW attachments on Criteria for Grant 

l:^^'if^^^?V;; ::.A#bcjition)' ' ' : ' > ' ' 

• . . ' ... ■ ^^mM 



It is- specifically affirmed that oach party.to the agreement 
understandr, that anocation of monies from all ESAA accounts 
is to be done in vMys.whirfi clearly and directly* support tho 
df^volopment of thn plannvM) process in the school. The parties ' — ' 

;1n,th'is acireoiiii^nt: will rnquire evidence that projects calling 

for this dollar ^lupport are in fact supported by the Principal 

. ■ .1 ■ ■ ■ • ' • 

and the Constituency Based Planning Team in accordance with these 
quldellner, . • * 

The CommunUy School Board and. District Superintendent understands that this 
agreement is intondcd to support the development of a Constituency Based 
Planning Team in l.S. 158 and that all activities must be undertaken within 
*the'' clear boundrios of District policy. 

All parties to this agreement agree to develop joint evaluation and reporting 
procedures '-.as established by the ESAA guidelines. 

In* the event that future cooperative arrangements are unattai'nable, each 
signatory to this Agreement has the ricjht uo withdraw by giving written 
notlc^ of*1ntenti following guidelines e?;tablished in the ESAA grant, 

• ' 

To facilitate these agreements, MYUC designates Margaret* Chi ara, as Project: . 
Adninistrator, Ms, Chiara will report directly to Lynn Gray, Manager of ;V 
School Partnerships, She will work with Charles L, Dunn, Prinr'-al, directly 
0^ through, the T.S. 158 Field Ronresontati vo , consulting on r*" iiatters per- 
taining to project implementation. 
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This cioroeinent. is ontorod into-wfth the expressed hope that the support'which conies to 
1.5. will.Gnable the total school better serve Its staff, studontsvand community. 



charier: L. Dunn, Principal 



/ 



Date 



Felton E. Lewis, District 12 SutDerintendent 




f:Arthur H. Barnes, President 
S^Novi York Urban Coal it i on 



Witn^ses 



eacher / ^"^^^ 



teache' 



3^7 



p. A. President 



I.di IS^t APPENDIX ''V ' Charles Dunn, PrinV 

To: All Staff 

Froms Chas* Diinn, Principal 

Subject: Staff/Parent Feedback on PEEC Trips - Week of 12/1/75 

For your information, the following is a summary of comments made by 
staff and parents who attended PEEC with our first student groups: 

The experience proved to be a valuable one for the students - 
socially, emotionally, and aducationally. 

— Adequate supervision is essential, A ratio of one(l) adult to 
five (5). students is desirable^ 

— This ratio: should be balanced on the basis of the participating 
student population. 

•~ Buses should not leave without adequate supervision • 

Staff should be consciously aware of those activities which 
create stress arid anxiety • 

— Student participants should be briefed and screened in this area« 

• — The braille trail is more frightening for those without blindfolds 
than for those wearing thew^ 

— Hunters were, seen in the area of the five mile hike, however, 
precautions were taken to inoure the safety of participants^ 

— Adult/student relationships were different and positive* 

— Initially some staff members had questioned the ability of bur 
students to handle this relaxed relationship* The students 
did well* 

There is a definite need for a relationship to be established 
between the supervising adults and students prior to makinn the 
visit to PEEC* ^ ^ 

— To the degree possible, parents of participating students should 
meet and engage in exchange with the adults who will be directly 
responsible for their children* 

Staff members and parents should be consciously aware of the edu- 
cational values inherent in the planned activities* 

Throughout the visit, learning activities were in evidence, al- 
though ^they were not highly structured or focused upon at all 
times • 

— Provisions should be made for on-going sharing betv/een the adu]-^.<^ 
while on the trip as well as betv;cen the :adultG and students* 

— Pre-planning between all participants prior to the trip is 
necessary* 

Limits for students must be planned, dBLScussed, and understood* 

Staff members might consider using the school neighborhood as a 
vehicle for planned pre-orientation experiences* 
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— Ms, Eisen will serve as coordinator of the pre-orientation 
experiences, for the February trips. 

— Activities should be clearly defined prior to, the trip so that 
the students will have sorae idea of what they will be doing. 

' Students who have visited PEEC could assist with this 
pre-or ientation • 

— Students awareness of self and others was increased on the trip* 

— The cut-off date for consent slips and -ees whould be closely 
adheriBd toi 

— Students should visit PEEC with their assigned groups* 
Students rau.ot be encouraged to wear proper clothing* 

— Health factors mucjt be emphasized t 

Participating staff merabers and parents are responsible to see 
that student logs are kept* 

— Teachers should af fiord students opportunities for and traiaiiJg in 
keeping logs now. 

— Classes scheduled :t2o visit PEEC in February: 



7-'Z20 
7-221 
7-.202D 



7/8-324 



a-320 
a-^321 
7-222C 
7-222D 



CLD/bkf 
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APPBJDIX "M" 2S5^ 
NAME 

PRE-PEEC AC T IVITY LIST — 

CLASS 

DATE 



please- list all the activities (lessons, films, discussions, field trips, etc.) you 
■have had with your class as part of our environmental prorjrciiii. Then return this 
list to Annette Primiani before your class goes to PEEC, THANKS!! 



•4-.- 


ACTIVITY DESCRIPTION 


iDATE 


■ 1. 






r^2: ' 




• 


kd. 






rA. 






Is. 


















is. 












in 












12. 






13. 






14. 






is- 






16. 










?-v.-: ■ ■ ■ ■ 

ia; 






19. 
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El!T7IR01SMENTAL ISSUES QUESTIONNAIRE 



Directions ; 



Choose the best ansv?er or answers, 
answer may be correct. 



Sometimes more than one 



The environment is: 

a . Woogy^ and ii^es 

b. Cities and Bactorxes 

c. Po Hut ion 

d. All: our murroundings 



i 



Which drawing ^ows. what is happening to the nvunber of people 
world ^ 



Billions 
of 

people 



in the 



a) 



1900 



a) 



1980 1900 1980 1900 1980 1900 



1980^ 



mm 



Which drawing best shows what is happening to the amount of land 
farms and forests 



for 



Lots of 

Land 



a) 



1900 



1980 



c) 



1900 



d) 



1980 1900 



1980 1900 



Most people live in cities because: 



P 

It- 



•a; 

c, 
d, 



Woods are dangerous with wild animals 
There are more jobs in cities 
It is cold and lonely in the country 
They like movies and music 
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APPENDIX "N" (CCNT'D) ' 
When lots of people live close together like in cities: 

a. It is easier to feed thsan and clean the garbage up 

b. You can have better schools and stores 

c. It is better' because you keep the pollution all in one place 

d. . It is intportant to keep-things clean because disease would spread 

easily 



New York City's food comes: 

a. Prom stores 

h. Only from farms in New Jersey 

c. Only from farms in California 

d. Prom farms all over the world 



If farmers stopped working, city people would: 

a. Have to eat canned and frozen food 

b. Probably starve to death 

c. Have to eat artificial food 

d. Have to grown their own food 



TBb reason the woods at PEEC are cleaner than New York City parks, is: 

a. They have lots of people^^cleaning up . 

b. Covmtry air is cleaner 

there^ '^'^ ""^^^^ ""'"''^ careful not to pollute while they ar| 

d. Wild animals eat the gaaa^age 

Before people came the land New York City is on looked: 

a. Kind of like an empty lot does 

b. Sort of like Central Park does 

c. Sort of like the woods at PEEC 

d. Nothing was there until they built the city 

New York City • s water comes : 



I 



ai. Eroitt:- pipes 

b.. Prom- the ground • | 

c- Prom the Hudson River ., "I 

d. Prom lakes and rivers far away from the City 
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l^ich of the following are pollution 



m terms of pollution you can say that: 

a. Both children and adults cause pollution 
Id* Children are against pollution hut adults don't care^ 
c. Adults are against pollution but children don't care 
,d. Only adults cause pollution 

The hardest part of having a clean environment is: 



Most people don't Iceep the envirx)rment clean ihtecauses 



a. Garbage in streets .;v 

b. Chemicals in water ^ t 
Smoke in the air 

d. Noise where you live 



. 'Vi 

r' 

:,:4 
i 



a. Getting everyone to cooperate ..-I' 

b. Having scientist find solutions 4| 
c . Deciding which buildiji^gs tso tear down 



d. Getting factories to he clean 



a • They don • t Tcnow how 
b. They donVt care 

They aren^t responsible for the mess 
d. It costs them time and money 



most important reason for having a clean environment is 

a. It looks much nicer 

b. We need it for our health 

c. We need it for wild animals and trees 

d. We wouldn't have to spend so much money on pollution and garbage 
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PKEC TREE KEY 



How tO'US'j this key: 

V'hen you use this 'coy to tree leaves, progress within the •<ey from one step to 
the next. Loi»ically follow the letters then the numbers in sequence as directed 
within :hc Way. in many cases you will be presented with two possible choices. 
V/ithin s.ome plant groups there are more than two choices. Therefore, within 
each group of numbero check ahead to be certain that you have considered all the 
possibiliticf; the key .presents. 

In this key the Arabic numbers lead through sequential steps which direct you to th 
name of the plant whose leaf you are keying. The characteristics listed are based 
on those of the mature leaf. Please bear this fact in mind when you work with 
arly spring leaves. To distinguish a leaf from a leaflet please note that in most 
oaves, tha bud Is found in the angle formed by the petiole (leaf-stalk) and the twig 
^ which it is attached. To distinguish a compound leaf from a simple leaf find , 
\e bud. Tiiere are no buds at the bases of leaflets on a compound leaf» Terms 
hich you tnight need to work through the key have been illustrated. An attempt 
..us been made to include as few technical terms as possible. 

-he first word in each line usually directs your attention to a specific part of the 
leaf. Begin your interactipn with the key by v/orking on a leaf from a tree which 
you are familiar, 

Xoaf Structure 



A SIMPI^E LEAF 



COMPOUND LEAVES 




^IJ — Midrib 

i! 



Petiole 



Blade of 
Leaf 



Stipule 




Pinnately Compound 



Leaflet 



Palmately Compound 



LEAF MARGINS 



Leaf Arrangement 





'•Intlre 
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3. 
3. 



5. 
5. 
5. 



Leaves needle or scale-lil^e (in most caoea evergreen) 
K JLeaves needle-Uke 

2« Kccdles (leaves) in bandies with sheaths at base 
3. Nccidies in S's 
Needles in 3'fl 
Needles in E's ^ 
4. Needles about 4 mchea long 

5. Needles stiff and sharp poiatod 
Needles flexible and long 
Needleo stiff, flat, slightly twisted 
Needles rigid, twisted; may be pointed 
at tips; cones decidedly turned 
4. Needles 1 1/2 to 3 inches long 
Needles in tufts, or rosettes 
6, Branches flexible, twigs stout and yellow; 
. cones with 40-50 scales 

6. Branches not so flexible, cones 3/4 :o 1 inch long; 
with 12-15 scales 

Needles single on twigs 

7, Needles flat, blunt pointed 
8. ^^eedles with small stalks 

8, Needles with out stalks 
Needles four -sided and sharp points 

9. Cones 4 inches or more in length; difficult to 
roll needles between fingers; branches 
gracefully hantjing 

9. Cones usually less than 2 inches; needles 
diamond shaped in cross-section, can be 
rolled easily between fingers 



7. 



2 
3 

White Pine 
Pitch Pine 
4 
5 

Austrian Pine 
Red Pine 
Scotch Pine 

Jack Pine 
Virginia Pine 
6 

Europeon Inarch 

^^mer lean l^rc 
7 

Hemlock 
Balcam Fir 
9 



Norway Spruce 



10. 



10, 



Needles yellow-green; cone scales rounded 



10 



Leaves scale -lilce 
11. Scales pointed, twigs not flat 
11, Scales blunt, twigs flat 



and usually smooth; about 1/2 inch long 
Needles* 1/3 to 3/4 inches long, dark 
bluish green; when crushed leave un- 
pleasant odor 



Red Spruce 



White Sprue© 
11 

Red.Cedar '. 
White Cedar 



Ircav.^s broad and in most cases not evergreen ' 
7 2. Leaves opposite or in 3'8 on stem 
13. Loaves in 3' s 
13. Leaves in Z*s 

14, Leaves single 

15, Margins entire 
15, Margins lobed 

16, Sinuses V-shapcd 
, 17. 3 or 5 lobes, edges saw-toothed 

. green abov^, lighter green be:ov/ 

17. 5 loboc, often very deeply cut, 
Saw-toothod cdge.^, green above 
and whitish bejow 



13 

Catalpa 

14 

15 

Dogwood 

16 

17 

Hcd Maple 
Silver Maole 
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17. 



17. 



5 l->b.:3, teeth coarse, darl^ gfcch 
a !>'iV« and whitish, smooth ttid 
prominently ribbed below; Uaf 
leathery 

3 lo'oea with small t^Jcth; bark on 
young twig3 green with \vhit« stripes 



16. Sinuaes U-shaped 

1 8. 5 lobes, smooth on both surfaces 
18. Leaves smooth both surfaces, exude 
mil'^y juice when injured 
14. Leaves Compound (leaf made up of leaflets) 
19- palmately compound 
19. Pimiately Compound 

ZO, Leaves lack stalking, 7-11 leaflets, 

whitish veins with fine rusty hairs 
20. Leaflets lacking stalks 

21. 5-11 leaflets, pale green tapering 

at tip", almost smooth odged 
2U 5-9 leaflets; definetly toothed 
21. 5-9 leaflets, toothed out hairy 
Leaves alternating. on stem 
22. Leaves simple • . 
23. Margins 'entire 

24. Leaf base broad, heart-shaped 
24. Leaf base tapering 

25, Le.aves 2 to 4 inches long 
25.- Leaves 4 to 6 inches long 
23. Margin* not entire 

26. Margins cut deeply or lobcd 
27. Veins palmate 

20. 3-5 lobed leaves, smooth above, 
hairy on veins below; margins 
coarsely toothed; base of leaf 
^ stalk fits over bud 

28. \Vit\\ 5 sharp pointed deeply cut lobe? 

28. Squara or notched at top 
27. Veins pinnate 

29. One or two lobes with some lobes 
entire 

29. More lobes 

30. Lobes irregular 

30. Lobes regular 

31. Lobes sharp pointed , 
32. Leaves deeply cut, almost 

midrib; basil lobes often 
straight across the bottom; 
sinuses almost circular 




Sycamore Ma^l© 

Goosefoot -or- 
Striped Maple 
18 

Sugar Maple 

Norway Maple 
19 

Horseschestnut 
20 

Black Ash 
21 

White Ash- 

Green Ash 

Red Aah 

22 

23 

24 

Redbud 
25 

Blackgum 

Cucumber 

26 

27 

28 



Sycamore 
Sweet Gum 
Tulip Po.?Ur 
29 

Sassafras 
30 

Mulberry 

31 

32 



Scarlet Oak 
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32, 5-7 lobes, often with whitish 



4, 





7. 



scaly surface below; sinuses of 

varying depth; terminal buds 

hairy, gray 
32, 7-11 lobe^, widest above 

middle, ;:smooeh on both 

s:urface^; often tufts of 
^ teir in vcEn axils; ter- 

minal bufis smooth, red 
32. I^eaves small, 3-5 inches, 

5-7 lobes deeply cut, 

smooth on both surfaces, 

tufts of h«lr in vein axils 

32. Shrub-like leaves 2-5 inches 
lorg, dsi^rk green shiny 
above, very hairy below 

31. Lobes rounded 

33. L»eaves U-^cut, lobes pro- 
rrti,net\t\' oWer leave's 
bright olive green, smooth 
on both sides, 5-10'*loag 

33. Leaves 3-5 inches long, ' 
dark grcea, leathery, stalk 
very short, bears fruit 
33. Leaves with large, rounded 
teeth, or slightly lobed, 
may be slightly hairy beneath, 
bark plates thick * Chestnut Oak 

33, Leaves broader near apex, 

quite hairy below, bark 
grayish 



BlacV; Oak 



Red Oak 



Pin Oak 



Shrub Oak 
33 



White Oak 



English Oak 



26. 





Margins toothed 

34. Teeth coarse, one end at each lateral 
veir. 

35. Leaves slender, 3 times as long 
as wide 

35. Leaves not more than 2 times 
as long a.3 wide 

34. Teeth fine, several for each main 
lateral vein 

36. Leaves very nAxrrow, 4 or 5 times 
as long aa wide 

36. Leaves broader 

37. Leavea not over 1-1/2 times 
as long as broad 
38, Unequal heart-shaped base, 

round stem 
3B. ^^ot heart-shaped, au^es 
oqt\al at* base, atem trnds 
to be flattened 



Swamp White 
Oak 

34 
35 

Chestnut 
. Beech 
36 

Willow 
37 

38 

Bass wood 



39 
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CXPLORINC A DESERTED FARM 

conservation, economics, science all ma-/ be directly related to a 
study of a deserted farm. Understanding why the farm v/as deserted can load to 
dtscuBsionj of shifting population trends and the economical hazards of small farms 
Dctcrniinin?. -.vhether the lavid wv.s put to best use and whether it was farmed 
pronuctivcly cun tie together sev,5ral areas of study. Relating the history of the 
farm to tnc pi -, sent day may help to demonstrate long-range tendencies. 

Questions: 

1. What materials were used in the house construction? Were they expensive 
or difficult to obtain at the time it was built? 

2.. What direction does tht- front of the house face? 
3". Where did the house get Its water supply? 

"t' i^u"' ^"e'-e «sed in the house construction? What evidence Is tha' 

o "'/hat was the barti used for? How was it built? 

6 :f anything »till growing in the remains of the garden? If so, what? 

r. there an orchard? Whkt kinds of trees did it contain' 

il^^'T- "'^ ^'^''t?!'' °' b°""d"y fences? How were thoy mide - what tools 
and equipment? Why were they built? 

9. What types of trees are found around the house? Are Ihey indigonoun to the 
area, or ware they planted? 'a 

n ' i» "V' What Is the oldest tombstone? 

. I. What are the projjable reasons for this farm being deserted? ' 

2. Was the farm family wealthyor poor in comparison to other nelghbora? - 

•4" iZ!.^r\T^ inditatlons of poor land lise? Has erosion been prevalent? 

Pot ' ,7 ^""^ - gra^inR for cow., etc. 7 

ilow e'iU- sufficient th#? family? . 
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EXPLCHING FENCEROWS ' 

FenceroW3 are generally thought of only in their uUlitarian ftinctions as boundaries 
or controls for livestock. But they can alao be aanctuarics for plant and animal 
life. 2S>s.r fields that arc mowed, native plants can be found in the shelter of the 
fencec. Small anun.il3, too, may seek the limited protection offered. by the 
£encerow. Physical science information about aoila and temperature, for example* 
can be obtained. The fencerows themselves provide hints about the uae of the 
land and the attitude o of the laadov^ner - energetic or lazy, poor or proaperoua. 

Questions: 

1. -Are there any animal hbmea in the vegetation of the fencerow? Any holes in 
tac ground? ' 

2. Doe« the fencerow have adequate food to ^attract wildlife? 

3^ ZVhzt evidence of wildlife ia there in the fencerow (droppings, half-eaten seeds, 
trades*)? 

4v Is the temperature in the fencerow higher or lower than in the surroundixig arc^ 

5. How does the cUmaie of the fencerow affect the animals and insects living 
there? 

6. Are there any signs of erosion in the fencerow? 

7. Is the soil of the fencerow richer or poorer than that of the open field? 

8. What is the moisture content of soil near the fencerow? Compare it with the 
open field. 

9. Does the fencerow collect wind-blown soil? How? 

10. Is the level of the soil near the fencerow higher or lower than that of the open 
• field? 

11. What is the compactness of the soil near the fencerpw? 

12. V/h^Lt is the rate o; water absorption in the fencerow? Compare it to that of 
th^ field. 

Why was the fence built? Does it interfere with modern techniques of farming? 

14. What tools and methods were used in the construction of the fence? What 
material was used? 

15. Why was that particular. type of fence chosen? 

1 6. What can be inferred about the owner from the fences? V/as the family 
wealthy? V/'ere they diligent in keeping the fences in good condition?. 
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STREAM SURVEY FORM 

1, SUtc: River a/stem: Name of Stream: 

Forest or oar'x: Map: Number: 

Coun^.y: Tributary to: 
Stream section: 

yrom: To: Length of section: 

(Sketches - shov/ trails, roads, tributaries, stations, barriers, springs, etc. ) 

Z, Name of stream: ' Date: 



Region Upper Middle JU>wcr 

Altitude : 

Averape v/idth and depth: " . 

'*olume: 

- iZocity ; 

clor and ♦.urbidi'iy : 
/ Ikalinity : 

:>H . 
Air Temperature : 
?/ater Temperature: 
Hour and ft'tcy: 

Pools; JSize, type, frequency STF STF STF 

Caused by 
Shelter 

Bottom type: Pools . *^ 

Riffles 

Shade : 

Aquatic vegetation : 

Character of watershed: Canyons, mountainous, hilly, rolling, flat, swampy, 

wooded, open, cultivated, uncultivated. 
Character of suJxoll, bedrock: 

Condition of stream: low water, normal water, high water 
Fluctuation in volume: . ' 
Gradient: 
Source: 

Barriers (type, location, helgh^): 

Diversions (tyoe, location): 

Springs (loca^^on, volume, temperature): 

Tributaries (number and size): 

Fish (kinds, aver, sixe, abundance): 

Degree fished (heavy, medium, light): 

Spawning areas: 

Fry, flngerlings seen (kinds, abundance): 

Acces j^Lbllity of stream (by car or miles by trail): 

Pollution (source, type): 
Hearing pool sites: 
Remarks: 
(mprovcments: 

' Gu ide to the study of Frcsh-^V? tc^r Biology , Ncodham and Ncedham, Holden-Dav 

I9u 
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Velocity 



!S nn'tw zn:. '.iTr is';,;':";: rH°"^ - -'r^'' — ^■ 

above the upstreao. Jr^^r ^ "d th/°" '''"'^ ''^^ "^'Bhtly 

noat t:,c 32 mete, distancr Hov ml »«°nOs it takos the stick to 

•^i-a„ce . total 'f s::zz:::i^::f^^;:'^' -co„a. 

total of 9 rneasure^ents.) /o n„d the "vt^/e J ''h"' 
total of moaourements 9 = average deoth 

high^a''nron7mIter'l"ng! Jean nn,^ T"*^ l"" 

»econd by: ^ ^'""^ <=ubic metci- of water nov/ing per 

average width X average deoth v rv,„*„ 

rage depth X meters per second = c«. meters per sec 

une cubic meter of water = 999. 88 liters • 
One cubic meter of water = 998. 09 'ccilograms 

3. How many liters flow every day? 
Each person uses 567 litera nf w^f^ 

from this Btream? ' ^'"^ ^^^^^^ Per day. How a,any people coule live 



3 
4. 
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TOPOCaAPHY OF A BIRD 
JLocate the foUowi 



Crown 
Forehead 
Throat 

Lores "^^^^^ 
Chin 
Eye Liine 
Eye Ring 
Superciliary 
Median Line 



Whisker 
mark 
Ear Patch 




Tibia 
Heel 
Tarsus 
Hind Toe 
Claw 

Inner Toe 
Outer Toe 
Middle ToQ 



Cro'^ 
Nape 
Back 
' SecondariciS 

Rump 
letrlceo-Tail 
* Outer Tall 
Under -tail 
coverts 
Scapula: 8 
Primaries 
Breast 
Side 
Belly 
Throat 
Chin • 
Upper znandii 
liowor mandibl 



FIRST BIRD WALK: See how many you are able to recognize already. 

A« old-timer took me on my first bird v/alk one spring morning. A House 

flew uo as we started down the path. On the lawn a short-tailed, shiny black 
■ ■ waddleci about near where a was standing, head cocked 



Uvtenlng for worms. 
A crested 



shrieked in the oak tree up which a Downy 



spiraled up the neighboring 



was hitching its way. la contrast a Brown 

tree where our . Owl was looking out of itff hole. Overhead a 

cawed and a : was flying from the bay or lake to its favoi 

garbage dump* From a thicket came the vigorous scratching of a 

vand from a branch above we saw, and heard the unoiled squeak of the Brown- 
headed _ Nearby on the feeder a Black-capped ^ a 

White-breasted , and a Redwlnged "were busy eating. 



Over the garden a black and yellow 



bounced in characteristic 

piped its treetop 



flight calling "potato -chip. An orange and black 

welcome to spring with loud whistles* From the barn door a fork-tailed 
whizzed out. On a dead apple tree perched that harbinger of spring, the 

From the distant creek came the rattle of a flying to its lookout 

perch over the water. Near at hand from a maple I heard the dry trill of the 
Chipping _ . ' 

My first haU-hour in the field that first walk taught me how easy it was to 
recognise twenty species of birds. 



American Goldfinch 

Barn Swallow 

Blackbird 

Belted Kin5fisher 

Bluebird 

Chickadee 

Creeper 



Cowbird 
Crow 

Finch, Sparrow, Wren 
Herring Gull 
Blue lay ' 
Nuthatch 
Baltimore Oriole 



Robin 

Screech 

Sparrow 

Starltng 

Towhee 

Woodpecker 

Pocono EE Center 
Dingmans Forry, PA. 
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ECOLOGICAL INTERFACE: BIRD and MAN 

It is irtoro'.tin? to contemplate a tangled ban\<, clothed with many plants of many 
" L Uh b\?ds oinsinr, on the bushes, with various insects Hittin, f -^^n 
worms crau-Ur.. through the damp earth, and to reflect that these ^^^^^^^ 
structed fcrn^^'so different from each other, and dependent upon each 
complex .. manner, have all been produced by la^vs acting around us. Crf.-.aLES 
DAR^VIN The Ori ji'in o^ Species . 

Man»s use of the landscape has frequently been detrimenUl to bird life By con. 
verting wilderness into farms, parses, and cities he haa had a hand in 
' the numbers of House Sparrows. Barn Swallows. Robin., and Starlings, However, 
deforestation has also reduced habitats for tree-nes'cers. 

Mass avian destructJr^n has been accomplished by tall buildings, high tension electi 
wires, tall towers, telephone wires, highway fences, and lighthouses. Thes« 
structures have taken a great toU of nocturnal migrants as has the unexpUmcd 
ma?aetlsm that alrporL ceUomctcrs has for the nocturnal migrants. Hayfields 
though attractive to gallinaceous species take about an 85% toll of the 
mowincT Woodoeckers and other roadside nesters fall prey to automobile coUioiom 
Oil pollution from ships takes an annual toll of thousands of sea birds. More than 
one Silent Spring has been attributed to pesticide abu^e. 

Through circumspection the duck hunter eliminates more waterfowl than h0 guns 
down LEAD SHO.T missing Us mark, rains on the marshes. The shot either 
Binds in the mud or is eventually ingested by a duck who wiU very likely succumb 
to lead poisoning. Two pellets are enough to do the job and a 207o annual loss oi 
water fnwl results. 

Invasion of island habitats by man's domesticated animals, cats, dogs, goats, sjicr 
pigs, as well as rats. mice, and rabbits has also taken its toll of bird life. Curre: 
ly the Galapagos' Islands are being threatened and though ironic we come full 
circle to another Darwinian point of reference. 

TRY YOUR AVIAN ECOLOGICAL. IQ BELOW 

1. Airports provide excellent habitat for ^Starlings Grosbeaks who foul jet 

engine^ by being sticked into them. 
Z. After complete protection for 40 years, which of these birds show a conspicuo 

comeback ^ \Varblers Shorebirds Sparrows Thrusl'es. 

3. A sharp-shinned Hawk catcUcs a chickadee. ^Good Bad Neithex. 

4! In general, the greatest threat to most wildlife today beside MAN is 

too much hunting loss or destruction of habitat. 

5. Cutting the primeval forest of the south has doomed 



i» , V.*\ll.t*»lg VAk-S^ ^»**..N,>— - ------ ...^ -— — 

6. Inbreeding, disease, and brush fires at the Martha»a Vineyard refuge v/as 

responsible in 1931 for the extermination of ^■ 

7, Durint; tho last Presidential Inauguration ceremony the U, S, Gov-jrnmant spant 

SIO.OOO. to koep ^^Hawks Doves, out of the trees along the parade route.. 

8. Prairie market hunting in nprini? and fall in Canada ?.nd inadequate protection 

Pit^ijonin \n v/inter h we almost finisV.ed the ^ • 

9, V.'ir^:tft'h^:r«.tin« and dv? ijtr-iction of oak and b^iech forosJ-.s exterminated ^ . 

'.0. OwU aid agriculture because they oat lots of nocturnal insects rodt;ii;j. 
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POCONO ENVlRONMn:NTAL EDUCATION CENTER 

Action Socialization Experiences (ASE) 

An ASE is a group activity that fosters reliance on group effort and support 
to complete a tas^ as quickly and /or ac efficiently as possible;, 

A number of "otafcioas" are set up and equipped by members ot the PEEC 
staff. These stations may vary according to the ability of the group. Each 
group spends 15 minutes at a station and may be graded by the supervisor 
according to tasU completion (10 possible points) and group cooperation 
(10 Docsible points). At the end of the 15 minute period the group movts 
along a trail to the ne;zt station. Travel time is included as part ox the 
total trme. Movement from station to station should be done as quickly as 
pcosiblc. 

Examples and instructions for ASE's are included in the follov/ing pages. 
After the groups complete every ASE all will meet to discuss and review the 
program acti'/ity. 

Scores will be totaled and posted 7n the Dining Hall during the next meal. 
Equipment: A watcli with a sweep hand* 
General Ins t r u <■ t i ofls 

Supervisor: ' 1. Tlie whistle will signal the beginning of each 15 minute 

period. When all of the group has arrived and is attentive, 
the directions are given, 

2. Give tlie directions In the same way to each group. A 
story may be made up to give more realism. Some 
suggestions are stated on the individual activity sheets, 

3, Do not tell the groop any more than they need to know. 
Do not offer suggestions on how to complete the task-- 
let the group work it out. There is no "correct** way 
to do a taik if it works it's O.K. 

4. If the group Id finished before the 15 minute period has 
elapsed, a discussion may follow on how the group 
accomplished the task i,e., decision processesi cooperati 
encouragement, male/female roles, etc, 

5, Keen each group at your station until the v/hlstle. Then 
point out the path to the ne:ct station. Time begins on the 
Vr'histle so travel from station to station should be quick. 



6. rhiTC: 0 r.i tv.') :j*^rl3 lo jjracUn?. . Ton oossiblo ooir.ts for 
[^roup cocjporn lion and ten foi' tar.'c coniplotion. 

. TnjV: C'^mol'-jtion: the actuftl points (I -10) will he 
^ based cn time elnrjr.ori fui- ii«:c c c?.s siiil comolrjlion of 

ih.i: 'v^.s'c or th(! total .nmnunt coJlc-cted in tho 15 min- 
ute period. This v/ill be d';r.L: by a V^EEC staff mcnibc:; 

B. The second score is sobjccti'/o and is basod on the 

group:", coopo r/ition. . Thv foilc.ving arc some suggest! 
for critc-ria to he used in evaluating "grou*:) coooeratic 
(I-IO). 

1) How many students offered suggestions in the 

planning p-riod'? 
Z) Did anv/ono take over in a leadership capacity? 

3) Did aU_ sUidonts \vor'< at the task? 

4) Did students help each other? 

5) Kov/ much encouragement did individuals give to 
oiher mcrrjbera of their group? 

6) Ko*Ar much arguing and fighting went on? 

7. Most important - Safety! Some possible dangerous 
situations are noted on the individual station sheets. Some 
risk is ir.vo;v.-^d in some of the tr,ski3 b"at obviously dangerc 
situations must not be ai^o\yod. 

8. If necessary ready the area for the n<ixt group. 
G en <i r a 1 O i r e c t i on s -- Participants 

I. You avc competing against each otli'jr as groups. The supervisor at oac'.. 
station will grade the group according to how well ihtiy do the tatik (v/icl: 
a rr,c,:::mu;Ti of ten points), and tl:c group's cooperation ( also v/ith a 
• i?^.p.:;:iMum of ten points). 

Z. V/lu.-n you hear the v/histle, nicve as quickly as poccLhle to the no::t area. 

T i rn c for the next t a s '.^ s I: :i r t ,6 *a* h c t; the v/ h i 3 1 1 e b 1 o ".75 . A f t e r 1 5 m i xiw t c s "'~ 
*thc vvhir.tlc will hlo^v again. ToUowing the supervisor directions, again 
movo s quic:\ly i\5 pocoible to ti'.u next area. Ihi:' will continue until 
every group has bc;;n to all t:\Q r.r-.^as. If you got done early, wait for 
. tr.^j whittle. . 

3. Dir^'cti:>ns for the task v.'iil be given wh';:i on:irr* n-^^'-'P i'l^-s nrvived 
nrul I.'; attentive. 

4. Af:cr all groups have visited every area, all v.iil r.ieet to;>cther at a 
. gi .'tr n ar ca . 



Uosulta will be posted in t!jo Dii-.i:ig i-Ia^l during the nc:<t moal. 
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V/ATEU CARRY 

Kctii:jrr.>,'nt: Stream or other source of v/atcr 
1 Inrgo biic-'<c-t 
I ruler 



r:\ : J 1 V S U ft: t f r z> rr; '.r.'J s a ur c c- o f v/ at e r . The b uc 
0 v.,uer. The rul-^-r will be u.slcI to rnf^i'^surc the 

Object: 

To construct or find a v05scl(u) capable of carrying water from the source 
to a bi:ckct. Only natural materials (leaves, hollow logs, etc) may be used 
to construct tliis vessel. 

Vou are in the desert in Ari:'ona, You and your companions have planned we 
and havu plcjnty of water. One night v/hile you are sleeping, the water lea'xs 
out of the: container. Upon awakening you find a small pool of water on ths 
ground. In order to survive, you know that you must get the water bac'< into 
the container before it all evaporates. You caf^not, cup the water in your 
hands or use your mouth. Only natural objects that you find may be used. 




v-il* b\: \'j collect ti. 
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THE BEAM 



Equipment 

1 log approximately 12" x 10' 

2 sturdy trees 6' to 10 ' apart 
Rop^ to lash tha log to the trees 

Set "UP 

Itaah the log to the trees so that the bottom of the log is 6 feet off the ground. 
Object; 

Get the entire group over the log without using either of the supporting trees. 
No artificial aids may be used. No one may reach under the log to help 
those on the other side. The only way someone can get back to the original 
otarting point to help is to go back over the log. Groups must start over 
if the rules are broken, 

jPqg ptble Sto ry 

You ere skipping rockg along the banks of a small stream. It starts raining 
very hard, but the weather is warm so you stay and enjoy the rain. Suddenly, 
you realize that the stream has become swollen from the heavy rainfall. Yoat 
path is. now covered by torrents of water. Your only chance is to get over 
the stream's retaining wall before the v/ater g«ts to you! ! You only have 
13 minutes! Remember, it is a wall and you have nothing to help you* 

• Safety 

The supervisor should "spot" for the first person over. The group then 
epots for itself. Make sure the group spots. 
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STR2TCHER CASE 

Equ??ment; Z pole« approv.imately 6-7 foet long and 1 1/E to .2-1/2 
Lnchca in di^rr.ster. 

Set-up: 

Ma'/:c 3ure both poles are Ir ?. convenient otavting area. 
Object; 

MaUe a atrctcher out o^f ths poles using available msterisls (natural and 
man-mtde) and transport a victim for a certain distance. The victim is 
assumed to be unconscious -on the ground and thus cannot help or hold on 
in av.y vay. U the victim helps or falls off the s-iretchar the group must 
stari ovsr. 

T^oc a ible Story : 

V:*a are hiking along a steep trail. One member cf your group falls and 
strilieo t'asi'/ heao knocking them unconscious. There is p.Igo z. possibiUt* 
of spinal hijury, tJsing the t^'o poles that you. have found you must tranj^ 
the unconscious victim ovor a given distiince as smoothly a a posflibls, 

Safety: 

Ma'/.o cure ths victim is not handled too roughly or cropped. 
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ELECTRIC FENCE 

Equlpmc*nt: 1 piece of rope approximately 15 feet long 
I trees 3r 10 feet apart 
I log 3-6 inches wide and 5-8 feet long 

Sfit>up : 

Tie the rope between two trees at a height comparable to the ability of the 
group (Jr High- 4 feet: ^5r. High - 5 feet; maxirnurn 5 Xvset), to aimulate an 
electric fence. Clear the area of rocl<s, sticl^g, etc. 

Objective: - 

Get the entire group over the rope using only the log, without touching the 
rope or the support trees in any way. If anyone or anything (including ihe 
log) touches either the rope or the trees, the entire group must start over. 

Pcasible Story: 

Yo-i are cut in a field having a picnic. All of a sudden a bull appears over a 
slight ridge between you and the gate. You know that if the bull sees you, 
you're in big trouble. You all move slowly toward the electric fence that 
surrounds the field. Every one gets there without the bull noticing but you 
now have the tao'< of getting over tht; fence without touching it. The only 
object lying around that may be of help is a nraetal pole approximately 8 feet 
long. The posts holding the fence are also electrified. 

Safety: 

The cupervisor should "spot" for the first person over. The group then 
"spots'' for itself. Make sure the gi'oup spots! 
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THREE FEET UP 



£9HLEIII£S!i. 2 logs approximately 6 inches by 7 feet 
1 log approximately 8 inchec Oy 15 feet 
1 20 foot lengih oi 1/7. inch rope- 



Set -ud; 



Place ail tlie equipment on ihe ground in a pile 
Object: 

Build a structure that will aUow aU members of * • . 

eet three feet ^'f « ^ ^ mcmoers of the group to simultaneously 

get tnree feet oA the ground and remain there for 60 seconds. 

Possible Story; 

You are walking along a narrow trail in an area that is known for its lime- 
.-.An. ,ot\*eT/leinrot^;'/re^?Hre4^^^^^ 

. rock, sicpe you «n. yourself and your con^panfon^ dazed and^rl 0^7 

ra ae3^':.';3 Z^lT- T""' '"^ '^^^^^ '^'^^^ ^'^^ is inhabited by 

racviesnas^cs, who do tiot seem vary friendly. You !cro«.. ft,,*. *u i 



•cty; 



Ko on. .hoold be p«mltied to b" rad.r lie .itocture aC en. Mm. S>and 
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Station Name 



Groitp B 



Time or AmouTit 



Group cooperation (1*10) 



1 








3 I 


■ 


4 




5 




6 ; 




• 

7 ! 

; 


_ 

■ 


8 • !■ 

i . ■ • 


9 * 1 : . 


10 ' 


n * 


Any Comments: 





■'■'■yJ. 



•Ai 



^1 
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APPPJjDIX "Q'^ 

!• Cynthia 

Matching ^r. Auc^inontation 

A, AV, QT, I: art work with Mr. Kvanr. croup 

H. TAL, T7L, '^f/^^-l ?c A: ntudont-t.ut.or-.'^^.U'iont IniTj.-jdijiij, 

C. T7L: v/rii.cj note to Leo- on lior Ijitori.n;^ acLi'/i t/i.o- 

l'().;;;lblo QO, Q.S: v;ouIfi like Lo cook, '-'UK[M"i^J^^ rncipo:; 
could riirid sind work nn at homo with mother, augment 

3arnel-Hoft food books - ,Lab QO^ Q.;. 

2, Floyd 

A. Q7 , QCES: art vjork: possible art for iconic 

B. F ik TVL: augment 1 v;orks alone on contract ;;lth 
teacher riiroction 

C. F & TVL: small group di5cUi;3ion with toachcr loador 
and vjx'iting assignment 

D. Prcgrarriod instruction 

3. Cheryl 

A. Auf^ment bvl mathijig independont study using contact. 
13 tress reading TVL augment cooking recipes at homo, 
nath lessons In fractions. 

).u Rodney 

A. Talk or read Ijato tapes and listen lo self U3in[^ TAL 
to augment t'/l 

V. TAL ?z F h D to augment i small teacher lead discussion 
^roup 

5- Darlene 

A. QCKH & QCK can»t sit still very long, short term self 

correct assigninent 
D. TAL, TAQ, QA augment i listening to tapes minor qcot 

C. Aup:ment m, d, k, possibility reading, sci, cr small group 

D. Cooking, group QO, Q3 

6. Paul 

A. TAQ, A, QCriM, QCET & augment k student tutor student 
in nath 

n. Auf^mont TVL And strengthen i individual r^^adlng activity 
by teacher dlroation or u:^,e of contract * 

7. Carmen 

A. Augment TVL, matching QCEM and a: tutored by student 

B. QO, Q:J, cor)kbook, possibly in a sltuat.ion 
•i^-qucstlon map 



a, Victor 

A, Augraont i usljig TAQ^ k & x"^ math teacher to have 
him do i v;ork 

Strnngthon in usirv? k F & TVL in scii:^cf: class 

A. !'a".f:h A, T/L snail nroup v/ork 3 T 3 a,s c^-udont 

v'i^oabiisriin,;^ r^^i'o non-verbal l:r;t)act 
C. Ar't class 

10. Mef^dalia 

A. Habcfi A and inferenoG patterns to augment TVL, TAL: 
.small group v;ork individual reading and dLsoussion 
of ma torials 

B. ContracL - maybe holpinf;^ au^^ment i TVL 

11. Craic; 

A. 3lrengbhr;n tvl, tvq, tal^, taq, suggest teacher 

or Helena discuss above v;ith Crai^ as coping ^ikills 
nocesj^ar^/ for U.S. 
other S'tro?. ^ths good. 

12. Yodira 

A. Treacher i;uporviGcd indivj.dual readin^^ iJtrongLhon i 
auriment qoot 

R. Matchinf^ OV, QCF3: art work: drawinj^ strenghLon i 

C. Cl;eck on contract v;ork, maybe rjLrcn^tlion I 

D. S T Ij a3 r^tudont: matching T'/T^ 

13. Aranda 

A. .'^t r«.'nr^th'-n tvl usinf.^ F teacher or para loati f^roup. 

Toaehf-r U!>"; ::tron[^ inference ;.iattc-mj '.)Ci-^*I, OV, QCK - 

to 5;tuclont to be helpful to oihera 
n. 3 T 3 at: tutor^ stronp.then TVL 

l!i. Di,ana 

A. liatch CiCrlT, I to strengthen TVL on contract readins 

R. Auf;m-'nt tal v/ith tapea on voc unin?^ qoot k I - make sure 

iihe makes a oommit.monb to come back and explain to teacher 

ir she doer.n * t lik*^* 
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15 • Doreen 

A. TVL reading activity to strengthen 

B. STS - as tutor for Leona Walker using instructions farm 
teacher F, QCEM, TVL, may help strengthen. 

16, Mercedes 

A. Augmant tal: listening to tapes close teacher supervision 
since i and qcet are minor 

B. Match TVL: vrriting: strengthen m and i voc work 

17. Yo-»anda 

A. S T S as tutor in reading using TVL and TAL to strengthen 

B. QV. QT, QCES art work 

C. QO, QS, cooking 

18 • Joel 

A. Strengthen tal: listing to voc tapes 

B, Small group interaction^ augment A using qcem 
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Cognitive Style Mapping Groups - A/JHS 



1, Student-tutor-Student 



Reading: matching or augment TVL, A, QCEM, QCET 



Cynthia 
Adinenda 
Doreen 
Yolanda 



(tutor) 



( 



" ) with Carmen 
" ) with Leonia 
) with Yodira 



Math: match or augment TAQ, A, QCEM, K 
Paul 

2. Cooking Group 

Reading recipes, discussing cooking, using fractions possible 
cooking activities at home 
Instructor: Ms. Santiago 
Matching: QO, QS 
Augment: tVL 

Cynthia 

Cheryl 

Carmen 

Yolanda 

3. Art Group 
Matching: QV, QT, QCES 

Instructor: Mr. Evans or special work with specific teacher 

Floyd (with Mr. Lonich) 

Cynthia 

Darleen 

Leonia r 

Yodira 
Yolanda 

Independent Study 

Either on contract or under teacher direction 
Floyd match TVL & F, augment I 
Cheryl match i, augment tvl 

Paul augment TVL, strengthen I 

Victor watchimg TAQ, TVQ, K; augment I, programmed instruction with 

Me Lovich 
Magdalia augment i and cvl 
Yodira augident qcet: strengthen i 
Diana match QCET & I, strengthen TVL 
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5. Listoi to tapes 

Either in lab or class 

Match or augment TAL, I 

Rodney 

Darleen 

Diana 

Mercedes 

Joel with Mr. Lovich 

6. Small Group Discussion 

Either teacher or student lead 
Match or augment TAL, A, P, D. 
Rodney teacher group (I4r. Lovich) 
Migdalia student group 
Adminda teacher group 
Joel student group 

7» Science Group - Classificiation Systems 
Augment M 

Instructor: Mr. Lovich 

Darleen 

Victor 

Mercedes 

8. Writixg Activities 
Matching or augment TVL 

Mercedes augment M with Mr. Quinn 
Cynthia letter to Dr. Dworkin 
Floyd with Mr. Johnson 

9. Other Specific Acitivities 

Cynthia match QS, QO Bamel Hoft books in food - lab 

Darlene - lab, Joel Montairo - with Mir. Quinn math QCKH: short 

assignemtns, constant change 
Leonia - raathc QV, QCL, qcem to strengthen f with Mr. Quinn, 

teacher begin to establish good non-verbal communications. 
Craig - strengthen tvl, tuq, tal, taq, discussion of 

importance of T elements in academic areas with Henene 
Doreen - mathc TVL to strengthen M, individual reading with 
Mrs* Holinari 

Question on Maps - need teacher observations 

Victor 

Carmen 

Paul 
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of Cognitive Style 



Re-establisli 
i.;Oflls I objectives 



resources 



DGval'jD nr.; ! 

' r 

InpleiMtation 
Schiidulu ! 



APPi.'MDI.( "S" Gonl^cl 

Indi v.lciUfil P.; .I'JiiJ;; 

Co 1 1 1 T r.c t: |v / : I r ) 1 1 ; n » . 
ArL VK rU 

Take Homo Pi.oj.'icl'^ 



Plays 

Field TriiJh 
Peer TuLnfla^; 
Student SeriL:iars 
Shops 

Comiiiuni. l.y Rcsoiircor* 
Science Ji>: [) e r i rno n f: s 
Listening Ste'.tions - sr'iitll group 

Work V/ith Para Prof cKsiui-icil s 
Laeturoo 



Individual Roading 
Independent Studv 
PrograrnnL-^d Materials 
Lectures 

Controlled Headers 
Pc€».r Tutorins 
Contracts 

R 

SeniXnarb 

Student Discussions 
Small Group Projects 
Peer Tutorial^ , 
Take Home Projects 
Community Resources 

D 

Student Disc\issions 
Hoxo EcGiiocnicj 
Shop 




Individual Pleading Math 
Independent 'Study Hath 
Programmed Materials-Math 
Contracts-Math 
Lectures-Math 
Science Experimento 
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Qcii 

PlavH'clranatics 
Vidoo/CLo'^'ici Circii: 
Pfjor Tutor 
.PLippi..'Lry ' 
"Croup coun:;'. linj' 



Si-.uii liars 
i' V 1 Tutor i irg 
Fi'-'.lcl l:ri;>;; 
Gr-»i'i> culm:;.- 1 i n^; 



_qcs 

Peer Tutioriug 
1 n d o p c a k1 e n L K e r. d i n g 
Indf'pcrid'jnl; St-udy 
Tal<.o hoiiK: [)r<ijc'cLc 
Co 1 1 L r a c I: L c; a r tii n g 

Shop 
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Theoretical S ymbols 

TVL 
Fllmstrips 
TV 

Independfein t , Re ?id ing 
Video 

Pluvs - read in 

Libratv 

Drama 

Flash Cards 
JPicture books 
Magazines 



TAL 
Loci in; cs 
Peer Tutoring 
Brcvinstorinlng 
Listen Lag Station 
Filr^»strips 
Guest speakers 
Following directions 



Scicfnce Experiment 
Home Economics 
PrcgraJotued Math 
Library 

Fi ln».5 tri ps-math 
Peer Tutoring-math 
Flash Cards 
Quescuaire Rods 
Transparencies-math 



m 

Taped ca& setter 

Records 

Sports . • 

Aud-x 

Lectures 

Seminar 

Listening Station 



Qualitative Symbols 

Video 
Films trips 
Art 
Shops 



fit 
Art 
Shops 

Science Experiment 
Quesenaire Rods 



Listening Station (sounds) 
Music 

Field trips (airport, environmental) 



99. 

Home Economics (cooking) 
Field trips 
Art Materials 
Science/Other experiments 
Shop 



Home Economics 
Field trips 
Science experiments 



Qualitative Code Symbols 



QCES 
•Music/Dance 
Art 
Film 
Plays 
Shop 



OCKH 
Shops 
Dance 
^ Gvm and sports 
Field trips 



Drama 

Ccwmiunlty Resources 
Reporting 
Role Blavlng 
Soclo-op6ych9 drama 
Show and tell 



Qcm 

Peer tutoring 
Plava 

Music/dance 
Community resources 



Pantomime 
Play9 
Dance 
Sports 

Gcoup Counseling 
Social Interaction 



QCET 

Contract learning 
Independent study 
Independent reading 
Art 

Coamunlty resources 
Take home projects 
Pear tutoring 
Programmed instruction 



APPENDIX "T" 



The following program is designed to providi 
an introduction toihe language of cog'^^ition style. 
To insvire maxinrum effectiveness from a workshop 
of this type, you luust know the proper uses for 
the elements on the cognitive style map. 

Your resource consultants ask that you 
work through these program frames before the 
pending session of the workshop this evening. 
Please write all answers on the program. A card- 
board strip has been provided in each program. 
As you pro|?ress from frame to frame; the correct 
answer can be found in the right margin of the 
following frame. Simply slide the cardboard strip 
down to expose each correct response. 
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Cognitive Stylo 



S^auditory - th« Ability 
to p«TO«i;tM Motiln^ 

tlu«Mij|h,^^^^t^ of he^rlns 



U ©tuning u !'«i»)flng paiuic . 



U)T«i^icft In Ke«dlng, Kit I» U^el 7 9» Cam Sri:;vci;fiii 6, ^^CoJilas ^ 

Series »»Liest<in G fi^.;^** £^v«i]l JCeedlnaBa (Sducatiooal 

Mxit«l lAboiretoriesy 

^^^M6SSSLSS3iS!h torneystona H^adtarCj 2-.!^ ^'-Voicoa of the i>Hvd'^-*, 



to perceive meaning^ through 
tbe MnM of 8R;<!il 

ftfewpless 



setter^ 



(3) 



Q 8*Mivory • the ability 
pcrcei\fe ineaning thcour^h 
the TC^ieo oC taate 

KKesipl«e: 



Br. : iHS^p.nri^ x t <aa^haclce 



Co'xl Time*. »'Si\n rr«nrvfti>d" «c2ibx''.;5,i<.. V.i,^Y Co J » • **» 



<3)Sg.Ioctlon» from the BlAck, CoUastt Rs^^Kme F .i.ivs, TJio OUvw ;! 
••A Good He«irt; and a Llgnt Han,'," lOiv ( -c,^,r, J-iiMi.s^u'p.) 

' WayJt to Eat iPiibllflhr:^ by Pnr^.cll loitX. 
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f| T^tactile - the ability to Hajor: emphasia on 

j^rceive meaning through how thinga or people 

Jtbe 8<>nse of touch f . wli/gn t oucufed 

iExaiwpl^s: 

|<l)T acclcft In Re^Hln^ , Kit X, Uvel 7-8, CaM #23, Sxcrclse 5, "Chaabec of Horrorg^* 

(Scott» PoreMwn 6i Co-) 
'^^''^^TtPii^^l:^- Xj} , R^adln>7,, Kit A, Lcvei '/-vJ, Ci>.vd #23, Exercise 6, ''Coming o£ thft 

. Barthqueke*' CScott p Fox^.'^mon Co/) . , 

-j^JConlr^U^t^ Lf^arriio^ ICO Series Set EA, Level: 3> 

Friend orl*oe»« p. ii>\ (Educational Devislopmental L^boratorias • KcGraif«Bili) 



f,€l V-vl8Udl - the ability to 
^perceive oniianing through 
:^MnM of 8i^bt 



Kajor: materials which contain 
pictures or drawing 
Minor: highly descriptive 
writing (with no pictures) 



Sxa^les: 

i CD Tactics In Readinft/A , Utvel: 7, ''Inference on Evidence" 110 (Scott ^ Foree* 

:.J3)T jtf:tlcg In Read ing/A Level; 7, ''Racognlzlng Time Order*' p. 116 (Scottt 
ForeMAn h Co) 

<3)JBncounters-5l^iiUtle« in Reatilr^g ai^d Laiiguagu Serleft (all titles) Exylorloir « 
level 3; Discover Lng^ , le.vel 3; tl>qL^v 1 e'-x tn^^ level ^i; V entur lny^t l«v^t 4j 

CCcfubridge Fork CoJ 
l ^fttve Cod(^ Elements 

Q CEM-code eopathetlc - the 
ability to Identify with, or 
? have a vicarious experience 
of, another person's feelings, 
ideas or volitions 

Bssflvles: 



Major: enphasis on how people 
feel about eac h other ^ Identifyiog 
with others feelings (Enphasis 
^tay come f ron introduction 
or questions: • 



(D Tectlca In Read lnit, Kit 1. Level 7 8 Card #50 "Drivers Teat", (Scott « 
forissauin Co*) 

^^^ Controlled Reading Stu d y Guide , Learning 100 Series, Sec EA, Level :5 

^Jackie Robinson" p. 16 (Educationtil Developmental Laboratories * McGrev»Bill) 

<3) 



Q CES-code esthetic - the Ke3%rord: appreciation, 

, ability of the Indiviojal ^enne of beauty 

under consideration of: vla^/ cultural appreciation 
with enjoyment thn "beauty" 
and "purcnese" of a rosultlnig 
product, situation or idea 

; Rxainples: > 

CI) Mew Pract ice Readers . Book E. Lev^ l 6, "Flame -Colored Bird" p^ 174 
^ r^b.nter Biviston,. Mnfir/iw-HU I) 
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yo l ei>f _^roin. the Pot torn, CctU r-r.^'/iAnj tl- Oli<,Vi ikioSc, Ifsval 



t3) 



'•Bij'Aae Matlc of Devjn", po 130.. Ui.ruj:atWf< tubl.itiicrs) 



meet CO a iat c£ valuee^ a 
group of Qioral prlnclplofl^ 



Major: taeteridla ©a^ph^iciKtrg 
bohnvXcr which asfc tha rctadet? 
to anl^e ix dQcloion 68 to t;!iai:hdi: 

clvscV i^rc reduction and quosticQO 



il5 Pft**trol led R<ig<Unj^ S t udy^ a ^^'^aaralna 100 S^srlflwii Set iAj, lervrel: 5^ 

•^J«ckie RoMntton*» p« 16 (Educ^tiLoiiaL D^velopsMmtts^l tabot^feorltta - K?r,CrA.«^-Htll) 

^3) r. oatroll fd Re^dtn^pc St;\dv Galde , Learniofl 100 Series, Si^t B*^ X6v«ij 

CAsh»* 20 (educational D^velopo^ontAi ljialjcrttf,o^iiir> ► ifcGffi^-0.^.U} 
Ml^H ^t Sc yip; The Comeriitone Readers, tevel 2-3* '' if£y<. I iir^l p«6 



Q CB-cod4 bifitrionlc - utaged 
^sblbitloo of e?«ctic.n or tm- 

Ifcilr. X - JoqV. Ac "Me, ^*HAHc>tv^4;o • 

<3) 



Major: loaterliils on 
fi£l£iE& pr^ tending 
(r«ot Co be coaicuaad vlth 
cr-i'/ms.'.ctlowal Wfaavicx) 



CK-^code kinedicet - the ii^or: Aii/.ohsJio on 

Ability to comi*unlcj3ite by CocmuunicsLcb^ig ^Arough body 

iunctlone such as blusljj.ng 
m\d BBOtiond oi: the body » 
ouch as ©hfi.i£d^ catijji^ji <:nd 

(DTacttcr Ir, R^/'idj.wp/ih L^j^vol: 7 ^'tnSaronca« fio.Ti AcUinititt " 95, (Scclit^ 
/;ora$ttan & Co J 

<2)u'ii phab0t S oufi, tho C jtiiJirstou^ /Ised^rs^ !*ayei a 3^. '^Talking W/.th Ifour 
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Q CXB^oda klnesii;hetlc6 
eaotor tklU abilities 



Major; sports > athletica 
(also possible vocational 
f&aterials oinphas (.zing motor 
aklLls L hand coordination ekilla) 



Sxaoi^lea) 

tPC ontrollad Vbetadinn Study Guide , Learning 100 Series » Set EA^ Laval: 5 

wJackie RobinsonTp. 16 » (Educatior.iil Developmental Laboratories - KcGrav»Uitl) 

^^^ ControlUd Rea dinj fi Study Guide , Lee^rnlng 100 Sc^ries, Set EA, Level: 5 

"A Modern Pioneer" p« 84, (Sducatlcial Developmental Laboratoriaa - McCray-*Hi^) 

^^^ Enyar f enc tug , Encounters -Realities In Reading and Language Series^ Lavsl A, 
Unit l-Lat<s See, «'frogs", p* 10. CCu/nbr/.dgc Book Co.) 



Q CP«cod«i[ proxemic0 « the 
ability o£,;an individual 
to Judge tt^ acceptable 
"critical** physical and 
social distance between 
hlttself and others ae per- 
qlvad by the ether percoo 



Major: on "socially correct 
behaviors • le. learning 
how to behave appropriately 
w:lth someone froa another 
count. ry>. 



Fjcaff^S^les: 



<l> Tactlcs In Re&d inj?., Kit I, Lei el 7-^, Card 38, Exercise 9p 

•*Cag«d" (Scott > forefcman i» Co.) 
^^^ Stalectiong Froffl the Dlack > College 'heading Skills^ the Olive ]3ook» Lavel 5^6$ 
••ltobody^Knows_My_Ni}/ne!^,..p#. 

fa^cofi^ Froro the Boctpm , Colioae Reading Skills, The Olive Book, Laval 5-6^ 
**Dovn These Mean Streets' , 16 Uajciestown Publlehars) 



m 



o 

ERIC 



Q CS^code synnoeticti - 
pifitsonal knowledge of one^ 
sal £ in all qualitative 
and theof«tical symbolic 
fonoa iini^ relation to one^s 
anvironmeQt 

Sxaoplea: 



?«laJor: essphasis on encouraging the 
reader to think about self * to 
understand own behavior 
(chi&ck introduction & que.stlons) 



<l) Tactic8 In ieadlni^ . Kit Ip Level 7-3, Card 3?5 o ''Drivers Tiist»\ 

(Scott » Fo ragman & CoJ 
^^^Co ^troU .ey,' Readin g Study G\iide> Laarnlng 100 Series, Set EA, Level: 5 

^•Ffln-Frirjfid or Foe7»* p. ^ (Educational Developmental Laboratories) (McGrai9-Blll)| 
^^^ControU/.d Read ing Stud ,\ Gulde^ Learning LOO Series, Set EA, Level: 5 §1 



'M 

m 



••Bill of Rights*' p. 72 (Mutational Developmental Laboratories) (McGraw-Hill) 



Q[. CI '•code transactional - 
abilicy to maintain a 
poeitive cooununicative 
interaction which signif i* 
cai^tl^^^^^^ the goals 



Major: one person positively 
influency another person* 



m 
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o£ tba {iftvsont involved f a _ 
thaft iDtarafitton, 

1 "«t««y" P- 29» <Bductttiestf«l DevulopaeotAl l*boT«torl«« " McCroVoBlti) 

C8I Gg, Uvftl M> Uv«l 2, "A li»N Job Jfor p. 89 (Educfttional D«v.9lft?aMttt«l 

X«borA(prl«4 -• ricGrav.Hlll) 
<y g^lgpttOP * groa tha Blaejl^. Coliege S««idlo£ Serlaa, tha Olive Booh. Uvoi 3.6, 

."MaCTativa tfe« Ufvji o« !rra<i«afflc& Cowalaae," p. 110 (JiKiaetown PubllatMce) 
i^iiLit.- I ., ,11 IN >■ I — — - — - — • • ■■ 



f Vanlly Hajor: MaJov caph&als or ttuKie of 

(a«iv:QrlaL 1« on faoiily interaction 

SsfNiplaa: 

<l) jt^litng. itocottnter - jleaUty in rtaadlnft and l^nguafi,-* Series, Uvol: 6- 
Uttir. 1, "two floiaoii. <Ceaibrid(g« Baok Co.) 

f» "i ' > Ap ^ City M«ia t«i»> U-okod for a FtiJcsi^ »• «A„ 

a?xtotlco-ttttU» Inc) 

iSlSB.* ^^•^ »A. LovaS. 2i "'.7roja the Ha»<f>«i>.9r"a p. 57 Caducai ional &«yaS<«aoatfil 



I iRdlvlduaL eaphasi« or £ocua o£ leatariai 

* i.m ^i-si individual, doing, soaAChieji; alaoa 

'S2saM[^la«t...' 

<i>Cwi^Uod Etadlng _8ttr.;'g_ ^-iuid^. h^^^ning, lo^ £<r.-lei3, Sat Ra, "A Modam 

ft« ^* vBducationtfTl;(ivtiioptB<ii,.vt:.^i foaboronox-l-ii - IfcCraw-RlU) 
Cai Ba A Battar R<aader. a» I^vt:!: 4 oii W.nci / l&istvd» 2» 

- • {rraafetfeiv^Ali. Inc. 

O)galaot^6b> froa tha Blacky CoA.logs i;cA.:'i5ia SUlllo, :iis.i Ollva Sock, 

■ I*val,3-«, ••Cooing of Am^a Hisiicalppi" jtS, (J.ii'^^v.'stotfa Eubllaltara> 



A Aaaooiiktaa Si-i'jos-; i'ocuo o£ ou&itorlAl ou 

Int^XiCictilon of or Ivalng with frlfiaia 



' . ; ' ':$tHBivSii^« *Bal 1 '» Xnc . > - 

••42l Ai^lj |jj() ^^^ th« Corii(Si.-(ien(:<.-i rv»4v>Tra.-.-f*i:vi)]. y.-H.^ 3*<:i;ion 9, ''BUw So X 

HSSJm^mSmdT'' p. 9).. (Field JMur-ictcr.al rt/Vl ..:,itio753> 
Cay;p4«My%o^ th» bottom. CoUegc H?..ioi«i8 SkllU, Oiiva Book, 
•• ViftvePSJo* P. 123, (Jnoiectto:vn PuW.lshftrd' 
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fPPALmES of IWmgMCE 

M (tognltutto infdirmca pro** Ors/mlz^tiwi of o«t»ri&l id 

cttn l0 «:£on of '^CAte-- divided into CAtegori^, if;4MM» 

ftoriCAl thl«lafift** and utl-> elaaslftedj 1a outline fotv^^ <k>r 

ItHM mMnui cat^ftbriCAlly streoffing orgonlzatlorml «klLtti« 

cl«sa)ifi(id»>«iMl 
Mcr^tad M trm by tbe 
indlviduAl M th« baais for 
acc4pt«fiea or nj action of 
advanead tOT^^*!^^ 

Sx^Hiplaa: 

<l) Ba ajitettar »aadNi^» A. Level: 4 ''Iftiat Do Ren Sftgland Fiaberaan Catebr* 

p« iOt CBreoc ice-Ball, lnc#) 
C« Be A Better Kaad -^r^ A* Level: 4 ('About filrdd*** p« (Freatlce-Balt # Ioe> 



D Diffarahee deela vlth £i^phaBi0 on constasttf, 

lypotheeae.of difference such explnlnlns or deecriblng by 

ea ooa*to«ona contreeta or atrt^fialog dliJferencea 
coaparlaona of aelected 
eberettteriefcica or i&^a&ureffients 

Ixaaplea: 

(l) pQi^yft^]f.ed| J^ad^ng Study CMtde .. Learnlog 100 Serlea » Set, gA» Laval l5 

*9alii -'Friend or Fee'', p. 40 (Educational Oevelopk»ental .Laboratoriaa Ol86ra»'»Bltl> 

12) Alphabet Soup > Thg Cornerstone Readere, loval 2-3, Alike But Olffac«A9C>* 
p«28« (Field £ducenlonal Publicatlona) 



II Relationahip proceaa 
conaldara a ralationahlp 
batveen two or enore character « 
latica or oMiaauveaenta 



£A^b£iaia on hov an idee or 
aubject relatea to a variety of 
other idoaa or aubjecta* 
in lota of InfortMtlon 



BaKaoplea: 

tl>) Tactlca In Ileadlpg/A > Level: 7 "Wide p. 107, (Scott, Foreewan h Co.) 

^^^ ^a^tf ca jiiri fteadlna/A ^ Level: 7 ••Rocognlxing Tiioe Ord«r*\ p. 116 
. (Scott;, Foreaman & Co.) 

^^^Tactica In Raading/A^ Level 7th grade, **Relation9 hipe**« p« 113 

(Scott, Foreaoan & Co.) ^ ^ , ^ ^ t . e 

<4) C>t ^.iry ^ad ReadloR Study Guide , Learning 100 S^^rioffB Sat BA^ Larval x 5 , 
"^J^vioera Victory", p« 29 (Educational n^^velopaental LaJxjratorlec, • Moerw-Hlll^ 
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AgqprAiMl typ« of l^^f eridnca 
OOpsifHMTSi vlth equal weighty 
'Iqflll^tto^ aU ebe pre- 
vi0u» thrift (flmaoitude^ d 

to <»rrlvtn|[ afc a probable 



fj£^lng Mjl?, ft 1ft 



C^>^i^troll«d &Mdlns Guid«, Learning 100 Sartea^ itAy Uv:&2 : 5 

KeiMtgtop StovY** p«4e (SducatiooAl DoveloMttsti^aL ^>^7^.tovie«} Ci^&fi^-^Sitl) 



^ Seductive L<^lc 



Msthft Science otr poj2<.ibIy 
focaoulea 



H} Vtm9 Pryctf^e^ Readers p Book Co Iav»1: 4, «»Trcufclc Mfikeso txL^lsmtic^^ p^Wg 
>9ractiooe Are Really Ea«t"t po 116 md "Acithi^sjc Said Off"^ I3«c 
Cftebeter Dlvleloo» HcCr«iw*Hlll) 



3G9 



A junior hii'^h school tciachor is ai^gricved in that 
}\o boll.- vi^^*-; i.hai. pari icipabion in an intravi::>itatlon prog- 
ram cn ocear-^ion duri.nf^ hir: unarjsif^nod period violates 
Art, ic].o IV A ?bj whj.cdi 'rcLitcs to the oDtabli-shrnont. of 
vinas.': : fined nori ods . 

Rolovant. Con.si'lerations-Findin^';^; : 

Thr; principal har^ authority to dii'oct i.ho UL-e 
\\nu3i'iA^nr:(l porJods to aclivitiei.s related to prep- 
:i rat ion i!ov instruchion ::o lon^ ar> j;;uch asrAgnmonti: 
d ) n d. ccristlLuto an unroa'-*. enable intrusion upon tirao 
available; Ic Lho loach or to u::;a ar hi:; pr.'jrosN.ional 
r d.; 'ii.ctat.-, vicidaticn dorri.r^nc'i tc> impmv^^ 

i-'aor.inrr; abiiL^., ic allied to propavat i.on for in- 
j*^/nr:t Loa, authority is seen here* for lho action of 
/xlie principal in Uie nrer.ont ca^e. And ninco the 
^^rlovant v;n:: diiv^cbod to "visit" aUvotiier cla53 during 
one unas:3ignod poriod onlyj thoro is no question as to 
tirv roaijonablonr^ij;:; of the f-rinci pal ' s action. 
Griovanre DH^tri'D/v - ^^^^^ 

\ 



2h 196h-!; 



KcforonoG : D^■:-l^.^-6).I-7ii 



3 7 0 



AiM'r.NDi x"T " ((:(\\'T'n) 
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bojwv; n:.!.r';::'i ohild. Tho in:'^:rn-ition reqU'jrjf.oci will hoJp no 
to .idi^nlify how you Ccfn']. about, our s:chool cuni Uio type of 
5;5choDl you W()uld Ilk-;.' Tor ycmr child. 



Child Nan 



Grad'- 



Yr;ur Relation io Child 



i^l.;'a:::o an:;;;cr tl:c au-::GiTon3 bolov; about your child iuid 
mr -.jhocl. * ■ 



1. Hrjv; inn;;: ha:3 ycu child boon in Dinhrict 1? f:ch'::ol;:^? 

^- ; y^- J 3 yrs , ).i yrs 

T' . Uo\: rany P. A. moetingG have you attended thir. y-^ar? 
l- 3 U S 6. 



3. Ilov7 ofton have you virntod L:chool this year? 

1-3 ti.iTKjG li-7 t irnoj 9-12 biine:: 13 or rnorc 

)i. I'ihy have you virjitoci scliool thio yoar? 
l-Roquo::t.od rriort Volunarily Tno:;t 



3. RoquoL^tod .V VDluntar;^ 



Mark an "X" in thn appr-:)priaLc );ox bi?lov;: 

5. 'Hif) px\lnripal and ^talf arc friendly and helpful?" 

6. ThiCi Gchonl 1::; run well, 

7. r inrjpoct ivtudonl. work on die. pi ay in our school. 

6- The ch.ildren in our school bnhave normally for 
thoii* ar;^e group- 



Dis- No 

/u^reo agree opinion 
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9- The atmo:::phcre in our clasiie:: good. 

'10. Tn (ny npjnu^n t>ho i;upr;rva .':ory .'-trifr "in 
GUI' cchooX afford:: r;ui;r)ort. and (Jirc'Ciion 

• Fnr lYicrjc n^MCi itcmv, mark an^'X" in ono of the boxeo noxt bo each 
lo Ghov: if your child has improved during this school year. 
Alno indicate your f:abi::-raction or dissalisfaction with the 
pvogrcsi) realised. 







No 


An* roe 


ap;ree 


opinion 









itisfded Yos No 



11- Reading 

12 - Ha th ernatics 
1 3 -V DC abu 1 .ir V 



Ic-Helati.n^ t cl^.ssmaten 

17- Adju5t i nt^ at hone 

18- Ke5p.:^ctinf^ the rights of others 
] 9-3hov;in.^ an interest in school 
?0-Di5cusGing jichool at home 
21-Shov/ia2 cun interest in reading 
2?-V/antLnc to come to school 
23-Plannin,q; vrhat he/she. v/ou].d like to be 
2h-Ho;; do v^'.u com;.>ai'e I.S. l^-^'B vrlth otner 



;c}icol3 y 



1 -Bo Iter 



2 -About the same 



cur child. ha3 attended. 

Jj -'//or c 0 ' 

)i-Don * t Ki\ow 



Dissatisfied 



3 72 



s< 



APF'i;.\'nT X "T " f Cri.VT • I>) 



3 31 



Doo'S thi.'j i^chool ofj.'or onnuf:li of Ijio folloHint.; 'j.nrv\.cc 

Yes ' Mo 

GuidrmO':: 



28. Aro you nrr^ou raffed to take part 
in aeh03l activities? 

29. lbs* any rnerriber of tho school 
Starr vioiteci your hc:ne tlulr. year? 

30. Do you plan to becomo more involved 
in richool activitioin next year? 



Don't Knov 



373 
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Cla:::; 



v;:ri.ch rnoot.s the neofl:3 of IL^s riUidonla. To do 1.1)]^^ v:o noGO 
to know your vnsho?. To liolp ug^ please anawev all of the 
qu Oi : t X o n h o I o v; . 

1. Hov/ Ion;; have you boon in Mov; Yox-k CiLy r.chools? 



1 vr 



V rr; 



3 yr3 



J4 yr5 



? yrs or /nor 



H:'W yru about 5chocS.'''t>iii; year? 

d. no oninion 



c . I'iol t he namo 



a, like it less 



3. Do you recoi.-^o extra help in fjchool? 

a. usually b. comotimes c, seldom 



d, never 



Mark "X'- for your :innviQVs in the boxes bolou. 
.A.re you Viy^vAvu]g onou^-jh help in: 



5-^veadinf^ 
6~3peakinc^ 

7- l/ri t.in.''^ 

8- MatliorTiatic3 

? oc j. al tu di en 



1 o^: 



No 



Don't know 



3 74 



\P''r.::f.T:v "t 



11 -Do ycu ror:6-;ivc; hoii^ov/ork dail;/? 

T2-.;il?^ your o'Ch'.-VL v;,-^rk hoLp ycu later? 

1 ;uDo you know uhriw y.>u \:ani to do v/heri voii 
grow ui»? 

Ih-'^/in your parent:? wLshoij influence v/)mt 
ynu uiVi do aftnr f^raduati.on? 

iH-V/ill ynu bo prepared to do Iha job of your 
choico v:h''n you grow up? 

16- Do you -fool our school is better than other 
I-S, r:choolr>? 

17- Do your paroni:,;i tlruii: our ^ch,ool ii:' better 
than other 1.3. school;;? 

18- Du your friends "in ol^h^-^r lochools think 

12 a f^ood i:;chool? 

19- i^o your ttjachor'fj explain Lo your satif.; faction^ 
abour. clai;5 work 'you don't uiidcr:'5tand? 



Yes ^ Ho Don»t PCnov/ 



vcu li-^ 



nov hotter tY 



lan you need to? 



Vfhat kind of p./rr5on are you? Put an ''X" in the bo:c v;hich dof^cribo; 
you. 



21- T r95p^M•:v t'ro rl.^htc: of otl:erL^. 

22- T proL^jct. the property of other:: 

iun ni\ indepondent porr>on, 
2a-I do :ny clar^:-: and -jchool vjork. 
2[i-I 5;ludy my lossons 
2o-." try to holp othor poonlo 



Often 



Seldorri Not at o 



37 a 



3.S.i 



Oi'i on :J''ldvom Not. at all 



27-T li.ko to holp oth'jv ptofjlo 

?f]-T. '\]k<: to prirtj r: i rvii-''; in r:c:huol 
ar: 1 1 v .i 1- 1 . , 

30- 1 do ny a::.r;ir^n':d vjork in and out::! do 
or :;c}40ol Treoly . 

31- T an:r.-/nr quoGti on:: in clann, 

3'''-l a:'!': r.'.r he). ^'hnn T nocd it in cla^ 



iriout l!no tn:!.n;.^s li^i'tod bolov/? 



33-i"r"iO -/ay yen aro taui:];ht in school 
3h-'nio tjra'io.': you receive in r:;ohool 
3;^-Hov; you f^ot al'^ng vrith your clafirnnatoi, 

36- Hov; your tr;achcr3 troat you 

37- The v:ay people think you arc 

38- Hovr vKjll you read 

l.u-ji'o'.r .-rhor tuii"^nt.i: treni you 

) j - ;'hv^ p:- Y;r- ■ ■ y,:u art? making.. In school 

)ic'-Coul.d you h>avo loarned as much you 
v;anl"on this year? 

).}3-Hr;v; r.uo'a you le.'irnod -.Ins year. 



Dis- DonM. 
r: a t i r; f led s a t i 5 V if d care 
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Auxi.li:ir7 '^tafT Quo:jt.lonn-.iir^:) 



v/in. u{\ Ir, (]'?i.cr::iri':! liow "i 1 yon th'ixir' v.-e ar---; rlci.n.^;^' 

in oui- ^■ol;o:>l ^nd tho are^iS in v/hio)' v;o L^iioulrj oonsidor 

FMo/i:^£} uno an ?X? t.o indic.Titf:: ycui* anruici- lo each 
quoction br-low . 

1. . ?Inw far did you go in f^cJiool? 

iClonentaty,' College Cour^ec: 

£ch:-cl _ College Graduate 

H:i:^h School Graduate ^ 

2. Hov/ lon[- hnvo you been v:orkin;7 in District 12? 

1 yaar 2 yoaru 3 yoars j; yoarn 

ycarr. 6 yoarr; or more 

V/hat do you comsidor to be fioMe of the good roalui'Oii; of our 
achool? 

3-3uildirv: 

) 1 ki p r TV i 3^ ) ry o t a I' P 

f^-Teachi.nc -'v^^n_____ 

6- wurr 1 culnm 

7- Parent al in-/olvon:nn ^ 
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("CO NT ' IVl 



3 (■ 



B-otaTf rolalLons 



Lo indi ::at:r? ra f.i:; fac to.on v'lth the task and ?:•:" lo 
indie a to di-r^abi:: fact ion v;ith the task. 

11- Ha'll patrol 

12- A-V.I. 

13 - Lunch duLy_ ^ 

III A L t. on''i.:3 nc o 

1 [^-CIoT'ical 

]. 6 -S o o r '^.^ I' 1 >in 

17- AcGompany cla5:-;cs on trip?: ^ 

18- -3tudont rruj.dance_; 

19- -Individual and group assistance to students 

'.?O^Projox:t activities 

? 1 --LanPiuan inL erp rt i b er ^ 

.\:-Dilin'nial. ar.rri::' anoo to i:tudonts 

23-Ho:ao visits 

?)i-Idonti fy f:;peci.:Ll social, and acadc^imi.c; need:; of students 

i'; I- - Pa V n t i. n t. e t • v 1 c : ^ 

?6-Parenr. or->an L^.or 
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a!mm:::i)Ix f(:r)::T'!)) 337 

'i'li'-Acco:':;- T'liy pr.r'';ntj on a^^enny vlzili: 

;;'V-Uni ''>:i li.'i(b:r:;ULi) 

30-{:nn r.r:!,ion /iriM cl L; ; L tvi.bu L Lon cT i;u[)f >'l.ior*. 

3 1 - V al IK L L J. c ' r I of 3 i .u d a t s ' r jI' ^ ' • ^ 

Rni.o our uLud^fnt. az a .r:i'oup cn the ILoms nolod belov; 

ly ;j]a-ir!,'; ;ui in l.h:i apprcprialo box to the ri^ht oi' each 

i'J Q 3 II. I. U 

y?-?oox-^ rol :ition.7.hl;.<f; 
33-'-ji'Ucirnit/t.oachei* rolalion;^hips 
3l!~^->t.udon t -it.ti tudo.'j touriTxl school v;ork 
"v--:>tud-nl invol7'::r.-^nt in ioarniaj 

36- -^tudi.^n{- ro^ipon^'- lo 'idull direr: i.ionu 

37- Pr.:vii:-ion:5 for aclive ::tuvdr-;nt-learning 

33-St.udonl iriyolA'-orTicn v> in f^rineratang 
L'.clsool^-v/ld- activitios 

39-Student, cr.uncil a^'^ tiviti n::; 

JtO-o Indent at/tiludes tov/ard cjelf 

hl-School dlDciplinoi 

ii/?-.3Ludont r-:.*3r:oc[, foi'* public propfirty 
h3--'t.udpno inilialive 
hJi-J|.udent s^-?l f-pridn 
Jt^-3tudonl. :.;chool spirit 

Hole: :v^:ixcr:llont o=Satif^f ac tor;/ . _ 

0 ^ Good U ■•IJn:-:atii3rac tory N . I . ^h^e^^ Iinprovernont 

3 7 9 



A(MM;::nrx "t " rco::T'n) 3 3 a 



Teacher ' r; Quec Lionnaire 

Your rinz^rorc Lo L hn: qur>;iUonr^ in l.h i.;:; qU'-:rJ.ion- 
nai wi ll h-vlp rno to doLonriino hov/ v;ol.l ;you MiinI: 
v:..; ai-'j cioing in our school and the area^^ in v.'hich 
v/e 5;hould ccnsidor cliancre. Tlear^e answer all ihe 
quontiom:. 

1- V/liaL is .your highest degree? 

o Other J 
^^'K Poctorate Specity 



2. Hov; many years have you been teaching? 
l_2_3_li_5_6_7_8__9_10+ 

3. Ih^w many y par- have you boon teaching in Diiitrict 12? 
l_^„3_lO_6_7__8_9_10+_ 

lu Have. you taken any (in-servico)courr.eH hhi^i year? 

Yo3 No 

5' Hov; helpful has our staff development jn^ogram been to you? 
^^^y Fairly Not at all Not sure 

6. Have you giv.^n any demonstration lessons or helped 
any of your colleaguoG to improve thic- year? 

Yes No 



Have our staff^ area^ and block conferences been 
helpful to you thij; year? 

Yes No 



8. Is our curriculuja suited to the needs, interests, aiyl 
abilities of our students? 

No To a limited degree_^ 
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9. Doos Iho core curriculum scrvn aiz a valuable 
vehicle for tranrjlatinff the continuity of thinfjs 
foi our .^'tudontn? 



J'lxc':"] ■] an L. 



Bo] (jv; A*/ora5'' 



Don ' t know 



10, In your viov;^ what in Lho .general quality c)f instruction 
in our schools? 

No 



KaC client 



Average 



Opxn-Lon 



Above Average 



Belov; A.voraj^e 



Indicate belov. the type of problems you have had thi: 
ochool voar. 



Hone 



,11-Students ' behavior 
12*Studont3 ' no'.ivation 
13-otudents' ability 
Ih-Class sise 

15- ^^ecuring materials & supplies 

16- Securing A.V.I, equipment 

17- 3ccuring auxiliar;]/ assistance 
18 -bocurin:';^ clinical assistance 

] 9-!-3ecuring supcrvicory a5?rjistance 
2G-Holations vdth staff members 
?l-Kelationr5 v;ith parents 
22-Relationns with community 



Slicrht 



Seriouc 
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APP{:v:r)ix '^T ('co::?'!)! 



Hov; ofi^r^n and hov/ off octiv^^-l;/ hrxve you usod Uie 



?)i-Tnani teachinr- 
P:'-'.-nal l.-r^r::up instruction 
26-Indl'/i dual iz'^d in^lnaction 
Planco an "X" in ilie appropriate box bnlov;. 



Kff'.:'C ti\^e Innffectivp ^ 
Cft'':n ooLdorr! Of tor. :3e"Ld'):"i 



y.U.sefu*^ 



2 7 - -Toacber n pec ial ist 

28- Guidancc Counselor^: 

29- ^ocial V/orkers 
3 - y c hi ol. o i z i ;?> 

3?-.A//.I. Perconnol 
33-Area spocialists 
3 ) t - Bl oc k r.up or vi or 
35-How ri.::[)onciv(j are the ra rents- you contact? 
Very r-^op.:;nnive Fairly reripon^ive 



S] i;^lvtly IJso. H 




Not 
responsive 



36- Tn your view, have wo oncouranod parent interest in the 
intelloctual and emotional f^rowth of their childreii? 

'No Not 3urt-:;_ 

37- Do you n.lan to t^.^acli in this school ne>:^. year? 
Yes No ■ Don » t IcnovJ 
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\prnNnfx '"r " (co::tm)) 



3'i-/iould you ri-couunond a fi'iend to v;ork in our school?. 

I'^xcell.ent Good F ai.r ^ Poor 

liO-ToacherG '^^ obh^^r staff 
I'lombor.':; 

Jil-Teachors studonts 

h?-roacher5i and rva rents..'... 

h 3-'i^^achrir s and coxinoelors 

li);-Teachors and conLsultants 




V/hat. is your opinion of the .follovjing change trends 
in our .school? 



hl^-Studentr. ■ rate of progress in EnF,'lic.:h Sxcnl 
.and L, A. 

liO-Si.udent^ ' rate of prof?;rnGS in Hath 
li7-Clenr-ral 5^tudent academic develop- 

li8~Studonts ' attitudof:; tov;ard school 
li9-StudonLs ' social development 
^O^vStudentfj ' srilf-irnar<e 
^■1-Paronts' interest in (?ducation 



tudent5; ' social development 



f>3-^jtudonts ' aspirati ons 
!^jh-Parental school ^nvolvemcht 
^.^■•-School ccmrnunity relations 



Good! Fair 



Poor 
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AlMMiNDIX "tl" 

The f o J 1 0 w i n p. j")ro f. r am is tlcsif^ned to provide 
an i n t roiluc t i on to the languni; c of coi'. nitron stylo 
To i ns Li rc innx i mum e f f cct i vones s from a workshop o f 
this type, you must know the proper uses for the 
e 1 e ni e n t s ' o n the c o n i t i v e style map. 

Your resource consultants ask that you work 
throu.t;h these propram frames hefore the pending 
session of the workshop this evenini^. Pie.", se 
write all answers on the pro ram. A cardboard 
strip lias been provitled in each pro^^ram. As you 
procuress f rom^ ^ame to frame, the correct answer 
can be f^TTnlV" i n the rijTht marj^in of the followinr, 
frame. Simply slide the cardboard trip down to 
cx])ose each correct response. 
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2. 



APPENDIX "U" 
(CONT 'D) 
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APPHNDIX "U" 
(CONT'D) 



4. KUOMC 



imn fax oMh of tte aSaonfts iA ebs 3 scits «!» ^sasiran 
pcaviftM a aadaa af aaoamm stylo impQ* Safdi vfill 
lactvai/HM aosee a£ tlM daawsta vsxtH jrou tueva a ycopa 
for aaA alseamk lai aaeb we. ^ «rm «&cb Voaal. ft 
Jou'a Mir* 



sm 



of 

Xafaciaae 




J 



'I. 



tfem «0O '»IaBBtts» m aofd 2a ftSw aatt af 



tfjfMbola. Z la tbft aJUattBK 1st tte eae ffioitssral 

I. la (Um cat 9f ta&dal^rawj «f Zafersaaa-^ 
la t. 



9. tte aae af sf9ftel« cwmalwa fi»o sti^i «»£ Bte^s 
«4il«h aca akaiH on Ase'a mv Mm 8tio oioisviaaiirjs kann m 
nNoinMd.«aX afB&dLa« JSwaxati'MLS, aystoa. ttloaaasoe bagla 
ailAi IIm Sattav m atood £er 

' T- _ . . . • ."' 0fdin»X 9l«Ba«t«« 



10. 



Ika «lkM«aelc«l eacna tlwe tiia^ aa« vfs^bsiXa 
M>t^A Hitiad lot mtmtMf Vbe «ttr «tm6itcs ((to 

CWL and TAD asa la t.b© flreft „.^^.^„ <® cogBltlwi 



U. Xa ttm 9t off eyEfiw3Ls a «})r<(S is tyfm n»ooirai«le«l 
ayoAol. te a ecfpaitiifo atjrXe «t»|p Uafl^asitle (!») I« eo 
■Bir«ra«BS Clw elMmaclaal «a«4 ola«nt'.\u ilis eJlsEsaaBft vhieh 
tfaa t alaa tte latoBO T ca&^ ,X la » 
■ t (tiMomleal): & C > oUmaJSo 
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3. Sat 



8k «laaaa«: 



9. 7haoz»sieal 



10. «ec 
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APPENDIX "U." (CONT'D) 
12. Word* w lSfcai»iTOK£eiJ. t^:) lA?!ii^isUi'y.-Z& ^L) . ejiwfeolo a«y ba 
altlMtr vztttm (SUnal vgtSMls) 9v opobea (kaaiioty «yaboX«) , 

nyabol. •InottC m stow « (T)th6osaUc«l CA) 
(I) .it iagnlgtlo •yK&o&. 
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ftlnsasftt is 
«^laQ£et is 



12. an^seey 



•eyl« w/p tbs 111 iiiimtf Z rolfero to AidiHritfuslity. The ptt]»<a*a 



15. Ths »4iniw m S o&sanBe sa ftto n9 sa^ i^cvftsff 

t« mnk 0* €t^9if 9imfk9 mIkSafi ^fettiaai vm^maiSbUi tor bis 



vlstisl 
llasnisfties 

tSucotcttSieal 

MditOffJ 

ii^pdatie 



14. 



li. VIrito tiM yvoysv MOA <»S cam 
ooeBltlm aeyla my la I3»fi Mft oS 



fisro ttLntai^ fiSsraa on <loo'a. 



lAdivltel floy 4mSim h&Sb nalto Ao «eo mbSm 
m& doelslests al«M. Shia cltfanft ®n Mm ossBitlOT sty &o 
■Of is sb««n ^ tl&o teUoff , ^^jtish s»<«i« to «9ms wwp8. 



13. IffidiislflMlity 



1$. ClM»mftlM& 



( 18. To owftveiCafti tiuRp «« seeiit & si^^tlva ssylci aca? i& ' ie 
"^tayoKCMt: Ko «adaka«fc«iBfl selfl^^tosaMf eem^ tin vnifimBi 

of tlw dMzae£«Ti«e&d)[9 oS «Sm olcnsaft ft ia ttOxA 
OS Jtoo*f asp. Is tSsa s«9t 9? sesM&aliftares •£ &iS«ff<BBW» 



17. X 



APPENDIX "U" (CONT 
« RKttflit dMl of iftferaatioe t» tluissts 



3»* fte M «i TVl i& tiM Mc of 

% te fte me o« oo&tml dotimtfattneo 



Cte «m: oC iM&itim of SaflmMaeo m 
Citt « »ofl«o CO «te , 

to «hinieco«is«l kFeb dsw^ 
• MMt ML of laimnaUm fee 



JMI*« OOfKltlVA 



of 



22. J«o*o IM ywMMoA o» teevofaccisa to % olmei 
« • CQViAkivB flCyftt flnpt 2 fta cSn mfe of oysMo, £s£ 

MaUttm of teiraaaeo. Mhte o«sfi»ta 9«« ooo vsita tfio 
I fox oMb of ctMoo iAiMBses befoco 700 name 00 
ir «r/. 




MaUcloe 
of 



1 




8eyl« Kit 



afML olMUBCo £a tko Oftfe oS eyaSKola. Ito Slot csn 
(T) gjirfmlm, TO mia TO.i ffiod QGSf am 

<0 QHaUeotiim or*olA Kkieb psacMiae iA$a^a>«Aoo off 
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D) 



IS. E 
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19. telotlomBU^ 



20. 



21. colotioofhlp 



22. 



lingrtortot 
thoocotUal 

llngiilotlei 
C^^doiliryi- 



to 21. 



APPDNDIX "U" (CONT'D) 



ClfttMr tMD QO afeoiM JeMphlAa dctltda^t Mmiag 



e«tM MU «M b« a 8M4 PtttMO CO Mic if 

-* to kB0iri4M« •MSttAlaioi 8C« ymy'eood. Jm 

' fch« Q nfeM> to QwaUUit&ve and ebo 8 mfors 



l^tf W jJC MM e«Uod 4Suaaic«eive CwAa al«wn)Cfi. On 
te iacvoAuMd. mo oLMome, sgs?,- &a callw! 
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24. «®K 



2.9. Q5 



2S. 8s*o«y 



M» t^^j0M|te8*o to a paxtieuUr eoio ov 

^* yow tew 0 vattimAaac oot of valooe that 
tM folUv ttea tiMi oXtaam: for «c&1b wOA 



o flM9 io ooiiod 
oai eB£Bcs-c« Jmt of coota. 



IP. lb tlM MC of nyrOmU 



1«**«>«» <KSn?. ?Sso 



Cte olsnm-f&at-vQf^ to 
to a sot of la cSMoa tbe 

of ekis oI<anM&% ia 



27. QoaUtativo 

Q»da 



28. QCST 



29. Qaalicacivtt 
Saoosy 



S*. ^ ^ Mg eloaeat ^ ctM sot of 

niialltiao^^aofasaaoa. XSn D safscs to tito fitoi«jte psommb 
OK ootio^ niffatOMM. Xa loobiag at tftes «»(yi£tioa otyXa 
»p yott aa^ jriSJco«ji:7^^^k^ antieaA tim J^oaaaea batwan ttw 

of tiftki9la vbieh aoG:^e«£n aeca ebaa oaa 
lattat. nda ysaaaMt of aotfaR tha B :■• / > ia 



of 



ia cbonn 8»3p tlM l^te^ 
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30. Qiffilitatim 



31. 



APPBNDIX "U" (CONT'D) 



33. ,1\nM^iMk*i» nasi BhMs 4 «lw3snt« in t:iw» Mtt of •ynbola. 
Hldve th« eonrfice nana for Mcfa of rlteM elootmce. 

, QS 

' " ^ - ,| - |, - ,|,|, ,, , , I ,11 , , 

W, - QCET . 



VMt« eha oe&uxit nawi of tJw S> ojLacESctt on «b9 «Metaiel«« 
9tfl» wkp. 



mtmaiatat9 tU«w«:T«t«8 to am pv^tuitlf v^Aiskn 




I 



X 



B 



^ wmM of t«tteh (T) bos iNMas «dil«d. 8toea it ia ma 
^ i-^ ******* •*» fi Q taKaiwr eh«Bi a <IC 

of vyaftol* by «h« Uttam . 
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32. 



33. TtMOcadsal 



cback corr e ct tUBM 
for «l«ft«ie0 



APPENDIX "U" 



(CONT'D) 
I 
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■i iiUftlfl^ otyJlA nr, irtiMr tm^9 ma ef two of U« moms. 
IB AMftUoi .feo «»la8 ^ itme^ «f tMCa (08) Sob sms bis 

fWaity «• AftaiM wuikUs «hK«w^ itM mbm of tfivsii, stwwK 



SI. «hae lAldb to boMftUna to «s» todlvftAsol to often saM 
«R ivnMtotiM 9f cte teMKi^. ibto to vhem to iMe 



40. toe's «9i^n9Mtoctoft tsr tasest? fiios,* i3isS.«^ eajoyasai: 
•f bMvelfta |MtfMto0»« «Bflie» ««mMr7» ov «wm boaotlfcl. 
ysoyto. If ton colto yon sboat Imvo tid seo?^ to mSty ttw 
Mttoo lAm IM MMi 4«totoi beoB «HMt vnm^&tt 1m> vsn&d b« 
tslktog aft aut sin smnrt/tncs hs v&« dbs^vtes attmtoft 



H. Vw wlnwror. UK to ths sot of eyn&ojUi «ei San'o 
to «»ltoa, , ^ . ■ Tb« etosMnt mt«ta 

to ton's ability to tostois tSSSS^^SSS^k toueife. 



42. toai*s «9f«tt«toctoa toff bocsty to 
ths stewM vbtoli to es2M 



:4S. lh« sttt of Odtwral lkift«xa£Ms>^ m Ssa's stovs 
tiMt to ctfiUttoA to fiEsktog S9«<ffiMn»afeisi issd dsetotoos 

^ stons CD San to slso s<Me»2&as8) toHoanfiafl tiy Uije 
AMoetotM C ) • 



44, IMs totoMBtton «t«ik kto pmv ^remsk mr etteca osaa as 
TA.\3«oe to t ss to tosoKtaat ta toa to bto >nDO«ea of ^!iRfl7to<{ 
nt^staft. fff 8a toM ystt iibs«rfe eS» b«mftito^ onvtoa bs 
Mw bttt said ebot tw ema^*t esoUj^ aajoy At beeaosa tbosj» 
Ittiiiiao olutra^ it ym vooliiifeaBV. tbat bto 

^ofirtoeiatiaa tor bacaii^ «8»»e 



37. Ct»S. 



38. Qoolitativa 

IfictUa 



39. QCSi 



QoeUtatlOB 
Cods totiMSto 



TaetU* 



42. QdsUtativs 
Eatbatto 



43. 4 



;4S. fba foUovtoft batewtots ft«s ««a9l^ vtf of tto 

(im ftMf s BMBs of 4bBdi atowat 

: X. Sa)B~.:(iA)oya. Itotaalnjs te w pt9>sA t^^adeas 



0".- . 

ERlcr 



2. 

s. 



boytos «sa4 to b«iU a %«ttficshal2, San oamfaUy 
toato tho t«cst«so of oetfe ftoast 



to «m tbtofetos «to»«t boijri^ «ar ikm askod 
.s««ainil of bto f«d.4Wtfo to toeae lat a&it glv^i xh^iir 
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I-L- APPnNDIX (CONT'D) 

din^ ifd ito at th« dimi«r 



is?'; 



he 



icbo iMe twak*o ohow 



Msn to tell CM hew in vaa dlfferacr 
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Yfrtta tilt wnmct nam oadfi of thes^^ ala\«at0 



fe- 



rn . 

QCRT 



M iM^o Mp» It ^j^^ i:laio «o 80fRi oa to 



to Mil ^^1^^ mw w^i m&ltlAg oltewto I'livm 
>j»W(0!L:B» 

lllldtaM ^^^ you «^ bods msA 

Ipiiw thM tafom Ai* 



mm 



M»d«Utlr/« 
of 





I'M IfeylA Mr 



tea " ' 



..Ihooratlttal 
Aaditoxy iiiHpia tJLe 
2.QcMlit«tivgi 
TactUo 

4. OuliUttttT* 

, SttVOKJf,:' 



46. telirtlMiflliifg 

ThMirotlMl flMAl 

Ll'Agaictict 
QoftUtaCiw Oodo 

Ethic 



li;-;i»':f(MI MB MM feM MM tluemiCSl «il(UMtttt« -hnVk bMtt 

§ld«4.1t0 this ttBp. tlMgr iBOlotfiK both <T) thdor^tleal <V> 

(D tiWACoCiAAlt <A) Mditovy. BoiMTur rathm thoB 

• n»^<0«iMM;ltatl<M ragoiB 6a;ttiii ifeor» . Thus, TVQ 
' ~ vritt 




.Vl0(«lL 
AcMUtorjr 



tt«R mnboco. TAQ 
•^>ok«a nwAonii 
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APPrNDIX "U" (CONT'D) 
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2: I!« ttd T?Q ol«s»lyi And 

W •J«««t» la that th« «lam&ta 9D<llas la 

SnS^yr r**'^ ^ llagtti0Cic. TIi« two ii«r 



St. 

Ml 

-'•Ml 



SSTw. . JS!" • **^*»»« Ill* elmt H lo 

nmojMfjmttite <n«>^v«{imn to « ttu "ra^t i^v^eaas «h£eh mm 

!I-!??J-Zl*^ ' **** » »t«n^ for Ch* oogpiltlve 



J$ :»» s>9t «S nmlalitlM of 



50. ItMOTatleal 

Auditory 

QuaatltAtiw 



91. 



<HUMbit«|Bl(«it 
IhabiirweiMi'; 



52. ladivUwUty 

iiMOCiCtM 



S3. Hi^kltttte 



5A. M 



Writ** tho eonMQt M»a. ^ tiimtUcj-^ ssy«»<*a«. 



m 
m 

m 
m 



35. 



Diff«MMM 
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$7« 
U 



1h« •lOMSAt 



APPHNUrX 
iia £h« wa-t <iC 'JfixlttlitlwD 



"IJ" (CONT'D| 



M. flMMnniiiV Ml? c«at«lM aMCttftr titeaesfc f 
mibmtm. J?^' 
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Uagnlsele-tfpolua «osd; 
nMoctttlcial VUcal . 
Oiuntieatl««- writwa 

TiMMMfcleal Aoditory 



a tBttS of 



37. BKfpiftnte 



<M ^ tiiiMMTtin kM ciM L M tMr Kfiv «« «y B«y tlMC ate . 




S ter Job, *«pc«las fma&mcuM 
• nthar' ffirr*r*'- 1 , • III ■ , , , ,, i i —- i r 



61., Hlwa t»^S^^ 
SiSI. UfcrlLf t«» H«a r «d look •» 



99. 



60. 
1. 

*^ 
3. 

4. 



APPENDIX "U" (CONT'D) 
62. PANEL f Rohert* 

^lodalltles of 
Caltusal DaMxnlnaatB Inference 



SyiMa 

Ym m t?Q tiD 





eoffJitifim Styla Hap 



«S. S» th« nmt ef syaboU «» kami cbek tlwre «z« two tjfw 
of ayiMs. tbOM etet an stpnsaacatlve of tha tmI 
hswm — tliMtt«»tlfa>l eyatete. lbs** irtilch 
rnl**^*f rttiike an called 

1^ MA tKf tlicomleal 

haida iiidfc ?tli> latter . IhoM «hleli ere 
<)iMlit«ti«a b«etii ifitii liw latter . . 



M. Three MNf jrnaliCati 
■ap ahowlnft that ahe 
that 08 la Qaalltettve 
Hkrlte la the eleoaat 
of the new aynftole. 



have beaa eiied to 

of cfka fi^tt aenaee. Ue teov 
W t miif caA XfS i» QnaUf ttiwi tactme. 
her aap vhicih eonreapond to each 



QveUtatlva Aa«lt«f7 _ 
Qi illtetiiNi Olfaeteiy 
qualitative Vlaual 



63. T 



65. With qv, like Ql^, It i« iivertaat i t* 
U « qaaUtacliMp ael: a lhaatetlcai mfthtl 

la^mam mt pletiiM%alii mlaa ; and cbe^iMt: 

Iodic. *1hea ehe la doliili^ila HDherta la ualaii 



that£tM« 
aeberte eojeys 
I how people 
h*nr CJV» 



If ahe were aaJoytttg lli UMl aft to mwIo aha voold be eelag 
her Qualltetlwe A«dltei|| abowi on Che mp by the 
lettere 



64. 

QP 

iff 



66. £Lfaatety la tha aaMa of aMli. By wlat her Olfeeterr 
(•aaao of aaall) Miartaila akla to t«U i*at la lior diaaar 
vlttettt looklag la the kltdiaa. fl e w a tl aaa ahe Idaatlflee 
dUfiloat placae: by thab^iaaaU. The elea^ the nap which 
ahmw Mberta 4erl9las aualac froa hoe aeaae of aaall 



65. Qealltaiiw 
▼l8«Bl; 
OA 
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67. Th« qu^Mtl^ •iMBBttt* th»t w«re on fUMOCha s nop 
mi f nam sMn on Si6b«rt**« «r« QS and <?r. QS !• 
, and Of i» • 


66. 0 


68.«ob«rta'« taap al»o cont*ln« 4 eUwHies la the « <>« 
MdalitlM of Infatwce. Tha corcact nana for wch of thoaa 
■li—nri la: 

a ^ D , M , t 1 


67. QuaUtatlva 
Savmry; 
Qualltatlva 
Tactlla 


i9.AU S Qwalltaei^ alawota valatlag to tha $ aeaacaara | 
ateffm la tha aat of eysiwls on tolMtvta'a . IteT urat 

« • 

04" «» 

OV _ 


68. Aftlatlooahtpf 

. .. . iHf f ar9Qeas.,..v 

Mar^iltuda; 
Appraiaal 
Infaraatlal 


ro. thaw ««a two qoaUtatlva cw«» aiUMOto an Mtacta'a I 
taqp. Ihay axat | 

«af av Vaaal f 


69. Qoalltaelva 
Savory; 
oualitatiya 
Tactlla; 
Quail tatlva 
Audltoty; 
QuaUtacivo 
(Ufaetovyi 
Qualltatlva 
1 . Viaual 


n. Wmm fa» alMwld Ibmw tfca gpiMl lli •'TTt'T J?** 

««ta w» ala«a«» MdiMl, fo Ut»a l«ik 
at anotHer ataitait ^Bflb, 0 • 


70. OCR 
qcBS 


Mk>V. f,;dtaM:l Dat««*#lrir»*»» Tcivi. tico 

t n 1 « 






» •» / q()(; 


1 



ERIC 



APPENDir. "U" (CONT'D) 
7^ On «ob«8 «ao 3 WW qualitative eleaente ate «horjn in 
ulttS __ are ta«m M r»u«lltatlve Code elements. 
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Citii attoclMr p«CT«'« 

SJll^S! .Sw on th. ««P by thm .Um«t QC_ 



73. QC 



75. II* <K«aimiw^ ^^.^Sl jSiSgj^f ^'*^ 




76. if »c* - th!U h. «J«y«*,'»jS' ' * 
vltti th> i^eoliiifg oi th» M Mtwr* of th« otfc«» 

Sit lUr^So «... - ^^J^l^:*^ 

.U-nt. «p«thy. QC_ _tob»o«bi>««P> 

77, «rlf tho co«.ct ^'^l^^^^'^^Z^'^^^''^''^ 
cod* olMWit. that hwo bwo aditod to lob nop. 

QCBt — 



or dc?-?:^ '-^cli pi-obUM, h« !■ probably uoiaR um ooauci.* 
•iMvsnt, _ . 



75. KJxkOoleo 
Kl&Mthatla 



76. Quiaitati<v 
Coda 

KlAaatiMKl 

QCDI 



lottor . 



Coda laiMtl;' 
Quaiiutiw, 
Coda ISmBi 
QMlltat&aa Oo< 
Kinoathatice 



78. © 



APPENDIX "U" (CONT'D) 

80. writ. th€ c<*»«Ct »»i of e«cU ot the ei««mt5 in the sot 
of <:4odAlitle« of Iaf«t«nc*. 
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m TVQ TAQ 








V 
















(lOtt 


<|CKII 






QCKB 








OCT 1 



© 



80. Itoff&itod*; 
Diffatcnoa; 
telaclooahlpt 
Appraisal 

Infarcnclal; 
Deductive ^ 

Sl«Bwa«a la MDialltlM 

.of foIaferanGa yaratf 

'c<«plata.^':if.i7o«>i 
t««laiv, r«£ar;it^1 
appwiprlata progra* 
fraMM. 

lafar noir to ttrn^iM. 
to coMplata 
•at. 



Coffiitlva leyla Hap 



b»aa addad to tbapaaci^^ef Calt«ral 
MP* This aUagattC^ F« nf««a to 

' ita «d da^Uma alooa (I) or?«lio «ra lJifXtt«c«<> 



by rAaabeiataa (A). iXKBaenaTa ci 
nould alao b« lnfl«>aaead by bar 



*9 eaaa tlia ItiAum that^ahe 



•13. Vhaa n Individual la toHttaacad by_d>a fillr> '"^J 
la i*ho«*ar tha Indl'fldual a«>a aa faaAly.^lxma* i**««trlad 

h.a tvo cAlUgaa. Wian a^ 
faiiln it la with baa; htt*iiid and chlldiaa. Don^jwiawaT, 
ITJI^ at l» wit^^h^ gcandiio«»ar. 

Xhay «ra hla "Faai^StofloaBea. Tha ala^ot a« tha aap 
«hieli choM thia tt^y ia^OamieA is 




82. jaally 



8A. OcwMla sap * 
If^ta tha eanaet' 

Xj 



tha e««plat« aat of Oaltacal 
I of aach of the alawanta in tli^ we. 



?: 
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83. F 



APPENDIX '»U" (CONT'D) 
85. Donna* 8 uiap contains three addiclouAl Qualitative Cods 
Eleaaenta almoet complatlnf? the set of aywbola. The first 
de»8i^atc0 behavior we all hope are eaay to apot in our 
acudents. Qualitative Code Hlatlonlc refera to artlflclfid 
or at aged behavior. Thle behavior la dellboraCe and 
deaigned to produce a particular effect* This elexaent, 
defined aa ataged behavlort la ahotm m the nap vlth the 
latterc ^ 
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8A. Individual ; 
Associatea; 
Faxaily 


86. Hhen ite aee the QCH on Do«»e«*a wmp ^ eoqiact that ehe la 
good at pretending or acting. Slie odg^t alao be good at 
^'aatlAii** in the claaaroom to get aoM reaction froai the 
aCsstd Sibttvlor la ahonn with the alenant 
QCH ivhSch naana 


85. QCH 


87. the fact that Damkm t Si^aa bdiavlor to iiiseduca aom 
effect doee not aay that ha^la encceaafuT:^^^ 
ehar aha vanta. If Dcmna .^^^aucceiMfol In iTffflnenclng 
otheraiaie aay aha la^^camactlooal and ahtwsthla on the aiap 
by the telaiaent QCr. the ^ablUty to Mlntala^pcaltlvtt 
Incaraetlon to Inflnanca^anotber peraon la :tte definition 
of Qualltatlxre Code 


86. Qnalltatlve 
Code niatrlonlc 


88. ^lail«tad to being ^dble^^ to poaltlimly Infljaence etbara la 
the^diiaitT to j udga ithe ^Eapproptlate aoclalr^and physical 
dlataace. between ooeaeilfiiand aootbev person* ISila id>lllty 
is cHIed Proxeioica and lasahovn on Donna ' a rMp by the 
eleiMt QC . . 


87. Tranaactlonal 


89. If Donna la able to enooMafully deteraioa hc«r doae 
aodally aha can oom to ihar teacher » whetber^he can call 
hlm^by hia flrwt naan orriBotg whether ahe i can tBlactiaa pmooaal 
eonoama «d.thout eabaraaaing bin, we eay aha haa 
Q C P . If aha 
la alao aucceaaful In inflnanclnff him to be partlcolarly 
helpful to her aha alao hatt^ 0 C 
T 


88. qqp 


90. Qtialltatlwe Coda Hlatrlonlca la ahewn on Doma^Q nap 
by the element . 


89. Oualltatlwe 
Coda Proxe«lca; 
Qualltatiwe Coda 
Trfmaactlonel 


91* nrltv^cha oomct aleamt aai ahown on thaxM^ for each: 
Qualltatd^ Code Tranaactlonal ; 'Qualitative Code 

Klneathetlc ' QMllfiatiwe Code S^apathy 

; Qualltatlwe Code ProMwlea ^ ^j. 


90. QCH 



3 9 & 



APPENDIX "U" (CONT'D) 
92. The three sets on the comltlvc style oiap are almost 
coopleta. The last elment la added to the aet of syasbola 
«a Doa*« jtap. Panel I. This map shoHs you what a conzplete 
a»p, with all the elaaMmts looks like. 


91. QCT 

QCKH 
QCEM 
QCP 


93. PAHEI. I Don Modalities 

of 

Syaribola Gultoral Datandiiaata Infe£«ne« 

ili im T^ wiS^ I ^ C ^ \ 

^ 1 \ \ « 1 

)l A ' ' ®" 

!? f / ,.\ ( j 

' QCB \ \^ J 
OCX \ 

Cosoitlwi Style Map 




■ "' ■ 1 ■ .1. I. 

94. Thifli laat alaaant in tba set of syobola, gfuaizatlva 
Coda Synnootiea i« Aaflaad aa knowlcdse of onaaelf . Don 
aaya ha Itncwa Mwalfhand tbla la ahoim oo his nap by the 
alenaot Q C S 


___ _ 


95. If Dob can fpnanlly pxadtct how waU ha will do la 
cUaa or oa a taat, ha pvobably knowa hlwalf fairly well. 
Ba aiay alao ba able to tail bov wall ha will do in an 
activity ha haa aavar partldpatad in bafora. If he is able 
to da thla ha la ahoaiOK , . 


94. Qualitacl^H Coda 
Synnoatlc* 


96. MCognitliw Stylo Nap la coeB|»oaad of thraa related «ets» 
tha Ifrat of vtalch lat tha aat of aya^ola. 
TharoKAxa two types of ayabol alavienta, Thaoratlcal aod 
quallxattva. Tba 4 thaoratleal alanants are 


93. QCS 
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97. Thore ate 9 QualitAtlv* C^a 
Chedi your rmaotj ot thsoA synbot 
the ttletamt vlth Its nana. 



#lm«nta on the Map. 
'smi%tB by matching 



1. QCSX a. Qualitative Code Esthetic 

"2. QCS b. qualitative Code Proxemlca 

"3. QC8S c. Qualitative Code Blatrionlc 

"4. QCK d. Oualltctive Code Ethic 

"9. qCP , e. Qoelltative Code Kinesthetic 

"6. QCm f. QualitAtlve Code Eapathy 

"7. QCB s* Qa«lit«tlve Code Syimoetle 

'a. qCXB h. QoaUtatlve Code Tnnuiectlonal 

"9. QCT i. OoAlitatlve Oode Klneatca 



98. the socond e«t on tfce Cognitive Style •Nef.. Culturel 
DetenlMnts, eontelne 9 elemnte. The correct tum» for 
e«di eleaent let 



I: 



ft A* 



99. thm Mt of HodsUtlM e£ InfArwM obom «lflMau 
BtolatloMhlp . 



96. TVL 
TAIi 
T7Q 
TAP 



97. 



l.d 
2.8 
3.e 
4.1 

5. b 

6. f 

7. C 

8. e 

9. h 



98. IndividniiSlty 
Aa e oclatee 
Fudly 



iOO. To« WW Im 0«udied and revietmd the unes of the elMenta 
oa m OogjBltlve Ityle Ma». Too know that a wp is emposed 
of three aet»« 

Study Doa^s^iMp. If there are my el«eeata of which you are 
uncertain, review then in your prof(rea« If you do not 
review, proceed with the resnlning 



99. P 

u 
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APPENDIX "U" (CONT'D) 
XOl. Write tbo correct n,:«r*3 of et^r.h of fhfl. elan«ntu oa cl,< Co- -Itlve 
Scylo ?1ap. . 

jTiBois tn. ■ ' ■ — 
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0^ 



QCBS 



Qca 



QCP. 



Ch«ck 

woDa^TTf f OF. iifygaewa at . . . ■ uamnx* 

^ OB last 

0» — — 



^:,^ftf :toM«pt«rtB8^;i!|iP«. /. ^ .„:„.: .4,0 2 ■ - 



APPONDIX "U" (CONT'D) 



101 AnowciiS' 



SET 1 ~ STWB'.3l5 



Thooretlcol 8T»bol»t 

m - Thaowtlcal hoAttoTf UaM i^ic 
tm - Thaomlcal AivHtory QttWt /.tative 
m - Thaoretlcal Vloual Unjjui»£i« 



qs - terbry 



QCa * Cod4»-fai8trlnaic 



- Code<-8jonp«tlefl 



QCBI > Cod o - BBptM>th»tic 
QC88 " Cod«-Mthatle 



qi\"f - Cod«-tran«actl<»«l 



Cultural DstaradAiaea: 



W ^ family 

1 * JadLrlAaalim 



OTT III 



yiod«Iltlaa of Xaf«r«nc«fli 



3) •» ttl€fMMICA 



R - i|tal«eion«hlp 
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APPENDIX »W 



INtRAVISITATION DURING UN ASS I GNED PERIgp 
(Classroom Teachers Agreement 1963-6S) 



N ature of the Grievance : 

A junior high school teacher is aggrieved in that 
he believes that participation in an int ravi s it at ion 
program on one occasion during his unass igned period 
violates Article IV 2b, which relates to the establish- 
ment of unassigned periods. 

Relevant Considerations-Fi ndings : 

The principal has authority to direct the use of 
unassigned periods to activities related to prepara- 
tion for instruction so long as such assignments do not 
constitute an unreasonable intrusion upon time available 
to the teacher to use as his professional needs dictate. 

visitation designed to improve teaching ability is 
allied to preparation for instruction, authority is seen 
here for the action of the principal in the present case 
And since the grievant was directed to »'visit^' another 
class during one unassigned period only, there is. no'^ 
question as to the reasonableness of he principal's 
action. 

Grievance DENIED. 



ST 24 19G4-5 

Reference: DE-15-64-74 
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Parents C. u o s t i o n n :i i r e 



Tills forn is to he niiswored by the i'iu:rrJian of the 
bolow naincu clnld. The i n fcMsna t i on rcqucstcti will \\c\p us 
to iilcMtify hov; you Teol about our.scliool aiul the type of 
school you would like for your child. 



Cii i 1 d ' s i\ aino : 

Your Relation to C h i 1 d : 



Or ado : 



Please answer the questions below about your child and 
ou r s cho o 1 . ' 

1. How lonji has your child been in District . 12 schools? 
1 , 2 yrs , 3 yrs , ^1 yrs , 5 yrs 

2. liow many P. A. meetiniis have you attended this year? 
1 2 _3 5 6 

3. Mow often have you visited school this year? 

1-3 times_ 4-7 times 0-12 times__ 13 or more 

4. Why have you visited school this year? 

1. Requested most 2. Voluntarily most 



3 . Requested T, Vo 1 un t ary 

Mark an ''X'' in the appropriate box below: 

5. The principal and staff are Friiendly 
and helpful 

f) . The school .is run well, 

7. I inspect student work on display in ^ 
0 u r s c h o o 1 . 

S. The children in our school behave 
normally for their a^c ^r^roup.. 
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Dis- No 
+ A g r e e a p: r e e opinion 
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'P1:::ijI X 



i ..u.. I 



+ A r c c 



9, The atmosphere in our classes is roocI. 

10. J n n y opinion t h o s u p c r v i s o r y s t a f f i n 

our school affords support and direction 
t 0 our t cachers , 

For these next itcns r.iark an "X" in one of the boxes next to each 
to show if your chilci has improved durini^ this scliool year. 
Also indicate your satisfaction or dissatisfaction witli tlie 
progress rea 1 i i:ed . 



!)is- No 



Satis fied 

1 1 - R e a d i n p 
1 2 - M a t li c m a t i c s 
1 5 - Vo cabu 1 ary 
1-1-Spcakinf^ 

15- Getting, alonj: witli scliool staff 
1 6- Re I a t in to classmates 

1 7 - Ad j us t i n at home 

IS- Respecting tlie rights of others 
19-Showinf^ an interest in scliool 

2 f) - 0 i s c u s s i n p school at home 

2 1 - S h o \v i n im interest in r e a d i n i; 

22- Want in to come to school 

2 3 - P 1 a n n i n g what li e / s li e would like to 1 e 

24-Ilow do you compare l.S. 158 witli othci* 
schools your cliild has attended 



Yes No Dissatisfied 



1-Better 



3-lVorse 



2 -About the same 



4 - Don ' t Know 
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iJocs this sc!i(U)] orfor cnou,j'.li of the follovv'ino sci'viccs? 



2 f) . * Cu i cl.'incc Yus 

26, lU-ncil i :! 1 .help 

2 7, i*. X t r n C! u r r i c 1 1 1 u r A c t J v i t I e s 

2S. Arc you encourac^ed to lake j^art 
i n school activities? 

21). lias any meinl)cr oF the school 

staff vis J ted your home tliis year? 

30. Do you ^'lan to I)ccoine more involved 
in scfioo- activities next year? 



: ; o 



Hon-* t !!nov\' 
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Charlca L. Duim, 
Principal 



I. S, I?OX 
Bronx, N,Y, 101456 



NAME: 



DATE: 



SUBJECT 

(Shsw ccnbin n. ti > 



l3t 



'<TYPE 



SPECIAL QU.ALIFICATiaiS 



:2nd 



HHURKSi 



SICUTURE: 



DO HOT V,'RIT£ DSIi7.^ 



IffSPOSITiai ! 



5U2.Jc.CT AREA:^ 
CLASS: 



ROOM: 



^JIGTE: "HPE" RSrSlS XO CQITiUKED, 2 CUSS CLUSTER, U CLASS CLUSTER. 



• Tn:TATIVS 75/76 CURRICULUJI OFFERINGS 



READEIO 

.RStSDIAL REAOniG 
JOURNALISM 
SPELMNO/LVJGUAGE 
rRAMA/SFEECH 
LITERATURE 



ICT.-StATICS 
5CIKJCE 

SCCr.VL STUDIES 
SP:U1ISH 

A.P.R.C, 

ART 

GfiJK MUSIC 



CHOIR 



SE'/OJiG 



HIST. ffJ SIC GRAPHIC ARTS 



Br K ICS 
HEAJVrK ED. 
PinfS. ED. 
TYPI14G 
COOKCiG 



WOOD WORK 
MITTAL/ELECTRIC 
MATH LAB. 
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APPENDIX "X" (COMT'lO ^>3E. 2 3 



Teach+T- o 

Socgal, V. rker 

Psyjdiiclogist 

Secretaries 

Guidance 
Caxmselor 

iNfurse 

Attendance 

iSchool Aides 
& Paras 

Custodial 

% o£ staff 
Prof. 

non-prof. 

TOTAIS 



Profile of I.S. 258 Staff by Ethjiic Distribution, Title, 
and Years of Expsd^tsce, 197U - 1975. 



9-1 1-2 
Ifears Years Y-; 



HISPANIC 



^.THITE 



21.2 
8.8 
30.0 



0-1 1-2 3- 
Years Years Ye^. 



0-1 1 -2 3+ 

Years Yeai's Tears Totals 



11 



2-2 
7.7 



1 
1 

16 



U2.2 
20.1 



62.3 



3 

h9 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2h 
6 



89 



er|c 
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StU( 



•nnaire 



Y 0 u r Name 



iV c arc t r y i n z"^. t o ni a k c; 
i:i 0 c; t s t h 0 li (J e d s of it' s s I i 
youT* wishes. "{"o help us, | t 
b e 1 o w . 

.1 . How lone have you been 

i yr. ^ _ 2 yrs 3 yv 

2. h'ow do you feel about .s 

a. like it luorc b. 

c . feci the saino ^ cl . 

5 . Do you receive e x t r a 1 1 e 1 
a . us u a 1 1 V b , s o ni e t i in 



1 1 ' 



ol the typo of sclioo which 
To do this, we need lo know 
s we r all of the (| uos r i o n s 



t v; ) ork City s c h o o I s ? 

\ yrs 5 yrs or more 

o 1 t ?a s y e a r ? . 
^ i : n little 



' J II 1 0 n 



e . like it less 



1 school ? 



c . seldom 



never 



Mark "X" for vour answci-s in : iie i)oxcs he low. 



Arc you receiving! ciioupji be I 

5 - e a d i n f » 

6 - S p e a k i n p, 

7- Wrxtin^^ 

8 - Ma t h oma t i cs 

9 - S 0 c i a 1 Studies 
10 "Science 



t n : 



Yos 



No 



Don * t Know 



4 m 



Yes 



N 0 



Don't x m^^w 



l 1 - D 0 you receive home w o r k d a i 1 y ? 

12- V;ill your scliofH wr-rk help you later? 

13- po you kp.o.; v:i\:it y- a want to do'v.'iion you 

l<I-hill your ])a rents' wishrs influence v:hat 
you will do after raduat i on ? 

15- Will you be re pa red to do the job of • 
your choice when you grow up? 

16- 1)0 you feel oui" school is better than 
other I.S.- schools? 

17- 1)0 your parents %hlnk our school is ^_ 
better than other I.S, schools? 

IS- Do your friends in other schools think 
I.S. 1 5 (S is a r. o 0 d school? 

19 - Do your teachers explain to your 
satisfaction, about class work you 
don^t understand? 

20- Do you like school now better than you 
used to? 



IVhat kind of person are you? Put an "X" in the box which describes 
y 0 u , 

Often Seldom Not at all 

21-1 respect the rijihts of others. ' 

2 2-1 protccx the property of others. 

23- 1 am an iuidcpenden t person. 

24- 1 do r.iy class and school work. 

25- T study my lessons. 
2 6- J try to help other people. 
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27-1 like to help . iher iieople, 



f like to } 1 a r t i V i p n r in s e Ii o o 1 



activities. 



Oft en seldom Not at nil^l 



29-1 participate ir. p,roirp activities 
outside of schocl. 

50-1 do my assigned wo.:rk in and outside 
of scliool freely. 

31-1 answer questions in class. 

52-1 ask for help when I need it in 
class. 



ilow do you feci al>i;:ut the thiin^^s listed belowr' 



Dis Dom'^t: 
Satis f i:e d s a t i s f i ed CTim^: 



53- The wa\' you are taurjit in school 

54- Thc grades you receive in school 

5 5 * 1 1 o w you e t a 1 o ii with your cl a s s ni a:t e s 

SG-IIow your teachers treat you 

37- .The way people think yo:u are 

3 8 - How well you read 

39 - How other students traart you 
4 0 -Our school community 

41 - The proj^ress you are ir^akinp, xn schtool 

42- Could you ha v:e 1 iiia ritn erd a s mine h :a s yttrin. 
wanted this ye;a,r'? 

4 3 - How much you leamnied t:his, year. 
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Aux i i i a:r 

Proctr::::i 

Lunch : on _ _ • - 

Your answer to t:hc d* i . :vj:ji s un this qu'i:.::^li onnaire wlll'hclp us 
to del '.:ri:ii.nc Iiov, wcl.\. >• • a thini: wc arc diir>3n.c» in our scliool and 
the aroas in which v/e .iiiii^iixl d consider chrrrr^c^c. 

Please use an to indicate your .liTswc-i* to each question 

b e 1 o w ... 

1. liou- far did you in scho.ol? 

Elementary Co 11 ere Courses 

High School ^ Collef^,e Graduate 

i I i p. h S c h a 0 1 G x a d u a t e , 

2, How long h:.ivo you b'e:en worki.np in Distxict 12? 
1 year 2 yearT ^ .3 yctrrs 4 years 

5 yeaxs G yc^rs o.r more 

IVhat do you consi.k::r' to be sorr*- o f t r-r:^ good features of our 
3 choo 1 ? 

3 - Bu i 1 d i n 

4 - 5u.n c r V i s o r >• ^-C^. :i i^'^ ^ 

5 - Tea c h i n S t f _ ... 

6 - Cu:r r 1 c u Lurr 

7 - PaT e n t a 1 iTn volv eonrc . : 



.Staff Quest ioiia ,i ; re 

Sec ' i ty 

Para 
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NDIX 



SO 



S - S t a f r TX' \;\t\ on s 
9 - A s s J s t I i c c to St :i f 1* 
H) - S i: ;•■ r V i o r / z t i \- i t . • 

For tliosc activities liiitod below, i:n wh:.:]i yuu cni'a.f^^j, use a 

to iiulicate s n L i . Fa c t i on with the t:\^\ and an ^'X" to 
indicate da s s at i s facr.i on witli tlic task, 

1 i - lia 1 1 j^.,:t ro 1 
1 2 - A . \- . I . 
1 3 - Lu n C ll d n t y 
\'\ -Attendance 

1 5 - C 1 e r i c a 1 

16- Stor croon 

1 7- Accompany classes ot, rrips 
13 -Student giri dance 

19-Indl vidua 1 and [,;roun assistance t^^ rcudcn"^:" 
...2.0 - P r o J u c t a c t i V i t i e s 

2 1 - L a n u.a l^, c i ii t c r n r c t e:r 

22- iyi ;i: liiif^uii 1 assi.stuji.ee to studC;a:t:s 

2 3 - Home visits- 

2-t - I den t.i f y special socia.l rnrd acadcnic jieeds of. stud^cnts 
2 5 - P a .r e n t i n t e r v i e w s 
2 6 - Pa.re n t o r a n i 2 e r 




A pis::-:iir 
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27- Accompany stiulents on r.ictiiccil visits 

Z ' - .\c zo.,. 'ru.iy ['arerit^: on a;;e!ic;-* visits 

~ ,■ - 1^ .", j 0 ,1 i L ... ; '." y . '. 

3()-Co'l 1 f:c I i i.'i) aiui <l I s t r i but i on o r-iij^: i i '-,s 
3 1 - ii V 1 u a t i o n of s t li d c i 1 1 s ' p r o r c s s 

i\atc our studo/its as a f.roup on the i ' cms noted l^clorv; by 
placinr^ an "X" in the appropriate l;o:v t.o tlic rlplit of cacli item.. 

\1 G S K , T , ii 

2 - Pe e r r c 1 a t i on s Ii i }i s 
7) o - S t ucl e n t / t e ach e r r e i a t i on s h i ps 
3*1 -Student attitudes tou'ard school \,"or:k 
3 5 -Student involveiMont in learn in p. 

3 6-Studcnt response to adult c-ircctlons 

37- Provis ions for active s t ud e:n t- 1 earn iii ■ 

38 - S t ud cn t I n vo 1 vor.ie n t in j^cn.eTat in ^ 
s choo 1 - w i d c activities 

3 9 - Student council activities 

40- Student attitudes tov/ard self 
•ll-School discipline 

42- Student rcsj)cct for public proiperty- 

4 3 - Student initiative 

4 4 - S t u d e n t s e 1 f - r i d e 

4 5 -Student school spirit 

N o t e : I:- r..x c c 1 ] o n t S = S a t i s f a:c:to rry 

G=Good U = Unsati;s£'aic'1:oiry . N .ZL. sNfeadis^^ Tinpro vcmcat: 
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Toii ch 0 r ^ s Due s t 1 o nn a i r c 



Vour aiiswQ7^r> to the questions in this questionnaire v.'ill 
help iTie to determine how '.;ell you think \:c arc doini^, in our 
school and tiie arc:is in which wc should consider chnni^e.' 
Please answer till the questions. 

1. V.'liat is your hiiihest dej^rec? 

Other 

S . nia Doctorate Spcci fy 



2 . 


How many ycar^s 


h a V e you been t e a c h i n ? 




1^ 


■22^ 3 4 5 t> 


7 8 9 I [) + 




3 . 


How niany years 


h a V e >' o u 1) e e n t e a c h i n ^j^ 


in District 12? 


1_ 


J 3_ 4 5__6_ 


7 . , .1 0+ . 




4, 


Have >'ou taken 


a:ny ( i n - s e r vi c c ) courses 


this year? 




Yes 


> No 




5. 


How helpful has 


our staff dcx^elopnient 


profu'am been to 



Very Fairly Kot at all Not sure 



G, Have you given any demons t rat ion lessons or helped any of 
your colleairues to improve this year? 

Yes No 



7, Have our staff, area, and block conferences been helpful 
to you this year? * 

Yes No 



S. Is our curriculum suited to the needs, interests, and 
abilities of our students? 

Yes No To a limited de;^ree 
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Ai'pp.x'nix^z 



9 . lic's^ t h Cf'' cor ^ti rr i c ii 1 u in s c r v c ( i s a valuable v c h i c 1 e f o r 
translatin.f^ tffb^' cont inu i ty of things,, for. our students? 

lixcel lent Above Avcraj^e Average I>c1ok Avorajjc 

Don ' t Know 

10. In your view, what is the f^cneral quality of instruction 
j n oil r s c h oo 1 s ? 

No 

Eixccllcnt Averai^LC Opinion 

Above Averar.c Below Average 

Indicate below the type of problems you have had this scliool 
year. 

?i5JL£. SI ight Serious 

1 1- Stu dents ' behavior 

1 2- S tudent s ' mot i vat i on ^ 
1 5 -Students ' abi 1 ity j 

14 - CI ass size 

15 - Securing materials l\ sup ]t lies : 
1 6 - S c c u r i n g A . \' . I . c q u i p ni e n t 

1 7--^^Sccur ing, auxiliary assistance '> 
18-Sccuring clinical assistance j 
19~Securing supervisory assistance 
20~Relations with staff members 
2 1 - R c 1 a t i 0 n s with pa r e n t s 

22- Relations with community | • 
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Ifov; often aiul iiow effectively have you u.scul the f o 1 1 ow i ri ? 

V. f^fc c t i V c ^ ^1 ci_f foe: t i v e 

2.*^ "Core teach i n;-. 

i 

2 4 -Tcai>^ teach i n 

2 5 - Sua 1 1 - ,U roup instruction ' 

2 r» - T n d i V i d u a ]. i z cd instructioTi 1 

Place an "X'' in the appropriate box below. 

V , Us G fu 1 SI ip,h t ly y se_._ Kot Us cf ul 

2 7 - T e a c h c r .specialist { 

2ri-Cu L dance Counselors 

2£)~Social Workers I 

t 

50-Psychologists 

31- SchoolNurse j 

32- A . V . r . Personnel * 

j 

3 3 - Are a specialists [ 

i 

3 4 - B 1 0 c 5 u p e r V i s 0 r ' ] 

i ! 

35- now responsive arc the j^arents you contact? 

:>ot 

Very responsive ^ ^Fairly responsive responsive 

36- In your view, have we cncourae.ed parent interest in the 
intellectual and onotional prowth of tlieir children? 

Ves ■ ; :\'o Not sure 

3 7 - D 0 you plan to t c a c li i n t h i s s c )i o o 1 next year? 

Yes Ho l^on't Know 
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A!'PI:NDIX "I 

5S-iVoulcI you rccomr nd a friend to v/orl: in our school? 

_ .'..o II Q I sure 

3':)-i{ow do yosj vic^w' t.iic rollowin.'; relationships? 

lixce 13 on t Hood 1-a ir Poor 



4 0 


-To a cli c rs 


i\ other staff members 


4 1 


- T 0 a c h c r s 


l\ students 


4 2 


- T 0 a c h 0 r s 


and parents 


4 5 


-Tcacli ers 


and counselors 


4 4 


- *r e a c h 0 r s 


and consultants 



Wliat is your opinion of tlie fioll ov; i.rn:.n change tr'onds? 

in our school? ' 

45-Students' rate of progress in Enslisli lixccl . Hood Fair Poot 

an d L - A , ! p"" ^| ~ 

♦ 

4 6-Student s ' ra t e of progress in TIath j 

47- General student acadenic develop- • 

nient ' ' 

48- Students' a:r:titud,es tov/ard s-clvool : \ 

■ i 

49- Students* social developmemt 1 

ill 

50 - Students' sclf-lmai^e •■ ! i • 
V 5 1 -Parents' interes-t in edacation i | i : 

52-Studcnts' social developnienw ! I ; ■ ' 

55-Students' aspirations 

54 - Parental school involvement = 

55- Scliool community relations 
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APPENDIX "Z " 



TABLE 24 

Profile of I.S. 158X Staff by F.thnic Distribution, 
Title, and Years of Experience, 1974-1975. 

ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION 



AFRO AMERICAN 



HISPANIC 



WHITE 



0-1 1-2 3+ 0-1 1-2 3+ 

TITLE Years Years Years Years Years Years 



0-1 1-2 3+ 
Years Years Years 



Total's;' 



Supervisors 

Teachers 

Social Worker 

Psychologist 

Secretaries 

Guidance 
Counselor 



2 
14 



25 

1 

2 
1 



3 
49 
, 1 
1 
2 



Nurse 

Attendance 

School Aides 
§ Paras 

Custodi al 

% of Staff 
Prof. 

Non-prof. 

TOTALS 



21.2 
8.8 
30. 0 



1 
1 
6 



2.2 
5.5 
7.7 



42.2 
20. 1 
62.3 



16 



2 
1 
24 



89. 0 
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APPL:NniX 



CuZCK LIST 



3S4 • 



cachcr : 



wook of : 



Pullctln Do«r.!s (n.n tractive;, current f 
rcfliicts pu^vlls work- 

. Claaorocn prap.r.-\n dtr.pl/^yofl ! 

r 

. Grouping, IndivUluaUzacion , ; 
' Participatory learn Inp. 

• Healthy rhyslcnl cnvironr:cnt j 

I (orderly arrani'tnonc-frcc frcs litter »_ 

• Classroom decorun j_ 
•~ Pupil si;'a out book in evidence l_ 

• Teacher and para on hp.ll natrol for ' 
passin.H » 



. .Auxiliary personnel actively involved 

• . Pupils free fron outer clothing (coat 
hats, etc. 

3, Pupil Progress charts displayed 

1, Pupil projects in evidence (current) 

2. Pupil foldcro in evidence (currtnc) 

J. Readin?'. in Content Area in evidence 

\, Pasalnir: regulations observed 
(w-irninri-pass In^-l in(i-up) 

5, Pupils prepare.', for work (bocks, 
' pci.^ila, notebooks) 



5. Text books covered 
K Hook Shal-vcs in order & labeled 
>. Lesson reflects meaningful purpose 

Lessen challongln? 
), Teacher preparation reflected 
L. Activities challrjnt;ing and appropr iato 
!• noiitinoa established 
I, : Paasln,^ routines obocrvcd 
\. Tonchor receptivity 
iporvlflory Comaonta; . • 



IV r lod:_ 
Area : 



S*/eciflc t;u|'.;;eijtiens offered 
Date;; to teacher 



lachor/Para Ccjmmentaj 



erIci 
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13 1 lu. ion RAPi;v 



IVilliara M . A 1 o x ;i rul cm^ , Jho Clu-inpirur Secondary ScIioj^J^ Curr i cu 1 ur.u 
tlov: Yo rk ; !Io 1 t: , IM ri clKiVtr' W i n sToTi f 1 "iVc . 'l 9G7\' ~ 
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l."AL...AJjl^.^.L^..*U ''^Gvij5w ^nml_ Syn tlic^;is" o f !£cscrn*'cli r-Tmrfnys^.' ^'" 
Santa Mo n i c a , C a'lT fT", "i^a n d , '"''l 97'2 . " " ' ~ 
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Vol. LV, No, 6. February 19 7^1, • 

Norman iv'. Bcswick, Sc^lio^ol_ Re so u r c e Centers , Schools Councils 
IVorkinj^ Paper ^13, \'ew York:' Citation P"ress, 1972. 

David F. BluFord and David A. l-irlandson, "The Inner-City 

nxpcriencc: A Guide for .\'eK Principals". The n u 1_1 cJ_in__o_f 

y ^iL ^ 1° " *^ ^ -1^ ^ ''iL'^J ° Secondary ^-^hool Prilicipals~ 

Vol." 59 , ¥3^9 / 'Ma r cli 1 9'"7 f/.' " ~ 

l^oard^of I;tIucation, City of New York. £<l]i?iL"J A^'^^o 

William li . Bowman, "A Study of Junior Iliob School and Middle 
School Teachers and Principals Perceptions of the Functions 
and Learning Faci of a School for Pre and H ar ly Ado 1 e s cen.t s " ; 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation: The University of h'isconsin, 
1 9 7 3 . 

John Briincr and iMichael Van Maschjisker, The School IVi thout K^Ji 1 1 s , 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. I n'c 1971".' ' ~ 

Frank B. Brown. "The Reform of Secondary Education", The Bulletin 
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Vol T3S'i? , lliCy^ 197 4\ ^ 

Center for New Schools. "St rengthon i n Alternative High Schools". 
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